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A NEW TASE. 


By HivarreE BELLOoc. 


the innumerable tasks which 

suggest themselves to active 
Catholics at the present day, there 
is one which I have always thought 
peculiarly useful, and peculiarly 
neglected: it is the task of negative 
criticism in historical matters. It 
is one to which I have myself de- 
voted such little time as I could 
spare out of a too much occupied 
life, but it is one which I find very 
few people undertaking. Let me 
therefore explain what I mean in 
order to suggest to the large audi- 
ence of THE CaTHOLIC WorLpD, and 
especially to the younger graduate 
members of that audience, what 
that work is, the opportunity for it, 
and the advantage. 

The modern white world—what 
we call “Occidental civilization,” for 
which the old and better word was 
“Christendom”—is divided into 
two main sections. There used to 
be three so long as the Czardom 
existed, and, with it, the strength of 
the Orthodox or Eastern Church; 


but now there are, and presumably 
will be for a long time to come, only 
two that count. There is the region 
of Catholic culture, wherein, de- 
spite the violent internal quarrels 
between clericalism and anticler- 
icalism, the very widespread skep- 
tic temper, and the occasional pres- 
ence of strong Protestant minorities 
(as in France), all the tradition, lit- 
erary, historical (and, for that mat- 
ter, moral and philosophical as 
well), is of one type. This region 
comprises all Ireland (except a cor- 
ner of the Northeast), all ‘France 
and Belgium, the valleys of the 
Rhine and Upper and Middle Dan- 
ube (for the most part), a great 
portion of Switzerland, all Italy, 
Portugal and Spain and French 
North Africa, together with Poland, 
Lithuania, and Bohemia; and the 
Croats and the Slovenes amongst 
the Southern Slavs. 

In all these, which is the main 
part of Europe (and the part which 
is now getting stronger and stronger 
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every day and becoming again the 
leader of Europe), the need for 
negative Catholic criticism is not 
very great. What is needed there, 
most of all, is political work to pre- 
vent organized cliques of anti-Cath- 
olic fanaticism from getting control 
of Governments, and further polit- 
ical work for saving, if possible, the 
elementary schools from atheist di- 
rection. In all that region, the 
main lines of European history are 
understood; the whole Catholic tra- 
dition is familiar to enemies as well 
as to friends; and negative criticism 
is largely wasted because those to 
whom it is addressed do not need 
instruction. 

For instance, if you are at pains 
to point out to such a man as 
Clemenceau that the Catholic 


Church is the same institution to- 
day as has developed from the very 


origins of the first century, he 
would say, “Of course!” Although 
he does not believe a word of its 
doctrine, and regards its action as 
inimical to human liberty and hap- 
piness, yet he has a perfectly clear 
view of history in the matter. Or, 
again, if you were to say to such a 
man as Nitti, “The nature of proof 
varies with the nature of the thing 
to be proved. Positive, direct, and 
concrete evidence is of special value 
in one set of cases, but of much less 
value in another where moral ev- 
idence is more important,” he 
would answer, “Of course!” for on 
that conception are based all the 
legal procedure and rules of ev- 
idence in the region of which I 
speak. 

The other region is that which 
may be called the region of Protes- 
tant culture. The term may seem 
a vague one, because, from the na- 
ture of its subjective or personal 
character, the Protestant tradition 
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has developed into all manner of 
varying types. But any sufficient 
travel, and acquaintance with its 
different centers and peoples, suf- 
fice to convince one that it has a 
certain principle of unity. There 
is quite enough in common in 
North Germany, Holland, Scandi- 
navia and Finland, Great Britain, 
and even the United States, to en- 
able one to call them in the bulk 
“the Protestant culture.” 

Now, in this region there exist 
(very unequally distributed, and of 
very different degrees of energy) 
considerable Catholic minorities. 
In Holland there is a very large one, 
indeed, which is already more than 
one-third of the population and will 
soon be one-half. In Great Britain 
there is but a handful. North Ger- 
many and especially Prussia, 
though intensely anti-Catholic, have 
an intimate acquaintance with 
Catholicism through the presence 
within the same polity of large 
Catholic states and provinces, while 
the strength of the Catholic Church 
in the United States, though it is 
a minority, needs no emphasizing 
for an American audience. 

But these Catholic minorities of 
such varying size and intensity of 
action all find themselves sur- 
rounded by an ocean, as it were, a 
flood of human beings organized in 
societies which have morals, tradi- 
tions, and a philosophy of their own 
and are quite alien to Catholic 
Truth. They are not only alien to 
it, they are marvelously ignorant 
of it. 

This phenomenon is, if one comes 
to think of it, an extraordinary iso- 
lation of Catholicism, comparable 
in some degree to the isolation of 
the Church in the Roman Empire 
up to the end at any rate of the sec- 
ond century; though there is this 
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difference: that the high paganism 
of the old world was much nearer 
to the Catholic Church and more of 
a foundation for it than the de- 
graded non-Catholic culture of the 
modern world. 

The conversion of the Roman pa- 
gan world was a corporate matter 
working through general social cir- 
cumstances favorable to the ulti- 
mate triumph of the Catholic 
Church. The corresponding action 
to-day has in the main to be a per- 
sonal matter, the appeal being 
made to individuals much more 
than to society as a whole. oa 

But it is just here that the task 
of which I speak comes in. The 
appeal to individuals is familiar to 
all of us. There is no Catholic in 
the Protestant countries who is not, 
consciously or unconsciously, mak- 
ing this individual effort of appeal 
to other individuals all the time. 
What we have not hitherto done in 
any sufficient manner is to affect all 
the society around us with doubt 
upon its historical and philosoph- 
ical postulates, and to introduce it 
to the novel conception that there 
is something outside it which it has 
never really grasped and which is 
none the less exceedingly impor- 
tant. 

I discover wherever I go that the 
non-Catholic atmosphere in which 
we live takes it for granted that its 
own philosophical postulates and 
its own historical conceptions are 
universal. In the strict sense of the 
word “to know,” they do not know 
that the Catholic Church exists. 
You do not know a thing by know- 
ing its name, nor even by knowing 
the names of its parts, nor even by 
knowing the relation of those parts 
one to another. You know it (in 
the full sense of the word “know”) 
by a process comparable to the 
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mathematical process of integra- 
tion. Integration is the putting to- 
gether, not of a very large number 
of separate parts, but of an indef- 
initely large number of indefinitely 
small separate parts, or, as our 
fathers called it, an “infinitely” 
large number of infinitely small 
separate parts. 

For instance, we “know” through 
our senses. You “know” an oak 
tree when you see it, not because 
you have separately watched all its 
various characters, the quality of 
the bark, the general shape of the 
leaf, etc.—very possibly you would 
not be able to answer accurately on 
any such point—but because your 
mind has integrated a vast number 
of very minute points and formed 
a real concept, that is, a united idea 
whereby they are bound together. 

It should be carefully noted that 
this point of “knowing” an institu- 
tion or an object or a species has 
nothing to do with liking or dislik- 
ing it. It has nothing to do even 
with the reality or the non-reality 
of the subject. Thus you may 
“know” the character of Mr. Pick- 
wick, who is a purely imaginary 
person, and you may “know” the 
toothache, and bitterly dislike it. 
Or two men may both “know” 
whisky, and the one enjoy it as a 
good gift and the other detest it as 
a poison. But it is certain that the 
man who has read the Pickwick 
Papers intelligently, or who has suf- 
fered the toothache or drunk 
whisky, “knows” these things in a 
very different sense from that of the 
man who has never read the book, 
never had the toothache, or never 
tasted whisky, however well ac- 
quainted he may be with the names 
and qualities and full descriptions 
of these. 

Now, the wise man will notice 
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that the process of knowledge, the 
process of acquiring a real appre- 
ciation of something external, 
nearly always falls into one of two 
fields: either it begins from zero 
with the gradual appreciation of 
something of which one had no pre- 
vious picture in the mind at all; or 
it begins by a series of shocks or 
contradictions appearing one after 
the other, first destroying and then 
remolding some original false con- 
ception of the thing to be known. 
In the second case all the first steps 
are negative. 

Look back in your own experi- 
ence to anything which you came 
to know thoroughly, a personality, 
for instance, but of which you had 
started with a wrong impression 
through insufficient, or purely sec- 
ondary, evidence. Recollect the 
process whereby, for instance, some 
public man who had never been 
anything to you but a name, pop- 
ular or unpopular, bearing certain 
labels, presented generally in cari- 
cature through a demagogic press, 
became “known” to you when you 
made his acquaintance as an indi- 
vidual. Whether, under the proc- 
ess, you got to think much better of 
him or much worse, is not the 
point; the point is that you obtained 
your knowledge in two processes, a 
first process of surprise and “un- 
learning”; a second, succeeding 
process of appreciation. Now the 
first of these was negative. Your 
first approach to knowledge, the 
starting point of all the rest, was a 
series of shocks when you discov- 
ered that this man acted and 
thought and had his being in a 
fashion most unexpected and most 
contradictory to your original false 
and unreal conception. 

In other words, it would be quite 
futile to say to a man who had long 
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accepted some false popular con- 
ception of a public figure: “The 
man really, in his private life, is so- 
and-so and so-and-so.” It would 
have no effect; it would be a mere 
contradiction of a thing accepted, 
and mere contradiction is always 
repelled automatically by the mind. 

I repeat: the beginning of any 
such process of true knowledge is a 
negative process. Now apply this 
undoubtedly true analysis to the 
presentation of the Catholic Church 
in a non-Catholic world. You will 
find that nearly everything you 
have to do begins with a negative 
criticism of this sort. 

I will take two examples: the one 
drawn from philosophy, the other 
from history. There is not outside 
the Catholic Church one man in a 
thousand who has so much as heard 
of Catholic epistemology—that is, 
the Catholic attitude towards the 
basis of certitude, or what a great 
English writer has called “the 
grammar of assent.” 

We of the Faith perceive that 
there are three ways of holding an 
idea presented to us, and two ways 
of giving complete assent to such 
an idea—that is, two ways of certi- 
tude upon the idea. 

The three ways of holding the 
idea are: first, as Opinion, which is 
the state of mind in which you take 
an idea for truth generally in your 
mind, but are prepared to admit 
the possibility of the opposite. The 
second is Science—that is, the ac- 
ceptation of the idea from positive 
proof of such cogency that you will 
never admit the possibility of the 
opposite. The third is Faith—that 
is, the refusal to admit the possibil- 
ity of the opposite in spite of the 
absence of such cogent positive 
proof. Three very good examples 
of the three states of mind are: the 
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Opinion of most educated men to- 
day that our civilization slowly de- 
veloped from barbaric origins; the 
Scientific Conclusion that the earth 
is a spheroid and not flat; the Faith 
which all but a few silly dons have 
in the reality of familiar objects, 
such as, for instance, coal or a 
diamond. 

If any man says to you: “I am 
absolutely certain that our civiliza- 
tion slowly arose from barbaric 
origins, that there was no sudden 
development, and I refuse to admit 
any possibility of the opposite, no 
evidence can possibly convince me 
to the contrary,” we should rightly 
regard him as a man making an 
Act of Faith, and a very rotten one 
at that; for evidence may come to 
light any day which would upset 
his faith altogether, and put him in 
the ridiculous position of either 


having to deny plain reason or to 
confess himself a fool. 

On the other hand, after exam- 
ination of the proof now accumu- 
lated, a man would be equally a 
fool who should affirm that the 


earth was flat. This is a matter of 
Science, of conviction through pos- 
itive and absolutely conclusive ev- 
idence, and if a man were to say 
that he held his judgment in sus- 
pense in this matter, we should 
rightly think him just as much of 
a fool as the first man, who was so 
very positive about things of which 
the evidence was insufficient. 
Lastly, in our example of Faith, 
we know very well that the man 
who says, “This is a piece of coal 
and that is a diamond, and they are 
quite different things,” is talking 
sense, that is, telling the truth. 
When some half-educated popular 
writer tells him that coal and dia- 
mond are really the same, being 
both pure carbon, he may not know 
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what to answer, but his common 
sense tells him that he is being 
bamboozled—coal and diamond he 
inwardly knows are not the same 
in spite of apparent evidence to the 
contrary. He exercises Faith in the 
power of the human senses to ap- 
preciate reality. 

For this Faith there is good ra- 
tional support, though it is not 
based on Reason. The answer to 
your “Popular Scientist” who fool- 
ishly calls coals and diamonds 
identical is, that similarity or iden- 
tity upon one line of analysis does 
not involve similarity or identity 
along another line of analysis. By 
chemical analysis, which is only one 
out of an infinite possible num- 
ber of analyses, a diamond and a 
piece of coal may give identical re- 
actions, but they are none the less 
entirely different. 

In the same way a picture by 
Van Dyck and a specimen of wall 
paper may be of exactly the same 
number of _ superficial square 
inches, but they are not at all the 
same thing, because superficial area 
is only one of an infinite number of 
qualities to be considered. 

Now, it is remarkable that, in 
countries of Protestant culture, we 
Catholics alone are acquainted, 
either instinctively or through 
training, with this triple division. 
The whole world around us ignores 
the third; the whole world around 
us works on the postulate that there 
are two forms in which an idea may 
be held, Opinion and Science. The 
results of this error are all-pervad- 
ing, warping the whole of contem- 
porary thought, especially in Brit- 
ain and the United States. It is due 
to this that you get a curious fusion 
between Opinion and Science—the 
laughable affirmation of certitude 
upon points where proof hardly ex- 
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ists, and the no less laughable skep- 
ticism upon matters which no sane 
man should doubt. 

In the particular field of religion 
this piece of negative criticism, 
whereby we can shake the false 
postulates of the world around us, 
are of a value which must be within 
the experience of many of my read- 
ers. I at least have discovered, and 
I think that most of my readers 
must have discovered, that one of 
the very first misunderstandings 
one meets with, in the matter of 
Religion, is upon this very point of 
the third category of knowledge: 
certitude in the absence of deduc- 
tive proof or experience. How often 
have we not heard people saying, “I 
cannot believe this until I can see it 
proved,” and saying it with regard 
to matters which of their nature 
are not susceptible to positive 
proof. How often do we not see be- 
wilderment at the idea that Faith 
is an act of will! Still more com- 
mon is the conception of Faith 
(Faith in Catholic doctrine at least) 
as an effect of suggestion, not cor- 
responding to any objective reality. 

The same man who is himself 
steeped in a false suggestion will 
complacently make that affirma- 
tion without any idea of how the 
Catholic mind instinctively checks 
by experience, daily and hourly, the 
truth of conceptions already ac- 
cepted, in so far as life in this 
world can provide such checks. I 
have known hosts of men who made 
the firmest Act of Faith in an Ice 
Age (which they had read of in lit- 
tle textbooks) and who were yet 
convinced that an Act of Faith in, 
say, the indissolubility of marriage 
was a blind and servile acceptance 
of dead assertion, or an Act of 
Faith in the possibility of a miracle 
a willful self-deception. In connec- 
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tion with the last sentence I cannot 
do better than quote the admirable 
remark of my friend Mr. Chester- 
ton—I forget the actual words, but 
they ran rather to this effect: “A 
Catholic is free to believe, or to 
doubt, any particular miracle at 
Lourdes on its evidence; but your 
typical scientist is not free to judge 
the evidence. He is bound to deny 
the evidence, however strong, and 
to escape the plain conclusion of 
reason by some new theory, how- 
ever fantastic.” 

The historical example that I 
would give is as follows: All the 
world around us takes it for 
granted that a certain repressive 
system of forbidding the free exer- 
cise of the human reason con- 
strained Western mankind for 
something like a thousand years; 
that the discussion of most prob- 
lems, and especially of vital philo- 
sophic and moral problems, was 
forbidden under a sort of terror, 
and by an elaborate ecclesiastical 
organization which grew more and 
more repressive until at last men 
evwld not bear it, and burst their 
chains in the sixteenth century; 
since which time thought has been 
free outside the Catholic body, and, 
on account of that freedom, most 
vital problems have been happily 
solved, and mankind thus rendered 
secure in soul. 

Now, that view of history is as 
unlike true history as would be the 
statement that Napoleon Bonaparte, 
after suffering innumerable defeats 
for twenty years, managed with the 
remainder of his army to make a 
glorious rally in 1815 at Waterloo, 
thereby establishing his security 
upon the French throne, and ac- 
quiring the overlordship of Europe 
which his family have maintained 
up to the present day. 
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This monstrous conception of 
history, that speculation is forbid- 
den or sterile under Catholicism 
and fruitful outside the Church, 
cannot be undermined by mere af- 
firmation of the truth in general, 
for that would appear as a mere 
contradiction and be therefore at 
once rejected. 


But it can be undermined by per- 


petual negative criticism. For in- 
stance, we can present the actual 
chain of events in the history of 
non-Catholic philosophical discus- 
sion, beginning with the compar- 
ative lucidity of the early skeptics, 
showing the false step of Descartes, 
and leading on to the increasing 
muddlement of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries, un- 
til we reach the complete balder- 
dash of the present day. It can 
quite clearly be shown, as a piece of 
history, that the vital questions 
upon which it is essential that man- 
kind should find an answer, were 
discussed with the utmost freedom, 
and, what is much more important, 
with the fullest result, just in those 
medieval centuries when such free- 
dom was supposed to be absent; 
and that, on the contrary, since the 
break-up of four hundred years 
ago, these questions have been 
gradually abandoned as unsolvable. 
It is a mere matter of history that, 
since the Reformation, the mind 
has been more and more directed 
to things which have nothing at all 
to do with real human happiness 
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and do not fulfill that ultimate end 
of human endeavor. 

I must not prolong what is al- 
ready too lengthy a series of sug- 
gestions, so I will conclude by giv- 
ing this advice to those who have 
life before them, and are fresh from 
the eager study of philosophy and 
history in the universities: Tackle 
this task of negative criticism per- 
petually, and begin by sapping the 
defense before you deliver the as- 
sault. Render your generation 
familiar with its insufficiency and 
error, check its textbooks from Gib- 
bon to that hopelessly muddled 
piece of writing, The Origin of 
Species, and from the compar- 
atively clear Kant to the incompre- 
hensible Bergson. Do it in detail, 
grasping your matter closely, and 
exposing its insufficiency. Do not 
concentrate upon unnecessary de- 
tail, such as anti-Catholic calumny 
against this or that Catholic per- 
sonality; still less undertake the 
fatal and usually unnecessary de- 
fense of individual actions by indi- 
vidual Catholic authorities of the 
past; hammer rather upon the 
fundamental matters, the main 
views of history, and the indirect 
consequences, philosophical and 
historical, of a false religious 
system. Occupy yourself in the 
perpetual disturbance of those 
around you until their falsehoods 
are unrooted. Then it will be time 
to begin the positive work; but 
first, destroy. 














BY THE GRACE OF SAINT ANTHONY. 


By FLorReNcE C. WHITE. 


HE spade struck deep into the 
earth, brought great chunks of 
yellowish brown soil from its long- 
time resting place, and scattered 
fragments of loam and bits of rock 
about the trench where he labored 
with the rest of the street gang. 

Nicold did not hear the jokes of 
his fellow workers; he did not feel 
the scorching rays of a July sun as 
it burned its way through his 
coarse flannel shirt into the dusky 
skin beneath. His thoughts were 
far away from his surroundings— 
the dirt, the clatter, and the heat. 
He was thinking of the girl who 
had come out to him from his na- 
tive town in Italy a year ago—the 
olive-skinned young beauty whom 
he had met at the docks and made 
his wife within an hour of her 
landing on American soil. 

What a year they had had to- 
gether in their tiny, crowded tene- 
ment, a year of romance, so full of 
tenderness and joy that the days 
had glided by, each day a golden 
bead on a golden chain of hap- 
piness. But what at its inception 
had seemed to them only an added 
blessing threatened now to become 
a terrible disaster; to blot out the 
brightness of a life that was almost 
too perfect for human hearts. 

Tina was to have a baby. The 
Virgin and St. Anthony had heard 
their prayers, and when Nicolé had 
first been told of it he had been 
riotously gay. He was to have a 
son—he was so sure that it would 
be a son—a wonderful boy with its 
mother’s eyes and its mother’s 


smile, a boy who would win the 
love of all the world and some day 
would be a great man like Musso- 
lini. But that was in the earlier 
days. Now was a different matter. 
That very morning, when he had 
jammed on the old hat and picked 
up his dinner pail before going to 
kiss Tina good-by, he had been told 
by the district nurse that very soon 
something was to happen. And 
that something, which he so de- 
sired, nevertheless carried with it 
a hideous menace. From _ sheer 
horror Nicold’s arms momentarily 
forgot their appointed task, and 
Nicold himself stood stiff and 
unseeing in the glaring light. The 
boss of the gang recalled him to his 
whereabouts and its exactions. 
“Hi, there, you lazy lout, you’re 
not paid to go to sleep standin’ over 
your job!” Nicold turned again to 
his labor, the misery of crowding 
thoughts making a fever in his 
blood that sent the perspiration 
falling in great beads from his face 
and neck. Even if he had the op- 
portunity to explain, he doubted if 
the boss would understand the 
anxiety that made each shovelful 
of earth thudding into the great 
sifter like a blow upon his heart. 
The sun blazed hotter and hotter; 
the men, working like machines 
now under the steady eye of relent- 
less supervision, did not encourage 
one another with heavy jokes. It 
is doubtful if they would have done 
so even though they were unob- 
served, so grilling was the fiery 
parching blaze from the copper sky. 
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With noon came an hour for rest 
and relaxation. Taking his tin pail, 
Nicold wandered a little distance 
down the road where he found par- 
tial shelter beneath a young elm 
tree. From force of habit and no 
particular desire, he ate the corned- 
beef sandwiches, rye bread, and 
cold coffee prepared by Tina, gulp- 
ing down the food without sensa- 
tion of its taste. 

A middle-aged Irishman, the 
father of a large and increasing 
family, in search of a quieter spot 
than the group he had first chosen, 
joined him and, unmindful of the 
other’s lack of welcome, leisurely 
stuffed a clay pipe with pungent 
tobacco and began to smoke, the 
while he calmly surveyed the road 
made unsightly by huge piles of 
earth and stones. 

“Begorra, and it’s some job 
Murphy’s on his hands there. I 
heard as he needed more men and 
I told me boy Tom to join up, but 
the young spalpeen’ll have none of 
what’ll dirty his mitts. Sooner ride 
in a wet-wash cart and scarce earn 
the britches he wears. I tell you a 
parcel of kids like mine and a man 
has somethin’ to worry about.” 

Nicold became interested. Here 
was a man who had had a lot of 
children, and yet he sat talking as 
if it were the most ordinary thing 
in the world. His companion con- 
tinued, spurred on by an attention 
seldom given him. 

“Yes, begorra, that boy Tom 
don’t scarce earn what covers his 
hide, and yet the young fool’s mar- 
ried and his wife in the ’ospital 
now nearly dead and the baby dead 
when it come.” He spat between 
luxurious puffs at his pipe as he 
reflected on the dismal future to- 
ward which his boy Tom was 
headed, but when he again began 


to speak, he found himself without 
a listener. For Nicold had heard 
enough with the death of the baby. 
He moved slowly up the road with 
unseeing eyes while the Irishman, 
cheated of an audience, pulled 
viciously at the old clay stem, giv- 
ing an occasional grunt of dissatis- 
faction with the world in general 
and with Italians in particular. 

The whistle shrilled, the work 
began anew, and Nicolé once more 
bent strong young shoulders to the 
heavy labor of trench digging. In 
much the same way as the morn- 
ing, the afternoon hours dragged 
on—interminably it seemed to one 
whose sole thought and desire was 
to return to the lovely girl wife, 
blossoming like a calla lily in the 
midst of squalor and ugliness. 

Half-past five and the day’s toil 
was ended. Nicold deposited his 
spade with those of his fellow 
laborers, threw a rusty black coat 
over his shoulder, picked up the 
pail, and took a crosscut for a 
crowded electric car. Ten, twenty, 
thirty-five minutes, and he was 
rushing into the little street where 
two tiny rooms made a rough set- 
ting for his priceless jewel. As 
usual the quarter was thronged, 
fetid humanity seeking relief in the 
open air, which was almost as life- 
less and vitiated as that of the 
closely packed tenements. 

As he approached his door a 
knot of gossiping women eyed him 
with sympathetic curiosity, and one 
of them, with the friendliness of 
an understanding heart, plucked 
him by the sleeve. 

“Wife’s been took to Hospital. 
At noon when her time came.” 
The young husband stopped, aghast 
at the suddenness of it all. Then 
he turned as if to go in search of 
his treasure, when it occurred to 
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him that he did not know in 
which direction to take his way. 
“Where?” he jerked out. “Sacred 
Heart—big one in Mulberry Street.” 
Again he prepared to hasten off 
and again his informant grasped 
his sleeve. 

“But not—so!” She pointed to 
his rough clothes and the soil that 
covered them. He followed her 
gesture and without a word rushed 
for the stairway that led up to his 
tiny dwelling place. With hands 
so nervously hasty that they could 
scarcely function, he plunged head 
and arms into a basin of cool water, 
rubbing the dirt stains fiercely 
away and leaving great splotches 
of smarting red where the harsh 
towel scraped on the flesh. Then a 
clean shirt and the Sunday clothes 
and shoes—all put on in a few sec- 
onds without regard for any care 
in adjustment. 

Once again in the seething street, 
pushing his way through throngs 
augmented by the arrival from 
work of husbands and fathers. It 
was not far to the Sacred Heart 
Hospital, but Nicold ran all the way 
and dashed up the short flight of 
steps leading to the entrance as if 
he had a personal ailment that 
needed urgent attention. 

As he flung back the door and 
hurried into the spacious vestibule, 
the sight of a nurse, serene and cool 
in her white uniform, acted like a 
tonic. He stopped and took a long 
sighing breath. Then he answered 
her inquiry. 

“My wife—Tina—Tina Vaselli— 
and, and .. .” He stopped in con- 
fusion, but the nurse was smiling 
at him. “Just a minute,” she said 
and went over to the desk. She 
spoke a few words to the woman 
in charge there and then waited 
while the other telephoned up- 
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stairs. All the while she smiled 
encouragingly at Nicold. Presently 
an answer came to her inquiry, and 
she hastened over to where the 
Italian stood shifting from one foot 
to the other. 

“It’s all right,” she announced. 
“Follow me and I'll take you to 
your wife.” Like a dog at his 
master’s heels, Nicold trailed the 
nurse, his eyes wide with the un- 
seeing gaze of a frightened child; 
his nostrils filled with the nauseat- 
ing order of ether. Finally they 
came to where she lay, the long 
lashes of her drooped lids like a 
black smudge on the pallor of 
a pain-stamped face. 

At the sound made by her hus- 
band’s heavy shoes, Tina opened 
her eyes. For a minute she was 
uncertain and then she gave a joy- 
ful little cry and extended weak 
arms in his direction. He was 
kneeling by her side, blubbering 
unintelligible phrases, the while 
her hand tried to caress the thickly 
matted hair on his bowed head. 

“And see,” she whispered, point- 
ing to a small bed beside her own. 
Nicold looked while the nurse 
raised one corner of the blanket. 
He stared, bewildered, at the tiny 
wrinkled face, while Tina bent 
upon him a look beseeching an ex- 
pression of joy in the new posses- 
sion. But before he could give ut- 
terance to the delight which ran 
like quicksilver through his veins, 
the nurse, with laughter, turned 
down the other side of the blanket 
and behold—another face—fac- 
simile of the first. “Two Musso- 
linis!” registered his brain with 
the rapidity of an electric shock. 

And then, from out of the dis- 
tance somewhere, he heard Tina’s 
soft voice saying, “Nicold and Tina 
—I have already named them!” 

















THE COMING ELECTIONS IN FRANCE. 


By Denis GWYNN. 


OME time before the end of 

April, a completely new Par- 
liament will have been elected in 
France, upon the character of 
which will depend not only the 
future settlement between France 
and Germany, but also the issue of 
whether the Church in France will 
be allowed to continue its present 
peaceful development, or will be 
subject to new persecutions. ~— 

When I left France towards the 
end of December, people were won- 
dering whether the partial renewal 
of the Senate, which was due to 
take place on January 6th, would 
result in any large increase of 
votes for the parties of the Left. 
The elections have now been held, 
and the parties of the Left have 
gained, at the most optimistic cal- 
culation on their part, no more 
than six seats out of the total of 
116 which had to be filled. But 
since I left France, the situation 
has been profoundly altered by the 
wholly unexpected success of the 
Labour Party arising out of the 
general elections in Great Britain. 
The advent of a Labour Govern- 
ment in London will undoubtedly 
affect very seriously the security 
of M. Poincaré’s position as Prime 
Minister. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
as a convinced Socialist of the 
international school, is known to 
intend doing all in his power to 
consolidate right across Europe 
the forces of what are generally 
described as the parties of the Left. 
In France, where the political di- 
visions between parties are very 


vaguely defined, the main line of 
cleavage is expressed by the two 
phrases, the “Bloc National” on the 
one side and the “Bloc des Gauches” 
on the other. Mr. Macdonald’s 
general foreign policy may be 
briefly summarized by saying that 
all his efforts will be directed to- 
wards establishing a solid Bloc des 
Gauches across Europe from Lon- 
don to Moscow. 

The position of France as the sole 
surviving Conservative Government 
in between these two main centers 
of Socialism in the future will 
naturally become precarious. Mr. 
Macdonald, it is true, has lost no 
time in declaring his deep desire for 
friendly relations with France. 
But his conception of France is 
very different, indeed, to that 
which has hitherto been held by 
former British Prime Ministers. 
Before being called upon to take of- 
fice, he has written to M. Poincaré’s 
principal opponent, M. Herriot, 
who is the acknowledged leader of 
the Bloc des Gauches, a letter in 
which he expressed his hope that 
the traditions of French Lib- 
eralism (which are in fact the very 
opposite of all that M. Poincaré 
has stood for in the past two years) 
will prevail, and that upon that 
basis a real understanding between 
England and France will at last be 
arrived at. It may be assumed at 
once, without the smallest doubt, 
that the policy of Mr. Macdonald 
as the leader of the Labour Party 
will be to unite with the German 
and the Russian Socialist Govern- 
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ments, in consolidating the forces 
which have since the war over- 
thrown all the monarchies in Cen- 
tral Europe, and which are now 
opposed of one accord to the at- 
titude that M. Poincaré has rep- 
resented in his policy towards Ger- 
many. 

If M. Poincaré really spoke and 
acted for a united France, he would 
be in a much stronger position in 
regard to the impending union of 
forces between the Socialist Gov- 
ernment in Germany and the So- 
cialist Government in England, 
which will henceforward attempt 
to bring him down by combined 
pressure from both sides. But M. 
Poincaré does not any longer rep- 
resent a united France. Within 
the past six months he has lost in- 
fluence to an astonishing extent, 
and even though the Bloc des 
Gauches have failed to increase sub- 
stantially their previous majority 
in the Senate, that need not imply 
that they will fail to the same ex- 
tent in the general elections for the 
new Chamber of Deputies which 
are to be held early this spring. 
At the time of writing, reports have 
been freely published to the effect 
that M. Poincaré and his colleagues 
now contemplate rushing this ap- 
peal to the country for a renewal 
of confidence, at an earlier date 
than had been anticipated. Under 
the French Constitution, it is neces- 
sary that the present Chamber of 
Deputies should dissolve not later 
than the Ist of April this year, but 
the Ministry are at liberty to dis- 
solve before that time. Twenty 
days must elapse before the elec- 
tions are held, and it is now sug- 
gested that M. Poincaré intends to 
force on the general elections be- 
fore the end of February, so that 
they would be held before the new 
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budget has to be _ produced. 
Whether such tactics will succeed 
in preventing a landslide of public 
opinion remains to be seen, but it 
appears that the parties of the Left 
are eager to have an election at any 
time now. They consider that M. 
Poincaré has become sufficiently 
discredited by the failure of his 
policy in the Ruhr, and by the gen- 
eral discontent which has been 
produced by the constant rise in 
the cost of living and by the con- 
tinued fall of the franc. 

If he is obliged to present his 
next budget before going to the 
country, there is no doubt that his 
embarrassments will be still further 
increased; because, before’ the 
budget can be produced, it may be 
presumed that the two international 
committees, which are investigat- 
ing respectively the present capac- 
ity of Germany to pay reparations 
and the means available for forc- 
ing German capitalists to recall the 
money that they have invested in 
other countries, will have arrived 
at definite conclusions. It is quite 
safe to assume already, if one has 
any knowledge of the tendencies of 
the present situation, that these 
two committees can only report in 
one way. M. Poincaré has pro- 
duced such complete chaos in Ger- 
many that no serious reparation 
payments can be expected within 
the next few years. He insisted 
upon occupying the Ruhr in de- 
fiance of British protests, and rep- 
resentations from many quarters, 
because he genuinely believed, and 
succeeded in convincing public 
opinion of the same belief, that a 
military occupation of the Ruhr 
would force Germany to pay. He 
persuaded France that, even if Ger- 
many remained obdurate in refus- 
ing payment, the mere fact of 
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occupation of the factories and 
mines would in itself be productive 
of reparation payments. These 
prophecies have all been falsified, 
and M. Poincaré is now faced with 
a situation that is largely of his 
own making. His honesty and his 
genuine conviction that he was do- 
ing the right thing are above suspi- 
cion, but it is no longer possible to 
consider that his policy has been 
anything but a failure. 

In the meantime, the vast burden 
of internal debt has accumulated 
to a figure at which the interest 
charges upon France’s reconstruc- 
tion loans and war loans, without 
even counting the loans from other 
countries, now amount to about 
two-thirds of the entire tax revenue 
of the country. Hitherto French 
people have been persuaded that 
these vast debts would be repaid 
out of German reparations. It was 
not seriously thought that Ger- 
many could repay them all at once, 
but there was a general conviction 
that Germany would be able to pay 
such substantial annual install- 
ments as would not only cover the 
interest upon France’s internal 
loans, but would provide a sinking 
fund out of which the entire 
amount would be repaid. Now that 
the real situation is becoming 
understood, confidence in France is 
being shaken, and cautious people 
are transferring their money out- 
side of the country in order to pro- 
vide against eventualities. The 
franc is falling rapidly in con- 
sequence, and the decline in the 
franc sends up the cost of living in 
France almost from week to week. 
Serious trouble has already begun 
to appear, and even the civil serv- 
ants have been obliged to demon- 
strate on a scale which has in- 
volved collision with the police, to 
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demand what they describe as a 
bare minimum of _§ subsistence, 
which is several times as large a 
wage as they are at present receiv- 
ing. 

Such is the situation on the eve 
of the general elections in France. 
M. Poincaré’s opponents not only 
will profit by the discredit into 
which his own government has 
fallen, owing to his failure in a 
task which most friends of France 
have for long regarded as being 
impossible of solution, but will 
themselves face the _ electorate 
with a program which promises to 
save France from the fear of war 
which has been constantly present 
since the Ruhr was occupied. It 
will be an immense advantage to 
them if they can establish such re- 
lations with the Labour Govern- 
ment in London that it will become 
perfectly plain that if France re- 
turns the Bloc des Gauches by a 
large majority, English opposition 
will be withdrawn, and England 
will do all in her power to assist 
the reconstruction of France and 
Germany alike, instead of being 
obliged (as has hitherto been the 
case) to remain apparently friendly 
to France while sympathizing with 
Germany. It may well be that M. 
Poincaré will profit by that strongly 
anti-British feeling in France 
which leads people to rally round 
any government which is attacked 
by other countries. He will cer- 
tainly benefit, too, by the fact that 
the real leaders of the parties of 
the Left, MM. Caillaux and Malvy, 
who were condemned for treasoi 
during the war, are still regarded 
with considerable distrust. 

But the same change which has 
taken place in England has also 
taken place, though less rapidly, 
in France. Mr. E. D. Morel was 
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imprisoned during the war as a 
pro-German, and Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald was generally denounced 
as a traitor and was hounded out 
of his old constituency in the gen- 
eral election after the Armistice. 
Now they have both recovered 
their old influence, and are much 
stronger than they ever have been 
before. Similarly in France, M. 
Caillaux has already gained some 
of the glory of political martyrdom, 
at any rate in the eyes of the young 
men who are not under the ‘in- 
fluence of the extreme nationalism 
of the French Royalists. And M. 
Malvy has even been unveiling war 
memorials in his old constituency 
at the request of his constituents. 

It is far from likely, however, 
that the parties of the Left which 
acknowledge their allegiance to M. 
Caillaux and M. Malvy, and even to 
M. Herriot, who holds the gap dur- 
ing their political ostracism, will be 
returned with a majority at the 
next Parliament. They may not even 
increase the number of their votes 
very much more substantially than 
they did in the elections for the 
Senate in January. But their in- 
fluence has grown enormously. 
M. Poincaré himself has for months 
past been obliged to move as far in 
the direction of the Left as he pos- 
sibly can, in order to keep pace 
with the tendencies of public opin- 
ion. The question must now be 
faced, whether in the next Par- 
liament M. Poincaré, who has 
never commanded an _ absolute 
majority in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties for his own party, but who 
has obtained a general measure 
of support from a combination of 
various parties, will still be able to 
hold his miscellaneous followers 
together; or whether the Conserv- 
atives who have hitherto been his 
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main supporters will not suddenly 
find themselves isolated, because 
the parties which have hitherto 
been in the center but have voted 
Conservative will vote Liberal in- 
stead? 

It is necessary to analyze the 
present Parliamentary situation at 
such length, because the future of 
French politics, both internal and 
external, will depend very largely 
upon the fate of M. Poincaré in the 
spring. The tragedy of French 
politics at the present time is that, 
whereas almost every other coun- 
try in the world would be delighted 
that the parties of the Left, with 
their program of withdrawing from 
the Ruhr and attempting recon- 
ciliation with Germany upon a 
basis of industrial codperation be- 
tween the two countries, should 
come into power in France, these 
parties of the Left are to-day quite 
as bitterly anticlerical as before the 
war, and are likely even to outdo 
the anticlerical persecutions of 
pre-war days, once they have be- 
come able to revenge themselves 
upon the Conservative influences 
which after the end of the war 
virtually drove them out of public 
life. A very well-known French 
Senator of the Left said to me not 
long ago that he believed the parties 
of the Left will yet produce a 
wave of anticlericalism in France 
much more violent than anything 
which has hitherto been seen in 
modern times. While he regretted 
this, he regarded it as inevitable, 
and his arguments were worth con- 
sidering, because he is in a position 
to know what the policy of the 
Bloc des Gauches is likely to be. 

The Church, he declares, has not 
only won back, by insinuating 
methods, a great deal of the social 
and political influence that was 

















taken from her by the anticlerical 
laws, but has shown every deter- 
mination to dominate the Republic 
by subterranean intrigues. Thus, 
whereas the War Office and the 
Army were before the war under 
the influence of the anticlericals, 
so that even a great soldier like 
Marshal Foch was deprived of his 
command simply because he was 
suspected of being opposed to the 
measures that the Liberal Govern- 
ments were enacting, nowadays all 
the great generals are notoriously 
Catholic, and (according to their 
opponents) insist upon using their 
military patronage to secure the 
promotion of no one but Catholics. 
More serious is the fact that the 
clergy in France have undoubtedly 
identified themselves, in what ap- 
pears to the outsider as an excess 
of patriotic zeal, with every mani- 
festation of extreme nationalism in 
France. They have organized boy 
scouts and patriotic young men’s 
associations which have been prom- 
inent on every occasion in support- 
ing the aggressive policy of M. 
Poincaré’s Government in regard 
to Germany. They have identificd 
themselves irrevocably, both by 
speeches and by writing, and still 
more by their activities in organ- 
izing patriotic associations, with 
the policy of the Ruhr. 

Now that that policy has become 
discredited, will the Church in 
France share in its diseredit? Will 
the Church even be made the 
scapegoat by the parties of the 
Left, who will find themselves un- 
able to restore financial stability 
and will have to find some victim 
whom they can hold responsible 
for what has happened? The anti- 
clerical tendencies of the parties of 
the Left are only too apparent. 
Time after time they have used 
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every possible pretext for raising 
the question of diplomatic relations 
between France and the Vatican, 
and on the flimsiest pretexts they 
have all joined in voting unan- 
imously in favor of withdrawing 
the French ambassador from the 
Vatican. It can scarcely be doubted 
that, if the parties of the Left do 
come into power during the pres- 
ent year as a result of M. Poincaré’s 
discredit, and of the union of 
forces between Socialism in Ger- 
many and Socialism in England, 
then Freneh diplomatic relations 
with the Vatican will be ruptured 
almost at once, as surely as diplo- 
matic relations with Russia will be 
immediately restored. 

That, however, is not the only 
fear. The old question of the 
schools in France is as acute as 
ever. The success of the Catholic 
“free” schools, which are supported 
entirely by voluntary contributions, 
given by French people who are 
obliged to pay rates for the lay 
Government schools which are of 
no service to them, has been a con- 
stant source of irritation to the 
French Radicals. Catholics of the 
less cautious type in France have 
been advocating month after month 
that the same subsidies should he 
given to the French Catholic 
schools as are given in England to 
Catholic schools which can show 
that they have a certain minimum 
of pupils on their books. But the 
more cautious Catholics, who re- 
alize that France is always on the 
verge of an anticlerical eruption, 
regard such demands as being too 
provocative to be wise. The old 
claim made by all the French 
Radicals, and expressed by M. 
Jaurés in a famous speech not long 
before his assassination, that Cath- 
olic schools must be suppressed 
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because they taught the existence 
of a power higher than the State, 
and consequently must be regarded 
as dangerous centers of anarchy 
within the State, is still held. 

It is well that the danger of a 
definitely anticlerical outbreak in 
France should be realized by Cath- 
olics in every country and that they 
should be prepared to use whatever 
influence they can in any direction, 
to prevent the possibility of such 
an anticlerical policy being pur- 
sued. By some means or other, if 
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Europe is to be saved from chaos, 
and if France is to be saved from 
a more ferocious anticlericalism 
than we have yet seen, a means 
must be found which will at once 
restore the influences that make 
for peace with Germany and not 
war, while at the same time safe- 
guarding the Catholic minority of 
France from oppression and per- 
secution—by those who at the 
moment are regarded, and not 
without reason, as the real friends 
of peace in Europe. 





MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
By CHarLes TRUEMAN LANHAM. 


On! let us bury him on some high place— 


On some high hill that tumbles to the sea— 
Where he may watch the stars swing out through space 
Like sanctuary lamps before the face 

Of God. Oh! let us bury him where he 
May hear the solemn mass of wind and wave 

And see the golden wafer of the sun 

Placed slowly on the sea’s half-parted lips 
By God’s own hand. Oh! let us make his grave 
On some high hill that man has never trod, . 
That he who served us both till life was done 
May now be acolyte to only One— 


His God. 

















IRISH CONSERVATISM. 


By JAMEs F. Cassipy, B.A. 


N the English-speaking world 
alone, there are doubtless mil- 
lions who believe that Ireland and 
conservatism have never seriously 
mated. A considerable section of 
humanity has heard through hostile 
propaganda that radicalism and un- 
ruly instincts are essential elements 
of Irish character and has accepted 
this teaching as if it were a dogma 
of religion. This article is prt- 
marily penned with the intention of 
contributing in some small degree 
to the undoing of this false tradition 
and the creating of a true under- 
standing of Irish life and character. 
An honest examination of the 
character of the Celt reveals, not 
merely a little, but very much that 
speaks of the conservative. Some 
of this is donated by nature itself, 
some by the molding power of his- 
torical circumstance. 

In the Irishman there is notice- 
able a conspicuous fund of individ- 
ualism, a tendency to exalt his own 
personality and the ideals and feel- 
ings that emanate therefrom. This 
is what makes him so dogmatic in 
debate and so unyielding in prin- 
ciple. It is this that Chesterton 
noticed when he spoke of the “pos- 
itive and provocative quality of 
Irish opinion.” Its possession 
largely accounts for that tenacity 
of purpose that has marked his 
patriatic endeavors, for Irish na- 
tionalism is emphatically intellec- 
tual and the resultant of rigid 
attachment to ideals, It helps to 
explain his capacity for taking 
pains in spheres congenial to his 


genius, such as the intricate meters 
of his verse and the delicately ex- 
ecuted spiral interlacings of his 
illuminated manuscripts. It throws 
some light on the meditative ways 
and love. of the solitary frequently 
visible in Irish thought and espe- 
cially in Ahe taste for religious se- 
clusion. 

Closely connected with this pro- 
nounced individualism is the pre- 
dilection for silence that reigns in 
Ireland. For all the island’s fame 
for oratory, it gives considerable 
attention to bridling of the tongue. 
This policy has the sanction of cen- 
turies, for, according to an old 
Gaelic proverb, brevity is a glory of 
speech and silence is more com- 
mendable than words. To this 
characteristic, Canon Sheehan, a 
keen student of Irish life, makes 
frequent and emphatic reference 
in his novels. This partially jus- 
tifies George Birmingham’s state- 
ment that the Irishman “has rarely 
succeeded in expressing himself,” 
for he harbors much within him- 
self that he regards as too intimate 
a part of his own being to be shared 
with others, or too subjective for 
facile transition into the realm of 
speech. 

A natural shyness also, aug- 
mented by the fear of that very 
Celtic tendency towards satire, 
calls for verbal restraint in a land 
where an exaggerated opinion of 
individual ideas and a dread of 
their suffering at the hands of a 
critic prevail. Referring to this 
phase of conservatism, Shane Les- 
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lie remarks that everything in Ire- 
land is secret because everybody is 
suspect. A commonly encountered 
feature of this verbal reserve is the 
practice of making a preliminary 
reply to a question by asking an- 
other question, so as to safeguard 
the accuracy of the final response. 
For the same reason, a lack of 
definiteness in answering is very 
general, this method of reply pre- 
senting a minimum of opportunity 
for critical retort. All this reserve, 
though in many ways advanta- 
geous, has largely contributed to 
foreign misunderstanding of Irish 
character, which, concealed beneath 
a simple surface, becomes elusive 
and puzzling to the unaccustomed 
eye. 

Into this matter of conservatism 
in speech the factors of ancestry 
and history likewise enter. Nu- 
merous idioms from the Gaelic are 
used in everyday English, because 
such has been the traditional usage 
since the Irish began to adopt the 
tongue of the foreigner. Many 
terms and modes of pronunciation 
that are obsolete in modern Eng- 
lish, but were quite correct in Eliz- 
abethan days and even respectable 
enough for the pen of Shakespeare, 
still live on the lips of the Irish 
people. The proverb, that immu- 
table expression of racial wisdom, 
is held in marked reverence be- 
cause it is old and ancestral. 

In industry the retention of old 
and unprogressive ways tells of 
conservatism so extreme as to in- 
duce almost a state of stagnancy in 
the material side of Irish life. To 
this a sense of fatalism, born of an 
undercurrent of feeling that Prov- 
idence gives material progress 
without the adequate codperation 
of man, contributes. The Irish, 


children of eternity as they have 
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been called, with their visions 
riveted on things supernatural, are 
inclined to seek too frequently the 
intervention of the miraculous, 
even in material development. 
More preoccupied than, for in- 
stance, the German or the Anglo- 
Saxon with the things of the spirit, 
they have less zest than these for 
the things of this life. Their con- 
sciousness of the transient nature 
of time engenders a disposition to 
preserve what its hurried passage 
has left behind, and to despise or 
neglect the speed of the progres- 
sionist who cannot value time in 
terms of eternity. This attitude to 
some extent explains what Arnold 
calls their “readiness to revolt 
against the despotism of fact.” A 
nation so keenly alive to eternal 
values resents the tyranny that a 
humdrum and prosaic existence 
imposes on noble ideals and golden 
fancies. 

Historical factors, too, had much 
to do with this lack of adventure 
and efficiency in material progress. 
Iniquitous laws that for centuries 
struck at every effort for self-im- 
provement helped to develop a 
spirit of passivity rather than of 
action. Under their lashes, to 
maintain a status quo and to en- 
dure became a part of the philos- 
ophy of life. Then that note of 
destiny which has justified Ire- 
land’s title of the Isle of Destiny 
has committed the nation to dream- 
ing of rather than acting for a pros- 
perous future. It has made Ire- 
land feel that the past has not 
revealed a full flowering of its 
genius and that its plenitude of 
glory must come rather automat- 
ically and poetically when Irish 
sovereign independence greets the 
dawn. 

Conservative tendencies are also 
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nourished by the Celt’s intense 
love of country. At the root of this 
passionate attachment to his land 
is a towering pride of race. Back 
in the dim ages of history we read 
of that pride in one of the fifteen 
commandments of Eolus, leader of 
the Celtic race from 1368 B. c. to 
1335 sp. c. “Preserve the glory of 
thy race—die or live free” was the 
order of this ancient Celt to his 
people. Recent years have proved 
that the creed of Eolus is the her- 
itage of Ireland of to-day. This 
love of country receives added vigor 
from the Irishman’s love of nature, 
of the world that surrounds him 
during the impressionable years of 
youth and becomes a part of his 
very being. It is this that has 
created his interesting topograph- 
ical system, in which there is strik- 
ing evidence of the craving of the 
Gael to have his name and fame in- 
timately associated with the phys- 
ical contour of the land when he 
himself has passed away. 
Additional proof of this desire is 
witnessed in the Dinnsenchus, 
which gives the legendary history 
of Irish topography and records a 
vast array of names of places that 
recall great personages of the past. 
Yet what the Dinnsenchus holds is 
but a minor part of the vast topo- 
graphical system of the country. 
This attachment to nature is 
further in evidence in the ancient 
belief, which is not yet extinct, that 
the soul after death pays one final 
visit to the beloved places associ- 
ated with the birth, death, burial, 
and baptism of the departed. Little 
wonder that the Irish, who are so 
wedded to natural beauty, should 
have a poetic prejudice against any 
industrial progress that could mar 
the loveliness they worship. Little 
wonder that they cherish more 
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dearly the unchanging existence of 
the country than the volatile life 
of the city. 

Very marked conservative in- 
fluences enter into Irish patriotism 
because Ireland happens to be an 
island considerably distant from 
the throb of the world’s heart. 
Geographical position encourages 
isolated national thought and tends 
to develop an exaggerated sense of 
Ireland’s ability to produce a satis- 
factory civilization without external 
aid. It creates a desire for seclu- 
sion from/foreigners and nourishes 
a prejudice (which is certainly 
wholesome) against revolutionary 
doctrines that come from outside. 
This attitude is_ still further 
strengthened by the marked local- 
ism that prevails within this in- 
sularity. The Irish who remain in 
Ireland are a home-loving people, 
travel very little, and are oftentimes 
inclined to think that the world 
can find more to admire in one of 
their counties than one of their 
counties in the world. Even quite 
a percentage of those who go into 
exile maintain this attitude through 
life and, with the strengthened 
idealism that years of absence 
bring, feel as the Children of Tui- 
reann felt of old, when, returning 
dying to their native land, they 
said, “Raise our heads. . . that we 
may see Eire from us, and then we 
care not whether to receive death 
or life.” 

The strongest proof, perhaps, of 
the conservative patriotism of the 
Irish is the power that their history 
displays to resist conquest by for- 
eign civilizations. They were so 
profoundly conscious of the beauty 
of their national life that they 
could not be wooed or coerced from 
it by any alien wiles or force. 
They found in Christianity a teach- 
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ing most acceptable to Celtic life, 
but they resisted Greek ideals and 
Roman civilization which had an 
intimate historical connection with 
the Christian Church. They defied 
for centuries the imperialist Norse- 
man, Norman, and Saxon, and 
made their own national life more 
substantially the conqueror than 
the victim of the invader. This 
struggle for the retention of na- 
tional consciousness still goes on, 
and its victory is more apparent to- 
day than ever. 

More striking than that of his 
patriotism is the tenacity of pur- 
pose displayed by the Irishman in 
matters religious. In this respect 
his record is unique. Once con- 
vinced of the orthodoxy of his faith, 
his fidelity to principle asserts it- 
self and shields it with almost im- 
pregnable strength against the 
undermining agencies of persecu- 
tion or prosperity. Then his reli- 
gion has from the beginning been 
so closely interwoven with his na- 
tional faith that fidelity to the for- 
mer has become as much a test of 
true patriotism as loyalty to the 
ideals of the latter. The demand 
of a democratic fifth-century Ire- 
land that, in non-essentials of or- 
ganization, customs, and discipline, 
the Church should receive the im- 
press of Celtic life, and the fine 
diplomacy of St. Patrick in yield- 
ing to that demand, kept eccle- 
siasticism free from state influence 
and placed it forever close to the 
heart of the nation. 

It is, however, in the social and 
political system which the ancient 
Irish evolved that the most exten- 
sive evidence can be found for 
many conservative tendencies in 
the life of the modern Gael. Tribal- 
ism, enduring in Ireland till the 
seventeenth century, left a more 
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lasting impression on that country 
than on any other European land. 
Its political organization ceased 
with the accession of James I. of 
England, but its spirit abided in the 
character and life of the people. 

Tribalism emphasized respect for 
the traditional and thus nourished 
a desire to make the inspiration of 
the past a guide for the activities 
of the future. In its educational 
scheme it insisted on a remarkable 
training of the faculty of memory, 
for it expected the nation at large 
to be familiar with the romance 
and history of its past. On this 
account the Irish, with the excep- 
tion of the Greeks, were the only 
people in Europe to blend their 
mythology with their history, fer 
thus their remembered past be- 
came more extensive, popular, and 
vital. Under the tribal régime the 
old Gaelic universities conferred 
the doctorate only on those who 
had stored away in their memories 
three hundred and fifty tales. At 
the great festivals and democratic 
assemblies these tales were recited, 
and those who heard them returned 
to their homes with their minds 
well stocked with tradition and 
reverence for the past. 

This reverence for tradition still 
survives in Ireland. The profes- 
sional story-teller is, indeed, almost 
obsolete, but the popular esteem 
for a heroic tale is almost as keen 
as ever. The modern educator, too, 
who is most representative of the 
national mentality is looking con- 
siderably to the past for guidance 
in the establishment of a worthy 
educational system for his country. 
The memory of the noble dead, 
which is an essential element of 
national tradition, is a very vital 
force to-day. The great ones of the 
race have to be immortalized, for 
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the Celtic love of fame, whether in- 
dividual or racial, is still very 
strong. It is expressed in the 
words of Cuchulainn, the premier 
hero of the Gael, when he says: 
“What reck I... though I remain in 
being but one day and one night, 
if my deeds live after me and my 
exploits be told.” Surely there was 
much truth in the saying of Canon 
Sheehan that everything in Ireland 
is judged by age. 

Part and parcel of the respect 
for the traditional is esteem for 
what is aristocratic. Nobility of 
blood makes a strong appeal to a 
people whose ancient social and 
political system was essentially 
based on the bond of kinship, and 
impressed on every freeman a 
knowledge of princely ancestry, 
whether immediate or remote. 
Hence arose the belief that nobility 
of family should be characterized 
by pure and upright ways, and that 
kings and chieftains who were un- 
just were unworthy of their high 
positions. For this reason it was 
assumed, until the contrary was 
proved, that a _ king’s evidence 
was above that of all else save that 
of a bishop, pilgrim, or doctor of 
learning. 

That pride in noble ancestry is 
yet deeply embedded in Irish char- 
acter, and it is the writer’s belief 
that its presence, taken in con- 
junction with other conservative 
tendencies, demands for Ireland a 
native monarchy rather than a re- 
public. This does not imply that 
the Irish are unfit for a democratic 
government. They believe as much 
as any people in the rights of man, 
but their character seems adapted 
to a limited monarchy, wherein 
their conservative as well as their 
progressive instincts should reeeive 
due consideration. Such was the 
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nature of the ancient Irish state, 
which was more of a crowned re- 
public than a pure democracy. 
The present campaign for a repub- 
lic is not a repudiation of monarchy 
as such, but rather a temporary 
expression of extreme dislike of a 
foreign and usurping monarchy. 
If England happened to be a re- 
public, the Irish revolt would prob- 
ably have been intensely royalist in 
order to emphasize by contrast the 
répugnance of the oppressed for 
the oppressor. 

Tribalism, too, developed an apti- 
tude in Irishmen for lionizing 
leaders. As the idea of state was 
poorly developed in the Gaelic com- 
monwealth, the most potent source 
of national political unity was the 
personality of the high king, rather 
than the system of government at 
his disposal. What was true of the 
high king with regard to the whole 
country was true of each chief in 
relation to his tribe. Resources 
in men and wealth were not a de- 
ciding factor in the strength of a 
clan if it lacked the magnetism of 
a strong leader round whom these 
forces should rally. The appeal of 
the picturesque and romantic in 
personality to a people of imagina- 
tive and poetic temperament was 
very great. Something of that old 
epic love of the heroic, something 
of that primitive desire for giant- 
ism that is so prominent in all 
Irish literature, still abides in Irish 
nature and calls it to worship at 
the shrine of manhood, where no- 
bility of blood and capacity for 
leadership have formed an alliance. 

Another conservative influence 
of the clan system was the political 
and social dignity accorded to the 
family. In ancient Ireland the 
preservation of the family’s integ- 
rity and honor was a matter of 
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serious import. For this purpose 
genealogies were jealously guarded 
lest property rights and social posi- 
tion should suffer. This constant 
scrutiny of family life encouraged 
the preservation of those domestic 
virtues which are the most funda- 
mental props of wholesome nation- 
hood. This exalted idea of the 
family is yet a vital force in Ire- 
land. 

The continuance of this tribal 
heritage Chesterton sensed, when 
he said that “all roads in Ireland, 
of fact or folklore, of theology or 
of grammar, lead us back to that 
door and hearth of the household, 
that fortress of the family which is 
the key-fortress of the whole strat- 
egy of the island.” Renan sounds 
the same note when he says that 
the Irish are “before all else a 
domestic race, fitted for family life 
and fireside joys.” The genealog- 
ical trend of the Irish mind is as 
strong as ever, for it revels as of 
old in solving the intricacies of kin- 
ship. Sterility is yet regarded as 
the bitterest curse that could blight 
the life of a family. Thus survives 
a reverence for an _ institution 
which is a decided contribution to 
the conservative elements within 
the nation. Where domestic vir- 
tues are enthroned, anarchical 
tendencies, distorted conceptions of 
liberty, and principles subversive 
of the rights of property cannot 
prevail. Where blood speaks so 
audibly, no artificial programs of 
communism shall be permitted to 
destroy the rights of that most 
fundamental and natural social 
unit of the nation, the family. 

The primary reason for this solic- 
itude for the family was the pres- 
ervation of landed property rights. 
Land possessed a unique attraction 
for the Gael, because, generally 
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speaking, on it the substance of his 
importance as a citizen depended. 
Hence the Brehon Code saw to it 
that the land-tenant should have 
that security of tenure which en- 
sured stability for the whole struc- 
ture of civilization. Later on, Eng- 
lish feudalism supplanted tribalism 
and struck at the ‘very heart of 
Irish conservative instincts by -giv- 
ing absolute power to the landlord 
and depriving the tenant of a most 
essential and treasured right. Irish 
conservatism was put to a bitter 
test, but it triumphed after a long 
and desperate war upon the Saxon 
landlord. Love for the land was 
intensified by the struggle, and it 
survives to-day as one of the most 
conservative forces in the country. 
It ought to be a great bulwark 
against radicalism, for the agri- 
cultural wealth and the mineral 
poverty of Ireland should ensure 
the predominance of the farming 
element and give precedence to 
rural life and interests. The Irish 
farmer will never consent to re- 
linquishing to a native government, 
which he controls, the property 
rights which he struggled for cen- 
turies to preserve. That means 
that Ireland should never become 
the prey of socialism. 

In his attitude towards law in 
general, the Irishman is as keenly 
appreciative of social stability as in 
his regard for landed rights. The 
Brehon Code, which he created 
without the aid of Roman tradition, 
bears testimony to his love of jus- 
tice and his sense of political mo- 
rality. Therein the smallest and 
most unimportant factors of his 
national life failed to escape his 
keen sense of order and his genius 
for the manipulation of detail. 
The judges who interpreted his law 
he expected to be strictly upright, 
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and his legends had it that erring 
brehons were punished by the ap- 
pearance of blotches on _ their 
cheeks. The decrees of these offi- 
cials he held in such awe that the 
execution of legal sentences called 
for the existence of no organized 
executive. Public opinion was the 
police force of the nation, and of 
that a more wholesome dread was 
entertained than was ever aroused 
by the constabulary of England 
when tyranny was garbed in the 
habiliments of justice. 

To this national respect for law 
Sir John Davies, an English jurist 
of the sixteenth century, bears tes- 
timony: “There is no nation of 
people under the sunne that doth 
love equal or indifferent (i. e., im- 
partial) justice better than the 
Irish; or will rest better satisfied 
with the execution thereof, al- 


though it bee against themselves; 
so as they have the protection and 
benefit of the law, when uppon just 


cause they do desire it.” Towards 
English law they displayed bitter 
antagonism to express their sense 
of outraged justice rather than 
their attachment to anarchy and 
violence. In the new law they saw 
tyranny and oppression wielded by 
a power that had dethroned a na- 
tion’s rights. Yet how often we see 
the hostile historian branding their 
opposition to the system of the 
usurper as indicative of lawless 
temperament. 

We will conclude our evidence 
on Irish conservatism by citing 
some of a host of religious and sec- 
ular customs that yet exist in Ire- 
land and are the heritage of remote 
pagan days. “Rounds” are still 
performed at holy wells, many of 
which were pagan fountains that 
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Patrick and other early saints 
Christianized. The dead are car- 
ried three times shoulder-high and 
sunwise, round cemeteries before 
interment, as they were thousands 
of years ago. Keening for the dead, 
a practice supposed to have been 
invented by the pagan goddess, 
Brigid, is rather common, espe- 
cially in the West. Cattle-driving 
is yet employed as a means of cor- 
recting agrarian wrongs, as the 
cattle-foray of old was used by the 
chieftains to avenge their injuries. 
Parents ‘in the Gaelic past had 
much to say in the selection of hus- 
bands and wives for their children, 
and their modern representatives 
exert a like influence in the realm 
of romance. Fasting, which was 
an ancient method of forcing law- 
breakers to recognize justice, has 
in recent years been utilized by 
Irishmen to compel England to 
grant their political demands. 
Surely, in the light of this evi- 
dence of the Irish love of what is 
authoritative, stable, and _tradi- 
tional, people should see that this 
island outpost of western Europe is 
well able to govern itself. And what 
is given here is a very minor part 
of the evidence that could be pro- 
duced. That ability to establish a 
sound enduring polity cannot, how- 
ever, get a fair trial until foreign 
interference, theoretical as well as 
practical, is removed from the life 
of the nation. Not till Ireland gets 
complete sovereignty shall she 
cease to protest and be rid of an 
obstacle which hampers the flower- 
ing of constructive statesmanship. 
Then and not till then may we wit- 
ness, in that land, what Chesterton 
has predicted for it—“an orderly 
and even conservative civilization.” 
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By BroTHER LEo. 


“"TCHE Story of the Bible,” writ- 

ten by Hendrik Van Loon, 
and published by the enterprising 
and sulphitic firm of Boni and 
Liveright, is a substantial-looking 
book which runs to five hundred 
pages, has nearly two hundred il- 
lustrations “done by the author,” is 
attractively bound and beautifully 
printed, and sells for five dollars. 
So much for the external facts. But 
what kind of book is it, what is its 
author trying to do, to what extent 
does he succeed? Is it a book we 
should like to possess and recom- 
mend? 


Mr. Van Loon has taken pains to 
explain his excellent intentions. In 
his “Foreword for Hansje and Wil- 


lem” he writes: “This is the story 
of the Bible. I have written it be- 
cause I think that you ought to 
know more about the Bible than 
you do.” And on the jacket of the 
volume—an effective place, when 
you come to think of it, for an auc- 
torial apologia—Mr. Van Loon con- 
fesses that his book “is a strange 
piece of work. And to tell the truth 
I am a little afraid of it.... Asa 
matter of fact I am not trying to re- 
write the Bible or interpret the 
Bible or give a modern version of 
the Bible. I am leaving the Bible 
most severely alone.” Such is the 
extremely difficult feat Mr. Van 
Loon has set himself to perform: to 
tell the story of the Bible, and to 
leave the Bible severely alone! It 
is not surprising that he admits a 
tremor or two. 

What has Mr. Van Loon actually 


done in his Story of the Bible? He 
has set forth in his‘own words— 
and often quite graphically—the 
subject matter of the narrative 
books of the Old Testament and 
the New; he has made sundry com- 
ments and explanations, some of 
them amusing, others incompetent, 
others flippant, and still others little 
short of blasphemous; he has care- 
fully and meticulously explained 
away the supernatural element in 
the sacred text, dismissing it 
usually as folklore and pious fabri- 
cation; he has dilated some inci- 
dents, and suppressed or mini- 
mized others, to suit his own fancy 
and design; he has stated, as cer- 
tain, opinions upon which grave 
authorities are gravely divided, as 
when he tells us (page 13) that the 
Book of Genesis was written “more 
than a thousand years after the 
death of Moses”; in general, he has 
written a “popular” account of the 
Bible from the ultra-rational point 
of view. All of which is a singularly 
ingenuous performance for a man 
who professes to have left the Bible 
most severely alone. 

It were idle to discuss Mr. Van 
Loon’s volume from the viewpoint 
of Catholicism. To a Catholic the 
book has absolutely no value and 
cam appear only as misleading and 
unscholarly and irreverent. To the 
Catholic the Bible is the written 
word of God, inspired in all its parts 
by the Holy Spirit and subject to 
the official and authorized interpre- 
tation of the teaching Church. 
That view of the Bible is far re- 
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moved from Mr. Van Loon’s view. 
There is no common ground for 
agreement, or even for argument. 
To the Catholic, for example, Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God become 
man, Whose death on Mount Cal- 
vary was an expiatory sacrifice, and 
Whose Resurrection is an article of 
fundamental belief. To Mr. Van 
Loon Jesus Christ is “a simple car- 
penter of the village of Nazareth”; 
and the fact of the Resurrection— 
a fact exceptionally documented 
and verified even by human testi- 
mony—is not even mentioned. 
But The Story of the Bible may be 
considered, and perhaps not un- 
profitably, from another angle, and 
that is from the viewpoint of prac- 
tical pedagogy. The orthodox Cath- 
olic can agree with Mr. Van Loon 
in the conviction that the Bible as 
a whole makes difficult and formi- 


dable reading for children, and that 
there is need of telling the story of 
the Bible in such a way as to appeal 
to immature and growing minds. 
It is recognized that what we some- 
times call Bible history is an indis- 


pensable pedagogical device. Now, 
to what extent does Mr. Van Loon’s 
boek supply such a need? Will the 
parent or the teacher, intent on fa- 
miliarizing children with the Bible, 
find a helpful ally in The Story of 
the Bible? 

This is a problem which the par- 
ent or the teacher encounters with 
other masterpieces of literature. It 
is desirable, for instance, to famil- 
iarize children with Shakespeare. 
Young children cannot read the 
plays just as they stand. So we put 
into their hands, or read to them, 
stories from Shakespeare. And were 
Mr. Van Loon or somebody else to 
write a book of Shakespeare’s plays 
for children, we should estimate the 
worth of the book by the degree in 
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which it preserves the spirit of the 
plays, by the way in which it con- 
veys Shakespeare’s poetic vision 
and Shakespeare’s philosophy of 
life. We should demand that such ~ 
a book be written substantially as 
Shakespeare himself. would have 
written it, were he writing for 
youthful readers. Just this thing 
was done, and done admirably, by 
Charles and Mary Lamb, and there- 
fore it is that the famous Tales from 
Shakespeare enjoy a well-merited 
popularity and serve as an admi- 
rable introduction to the great 
plays. 

Has Mr. Van Loon done for the 
Bible what the Lambs have done 
for the dramas of Shakespeare? 
Does The Story of the Bible pre- 
serve the spirit of the sacred books 
and convey their philosophy of 
life? Nowadays we hear much of 
the “message” of great literature. 
Does Mr. Van Loon’s volume trans- 
mit the “message” of the inspired 
writers and re-create the spirit of 
their writings? 

No clear-minded reader of The 
Story of the Bible could conscien- 
tiously answer such questions in 
the affirmative. The most charac- 
teristic trait of the Bible, the note 
that is unceasingly struck in prac- 
tically all the diverse books of the 
Old and the New Testament, is its 
insistence on the nearness of God 
and the immanent presence of the 
supernatural. In Mr. Van Loon’s 
book, God is as unreal and mythical 
as Osiris or Jupiter or Odin, and 
the manifestations of the super- 
natural are either totally disre- 
garded or dismissed as evidences of 
childishness and superstition. All 
through the Bible there is mention 
of angels; and the angels are recog- 
nized as intelligences superior to 
man, the messengers and ministers 
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of the Most High; they are real, im- 
material beings. But to Mr. Van 
Loon angels are simply “queer im- 
aginary creatures, brought to Pal- 
estine by travelers from the east” 
(page 310). 

The men and women of the 
Bible, good, bad, and indifferent, 
agree as a matter of course in recog- 
nizing the fact of prayer. Holy 
men like King David supplicate and 
praise God in prayer; less spiritu- 
ally inclined persons, like the wife 
of Job, prefer to curse God and die. 
But all through the sacred books 
the need of prayer, the fact of 
prayer, the practice—positive or 
negative—of prayer, are empha- 
sized and recorded. The spirit of 
the Biblical writers is, indeed, the 
spirit of prayer, the perception of 
the possibility and generally the de- 
sirability of communicating with 
God, of keeping in touch with the 
supernatural. This important as- 
pect of the Bible finds no place in 
Mr. Van Loon’s book. There is as- 
tonishingly little prayer in it. And 
Mr. Van Loon, in more than one 
instance, goes out of his way, and 
taxes his very appreciable ingenuity, 
to supply natural motives to men 
and women who in the inspired 
text act and live and strive through 
supernatural aims. The Story of 
the Bible is fundamentally false to 
the animating spirit of the Bible. It 
is as though a man, in retelling the 
story of Shakespeare’s Romeo and 
Juliet, were to convey the impres- 
sion that Romeo visited Capulet’s 
garden because he was fond of 
flowers, and that Juliet accepted a 
sleeping potion because she was in- 
terested in psychic research. 

This ignoring and disguising of 
the supernatural is especially in evi- 
dence in Mr. Van Loon’s treatment 
of the life of Our Lord. In the 
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Bible, one prominent recognition of 
the supernatural is the recording of 
what are known as miracles. This 
is no place to discuss either the 
possibility of miracles or the status 
of miracles as evidences of a super- 
natural mission. The unquestioned 
fact is that the New Testament 
writers record miraculous events 
with sincerity and conviction. But 
even the most unsophisticated 
reader of The Story of the Bible 
can see that Mr. Van Loon records 
just as few miracles as he can and 
then tries to explain them away 
after the fashion of Renan and Har- 
nack. That is, indeed, and in a 
very vital sense, leaving the Bible 
severely alone! It is evident that 
Mr. Van Loon does not accept the 
Gospel miracles as historical facts; 
but he would be less alien to the 
spirit of the Bible, and less fla- 
grantly incompetent to retell its 
events, could he but paraphrase a 
famous saying of Goethe, and per- 
suade himself that if the early 
Christians were great enough to in- 
vent such stories, we should be 
great enough to believe them. 

The odd thing is that Mr. Van 
Loon does not perceive that, in thus 
ignoring the supernatural and seek- 
ing to naturalize the miraculous, he 
is defeating the avowed purpose of 
his book. He is writing for chil- 
dren; and children have an un- 
quenchable interest in the super- 
natural. Quite aside from _ its 
sacred character, the Bible fur- 
nishes splendid material for chil- 
dren’s reading, precisely because it 
contains so much of the miracu- 
lous, because it breathes an atmos- 
phere of the supernatural. I do 
not know if stockings are hung up 
in the Van Loon household on 


1 Conversations with Eckermann, October 15, 
1825. 
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Christmas Eve, I do not know if 
Hansje and Willem are regaled by 
their devoted daddy at bedtime with 
tales of Puss in Boots and Jack and 
the Bean Stalk and Little Red Rid- 
inghood; but I do know that they 
miss much if they are deprived of 
folk customs and fairy tales. And 
if, as is quite possible, Mr. Van 
Loon’s children are told stories that 
all grown-up people know to be 
false, why should their credulity be 
destroyed in stories which, for cen- 
turies, the vast majority of good 
people and wise people and learned 
people have recognized as sacredly 
and profoundly true, stories in de- 
fense of whose authenticity count- 
less men and women have exposed 
their lives and bravely shed their 
blood? 

Doubtless Mr. Van Loon’s atti- 
tude toward the supernatural and 


the miraculous is dictated by his 
austere devotion to what he con- 
ceives to be truth. We might, then, 
expect that his Story of the Bible, 
however unconsciously false it may 
be to the spirit of the sacred books, 
would at least be faithful to the 


letter. Imaccuracies, we know, 
might slip into his account of Bib- 
lical narratives solely through the 
infirmity of human nature, but at 
least we should expect that he 
would a plain unvarnished tale de- 
liver and adhere to the facts as the 
facts are set forth in the original 
text. Has The Story of the Bible 
this elementary, though by no 
mean negligible, merit? 

It has not. It is not a pleasant 
thing to say, but Mr. Van Loon 
makes a very bad teacher because 
he distorts and corrupts not only 
the spirit but the letter of the Bib- 
lical narratives. As a taste of his 
quality I submit this account of the 
murder of Abel (page 18): 
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“The wood on Abel’s altar was 
burning merrily, but Cain had 
trouble with his flint. 

“Cain thought that Abel was 
laughing at him. Abel said no, he 
was just standing by and looking on. 

“Cain asked him to go away. 
Abel said no, why should he? 
Then Cain hit Abel. 

“But he hit him much too hard, 
and Abel fell down dead.” 


Could one conceive a more egre- 
gious parody of the Biblical nar- 
rative? And it misses the point of 
the story altogether, for as Mr. Van 
Loon presents him, Cain did not 
mean to murder his brother and 
therefore, strictly speaking, was 
not a murderer at all—he merely 
“hit him much too hard.” Yet the 
Bible makes it plain that the crime 
was a deliberate act. 

This treatment of the story of 
Cain and Abel is typical of the mis- 
representation that characterizes 
The Story of the Bible throughout 
its entire five hundred pages. 
Apropos of the finding of Our Lord 
in the Temple “after a day of 
searching,” as Mr. Van Loon has 
it, though St. Luke distinctly spec- 
ifies three days as the duration of 
the search, we read (page 352): 


“When Jesus saw how greatly 
he had frightened his poor mother, 
he had promised that he would 
never run away again.” 


This is utterly gratuitous and 
false alike to the spirit and the 
letter of the text. Jesus made no 
such promise. We are all familiar 
with the words of Our Lord as re- 
counted by St. Luke (ii. 49): “How 
is it that you sought Me? Did you 
not know, that I must be about My 
Father’s business?” 
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One of the most beautiful and 
appealing episodes in the New 
Testament is the coming of the 
Magi, the story of Little Christmas. 
And to the alert and vigorous imag- 
ination of childhood it serves, as 
told by the Evangelist, to picture 
in little the universality of Christ’s 
teaching, to comvey an impression 
of Christ’s divinity, to symbolize 
ever so many things in the life of 
the individual Christian and in the 
history of the Church. It is gor- 
geous poetry; here is how Mr. Van 
Loon reduces it to commonplace 
prose: 


“One evening Mary had been 
nursing her baby in front of the old 
stable which served her and Joseph 
as a home. 

“Suddenly there had been a 
great noise in the street. 


“A caravan of Persian travellers 
was passing by. 

“With their camels and their 
servants and their rich clothes and 
their golden rings and the bright 
colours of their turbans, they were 
a sight which brought all the village 
to its wondering doorsteps. 

“The young mother and her 
child had attracted the attention 
of these strange men. They had 
halted their camels and they had 
played with the little boy and then, 
when they left, they had given his 
pretty mother some presents from 
among their bales of silk and their 
boxes of spices.” 


Thus would Mr. Van Loon rob 
Hansje and Willem and all other 
child readers of his book of the 
splendor of the Star of Bethlehem! 

Every Sunday-school teacher 
knows that one way of making the 
Bible vital and interesting to chil- 
dren is to point out the numerous 
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correlations existing between the 
Old Testament and the New. Thus 
the episode of Cain and Abel gains 
added interest when it is grasped 
as a symbolic foreshadowing of the 
rejection of Christ by His own peo- 
ple; thus the manna, the bread 
from heaven, prefigures the Holy 
Eucharist; thus Isaac carrying the 
sacrificial wood up Mount Moriah 
is a striking analogue of Christ 
carrying His Cross up Mount Cal- 
vary. And children likewise find 
intellectual stimulus and imagina- 
tive inspiration in noting the 
numerous prophecies concerning 
the Messias and how those proph- 
ecies were literally fulfilled in the 
person and career of Christ. Types 
and figures and prophecies are all 
completely ignored in The Story of 
the Bible; Mr. Van Loon puts into 
the hands of his readers no unify- 
ing thread, but rather constructs 
for them a needlessly confusing 
and unmeaning labyrinth. This is 
not only a misleading interpreta- 
tion of the Bible; it is incredibly 
bad pedagogy. 

In his apologia, already referred 
to, Mr. Van Loon gently complains 
of people who have written him 
letters “long and intricate (and 
often exceedingly unkind)” about 
his unconventional book. The 
evaluator of that book has no need 
of length or intricacy; and no critic 
could be half as unkind to Mr. Van 
Loon as Mr. Van Loon has been to 
the sacred text and to the child 
readers for whose sake he has 
undertaken to tell the Bible stories. 
Not the least objectionable feature 
of his performance is the impres- 
sion, conveyed by his prevailing 
tone, that we of the present day 
and generation are ever so much 
wiser and more competent and level- 
headed and efficient than the Bib- 
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lical personages he caricatures and 
misrepresents. A salutary sense of 
humility is obviously one imper- 
ative constituent of the learning 
mind; to reach the heart of any 
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sense of superiority and smug com- 
placency, without catching from 
the author a flippant, journalistic, 
condescending air which would in- 
evitably insulate him from that 


current of life that makes the Bible 
what it is. 

We respect Mr. Van Loon’s good 
intentions; and his intentions are 
the only good things we can find 
in his Story of the Bible. 


masterpiece we must sit at the feet 
of its author. This the readers of 
The Story of the Bible are effec- 
tively prevented from doing. No 
child could possibly read through 
this book without developing a 





ANNUNZIATA. 
(To the Blessed Mother.) 
By CAROLINE GILTINAN. 


For you, his message changed all life 
When Gabriel came that strange spring day; 
And when God’s angel went away, 

In you, the joy supreme was rife. 


Thus did the angel prophesy: 

A maid to bear a Baby Son! 

The Child of God, your little one.— 
Did Gabriel say how He would die 


After the passion you would share? 
And did he tell you, Mother-Maid, 

Of tortured soul and heart afraid? 
O, Spouse of God, did Gabriel dare? 





A NEGLECTED MASTERPIECE. 


By Danie. J. Connor, S.T.L. 


N a very interesting essay on De 
Maistre, John Morley excludes 
the eminent apologist from the 
select company of the Immortals. 
In itself, this is not extraordinary. 
It is the reason he gives that invites 
attention. De Maistre insisted on 
using the categories of “right” and 
“wrong,” of “truth” and “error,” 
as absolute distinctions correspond- 
ing to objective reality, rather than 
as positivistic generalizations from 
experience. This, according to his 
critic, created a breach between 
him and his contemporaries, who 
knew that all knowledge is relative 
and that the only possible road to 
true opinion lies away from voli- 
tions and abstractions; and to move 
systematically apart from the in- 
tellectual currents of one’s time de- 
prives one of the right to be con- 
sidered a speculative mind of the 
first order. “It is implied in the 
very definition of a thinker of su- 
preme quality that he should de- 
tect and be in accord with the most 
forward and central of the ruling 
tendencies of his epoch.” 

This is going rather far in the 
direction of being categorical, and 
yet, as it sums up his verdict on 
a subject which he had studied 
carefully, it cannot be treated as 
an evanescent judgment. It is 
Lord Morley’s deliberate opinion. 
And it is not delivered apropos of 
education, where he might well 
have claimed that it is a handicap 
to travel apart from the main trend 
of the day, but apropos of achieved 
reputations. Neither is his sen- 


tence of ostracism framed so as to 
exclude only him who fails to de- 
tect the central and ruling tend- 
encies of his epoch; it is further 
stipulated that, to be supreme, he 
must be in accord with them. 

I am not concerned with De 
Maistre at present. But there is a 
contemporary of his whom it is 
very enticing to consider in the light 
of the supercilious criterion he 
evoked. This man’s place among 
the undoubted Olympians of the 
nineteenth century depends on 
quite other grounds than the award 
of a sole critic; and still he dared, 
not only to move outside the cur- 
rents of his time; but to cut 
athwart them. He even examined 
the Zeitgeist’s claim to infallibility 
by the test of history and reason, 
and found it far from convincing. 

“One generation,” he wrote in a 
minor work which he never saw 
fit to publish, “may have the 
strongest persuasion that it is right, 
and yet be in error.” And, with 
this premised, he goes on to inquire 
into the mistakes that were incor- 
porated in one Zeifgeist after an- 
other. “Who that preached in 
what are called the palmy days of 
the Roman Republic that war 
waged for subjugation is a cruel 
folly would have been listened to? 
Who that announced to the Spar- 
tans, “The Helots have the same 
right to liberty and law as you,’ 
would have been deemed worthy 
of a reply? And, if those maxims 
that now are almost universally re- 
ceived had been proclaimed at the 
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end of the seventeenth century in 
France, they would have been re- 
ceived, not as imprudent statements 
of daring truths, but as vulgar 
paradoxes, dreams of untutored 
minds, projects hardly befitting a 
society of tradespeople.” 

It would appear safe to predict 
that a Catholic who could defy the 
philosophic and religious precon- 
ceptions of his day and still be ac- 
claimed as a genius of the first 
order, would never fail of an en- 
thusiastic popularity among Cath- 
olic readers. The prediction was, 
in fact, made, and made in refer- 
ence to precisely the writer in 
question—Alessandro Manzoni, the 
author of J Promessi Sposi: 


“A school of thought,” wrote 
Carl Sauer in 1872, alluding to 
orthodox Catholicity, “which for 
generations created nothing that 
deserves mention in the field of art 
and literature, and which, standing 
aside from the whole modern spir- 
itual movement, is incapacitated 
from producing anything of signif- 
icance, will, naturally, not relin- 
quish its claim on a literary phe- 
nomenon of so pronounced a Cath- 
olic stamp as Alessandro Manzoni.” 


And yet the prodigy has hap- 
pened. For—at least as far as 
American and English Catholics 
are concerned—Manzoni might 
never have lived or written what so 
unexceptionable a witness as the 
late Andrew D. White considered 
to be “in the whole realm of his- 
torical fiction the greatest romance 
ever written in any language.” 
Manzoni’s genius was many- 
sided, and, though his international 
fame must always rest on his 
masterpiece, 1 Promessi Sposi (or 
The Betrothed), it is hard to say 
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which of the various influences he 
exerted on Italian letters was most 
decisive. In quick succession, he 
attained eminence in lyric poetry, 
the drama, and historical fiction. 
He was the accepted leader and 
spokesman of the Romantic School. 
He created an entirely new prose 
style, characterized by naturalness, 
lucidity, and compactness of 
thought, and eradicated forever 
from Italian literature the old 
canker of rhetoric. Besides all this, 
when it was question, in 1868, of 
choosing a unified language for 
New Italy, Manzoni acted as a vir- 
tual dictator, his report “On the 
Unity of the Language and the 
Means of Extending It” being ac- 
cepted by the Minister of Public 
Instruction as the last and decisive 
word in a long, acrimonious con- 
troversy. 

And Manzoni might well have 
been appointed dictator in this 
case, because the modern Italian 
literary language can almost be re- 
garded as his creation. Before 
him there was a spoken language 
—or, rather, dialects—and a writ- 
ten language; but the written lan- 
guage, instead of being, as in other 
countries, a common reservoir that 
was being continually refreshed 
and enriched by living idioms from 
the forum and the fireside, had ac- 
quired the rigidity of a dead lan- 
guage. Like Sanskrit, it was an 
esoteric speech regulated solely by 
grammarians. So that, when Man- 
zoni came to write an _ historical 
romance, where popular speech 
and literary speech must of 
necessity fraternize, he found him- 
self in a_ plight that few nov- 
elists have had the misfortune to 
face. His full success consists, 
therefore, not in having written a 
masterpiece, but in having, more- 
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over, made it a paradigm for future 
writers and students to follow. He 
has thus duplicated the twofold 
trinmph of Dante, who, according 
to Lord Macaulay, “acquired the 
glory, not only of producing the 
finest narrative poem of modern 
times, but also of creating a lan- 
guage capable of furnishing to 
lofty and passionate thoughts their 
appropriate garb of severe and con- 
cise expression.” 

In projecting his new work to 
Fauriel, in a letter of November 3, 
1821, he instances the difficulty 
presented by language as the great- 
est obstacle in his way: 


“When a Frenchman,” he ob- 
serves, “seeks to render his ideas 
as bést he may, see what an abun- 
dance and variety of modi he finds 
in that language which he has al- 


ways spoken, a language which has 
been brought to perfection over so 
long a period, through so many 
conversations, so many books, so 


many debates of all kinds. In ad- 
dition, he has a rule by which to 
choose his expressions, and that 
rule is found in his recollections 
and habits of everyday life, which 
furnish him with an all but infal- 
lible assurance of the conformity 
of his style with the genius of his 
tongue. That richness in shadings 
and the habit of employing them 
give him, besides, the means of in- 
venting still others at need, for 
analogy is a vast and fertile field 
in exact proportion to its accuracy. 
Imagine now, instead, an Italian 
writing in a language he has never 
spoken (unless he is a Tuscan), 
and writing (even if he was born 
in that country) in a language that 
is spoken by only a small number 
of Italy’s inhabitants, a language 
in which no great questions are 
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discussed by word of mouth, and 
a language that has been corrupted 
and disfigured by those who have 
treated of the most important con- 
cerns of modern times. The poor 
author lacks completely the feel- 
ing of communing with his reader 
and the confidence of handling an 
instrument known equally to the 
one and the other.” 


All of Manzoni’s literary work 
was produced, not as the result of 
sudden blind enthusiasms, but in 
conformity with carefully studied 
zsthetic principles and moral aims. 
Sainte-Beuve remarked of him that 
“in his case the critical spirit pre- 
ceded the creative, and, up to a 
certain point, presided over the 
artistic venture, but a wise critical 
spirit, amenable to the dictates of 
good sense and directing his re- 
forms thereby.” The selection of 
the historical novel as the cul- 
minating form of his art was no 
exception to the rule which he had, 
as a young man of twenty, formu- 
lated as the only aim worthy of 
any writer—“to instruct the mul- 
titude, to fascinate it with what is 
beautiful and useful, and in this 
way to make conditions a little 
more as they should be.” His pur- 
pose was to stimulate the languish- 
ing national consciousness, to re- 
veal graphically and yet authen- 
tically the depths of degradation to 
which all classes of society had 
arrived,—“even the tyrant,”—and 
to depict in actual operation the 
renovating power of the moral vir- 
tues, but more particularly of 
faith in God, confidence in the 
eventual triumph of justice and an 
undeviating resignation to the will 
of God “that sweetens misfortune 
and makes it a means of bettering 
our lives.” 
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He selected the period of Spanish 
domination in Lombardy for his 
historical setting, knowing that the 
Austrian authorities had just sen- 
tenced the eloquent Silvio Pellico 
and his companions to the silence 
of a Moravian prison for not havy- 
ing veiled their patriotic sentiments 
more carefully. A chance reading 
of one of the famous decrees 
against bravoes and the Un- 
Named’s conversion in Ripamonti 
furnished him with the first idea 
of illustrating the whole life of that 
turbulent epoch with the fidelity of 
history and the intimacy of ro- 
mance. For the more remote back- 
ground of his tale he chose the 
tedious war for the succession to 
the Duchies of Mantua and Mont- 
ferrat between France and Spain, 
“the interests of which,” the 


famine-stricken population of Mil- 


an were informed by the Governor, 
“weighed heavier than the dangers 
they described.” 

With the hand of a master sat- 
irist he describes in damning de- 
tail the senseless legislation of an 
essentially uninterested foreign 
governing class, which, “renewed 
and reénforced from one adminis- 
tration to another, served only to 
attest exuberantly the impotence 
of its authors.” The lawlessness 
of a feudal aristocracy is set over 
against the justice wreaked by the 
blind anger of infuriated mobs on 
its victims—“the most detestable 
variety of justice that the world 
knows.” A naturally fertile land 
reduced to sterility by the depreda- 
tions of invading armies, the ex- 
actions of the Spanish soldiery it- 
self, and the consequent despair of 
the tiller of the soil; famine and 
pestilence, rendered more terrible 
by the superstitions and blind vin- 
dictiveness to which they gave 
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rise; ignorance coupled with con- 
ceit, stupidity with pedantry, and 
corruption with effrontery—these 
are some of the materials by which 
he contrives to reconstruct the 
somber atmosphere of the seven- 
teenth century with graphic fidel- 
ity. 

Manzoni’s realism is so consum- 
mate that the impression produced 
by a first reading of ] Promessi 
Sposi is that of an absolutely faith- 
ful picture of Italian civilization in 
the seventeenth century. Fortu- 
nately, he never allowed himself to 
be mastered by his realistic pro- 
pensity, but always kept it in sub- 
ordination to creative idealism, as 
he never allowed his irony to de- 
generate into cynicism, but used it 
as a powerful ally of his moral and 
religious earnestness. There was a 
danger of throwing the somber 
scenes he had to draw into the 
gloom of eclipse, but never once 
are we seized with the depression 
generated by a Zola or a Dosto- 
evski. And why? Because man is 
not for him, as he is for the realist, 
a creature that is born, suffers, 
causes more suffering, and dies. 
He has misfortunes, because he has 
the science and virtue to render 
them useful and “turn them to his 
own behoof.” This power of sub- 
ordinating the materials of art, no 
matter how squalid they may be, 
to the transforming radiance of 
hope and love that give buoyancy 
to human life in the concrete, has 
been well designated by a con- 
temporary critic, apropos of Maria 
Chapdelaine, “the quality of the 
master”—the faculty, that is, of 
presenting “great actions, great 
spiritual experiences, great emo- 
tions, great offsets of character 
against character.” 

One of the undoubted secrets of 
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Manzoni’s strength is his profound 
knowledge of the Christian philos- 
ophy of life and of the dramatic 
possibilities of the heroic virtues, 
and his skill in exploiting these 
possibilities without becoming unc- 
tuous or didactic. Take, for in- 
stance, his handling of the conver- 
sion of the Un-Named. What a 
wholesome and sublime sentiment 
does it not make the virtue of com- 
punction and repentance to be! 


“God of might and power, I know 
myself now! I realize what I am! 
I am an object of loathing to my- 
self. Still—still my soul is re-. 
lieved, happy, yea, happier than it 
hath ever been in all my horrid 
life!” 


Does not such a_ sentiment 
add to the statue of a great dra- 
matic figure? Are not characters 
like those of Werther and Manfred 
stunted and feeble in comparison? 
Would they not be immensely 
more gripping, if, at the summit of 
their pride, they could thus be 
brought to their knees—introduced 
suddenly into a region of moral 
realities? Or, again, take that 
master stroke by which he obtains 
his climax to a piece of brilliant 
historical description in Fra Cristo- 
foro’s abjectly kneeling to ask for- 
giveness of his pompous rival and 
melting the sullen pride and scorn 
of the onlookers into a wave of 
spontaneous reverence and awe. 
One may well wonder whether the 
intervening century has produced 
a finer page of writing. 

But it would be a mistake to 
look in / Promessi Sposi for what 
is not there. Manzoni is a drama- 
tist rather than a_ story-teller. 
Considered as a great religious 
prose poem, his romance is all but 
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perfect; considered only as a novel, 
it would be found disappointing by 
the modern reader. And it is 
largely owing to the fact that Man- 
zoni refused to make use of tricks. 
He condemned the practice of 
bringing all the characters together 
on the stage at the end of a work 
of fiction, no matter what pleasur- 
able emotions might result to the 
reader, because it is contrary to 
nature. He would recoil from us- 
ing an extraneous device to create 
an air of mystery, or heighten the 
suspense, or thicken the intrigue, 
and then unblushingly discard it 
when its purpose had been. served. 
He could not have resorted to the 
artifice by which Scott, for in- 
stance, makes Anne of Geierstein 
do duty as a specter in the camp 
before Basle, and then, when both 
Arthur Philipson and the reader 
have been sufficiently mystified, re- 
sort to another artifice to bring the 
narrative back to a normal plane. 
Nothing, he was convinced, could 
please many and please long but 
just representations of general hu- 
man nature, and such advantages 
as he could have gained by describ- 
ing what is purely local or tem- 
porary in manners or points of 
view, or by effecting irregular com- 
binations of fancy, he constantly 
eschewed. 

Thus far the austerity of his art 
would be universally approved by 
the highest criticism. On another 
point approbation would not be 
unanimous. By what must have 
been a tremendous effort of artistic 
self-abnegation, Manzoni set aside 
what may be considered the whole 
stock in trade of the modern novel- 
ist. There is not one paragraph of 
love-making in all his writings. He 
has given evidence of his command 
of this field by his analysis of 
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Lucia’s mixed emotions when her 
betrothed was criticized by Donna 
Prassede in Chapter xxvii. of 7 
Promessi Sposi. Still he discarded 
it entirely from his palette of 
motifs. A few sentences from the 
first draft of his romance tell us 
why: 


“Of love there is already much 
more than is necessary—at least 
six hundred times more—for the 
conservation of our revered species. 
There are also sentiments that do 
not tend to tyrannize, which a 
writer can more suitably exercise 
himself in exciting—pity, fraternal 
charity, kindness, forbearance, self- 
sacrifice.” 


If this be considered extreme, it 
should be remembered that the 
practice of making love the uni- 


versal agent in fiction carries mat- 
ters to an opposite extreme. It is 
interesting to consider Manzoni’s 
attitude with what Johnson says 
about the place of love in Shake- 
speare’s plays: 


“Love is only one of many pas- 
sions; and, as it has no great in- 
fluence upon the sum of life, it has 
little operation in the dramas of a 
poet who caught his ideas from the 
living world and exhibited only 
what he saw before him. He knew 
that any other passion, as it was 
regular or exorbitant, was a cause 
of happiness or calamity.” 


Allusion has already been made 
to Sir Walter Scott, and it is per- 
haps inevitable that comparisons 
should be drawn between the head 
of the Romantic School in England 
and its leader in Italy. As for 
their resemblances, they lie on the 
surface and need not be enu- 
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merated. It is their differences 
that are more significant in the 
present connection. Scott was a 
great creative artist; with Manzoni 
the creative faculty and the crit- 
ical went hand in hand. Manzoni 
is Italy’s supreme stylist; Scott’s 
prose is hardly grammatical. Scott 
was expansive by nature, and 
wrote with an easy, reckless aban- 
don what it would be a Herculean 
task to revise; Manzoni was in- 
trospective to the point of being 
neurotic, and wrote so painstak- 
ingly that not one of his sentences 
can be improved by alteration. 

Closely akin to this divergence 
was their respective attitude to- 
wards history. Manzoni was so 
conscientious that any of his his- 
torical descriptions or analyses 
might pass muster for genuine his- 
tory, and he might even be 
considered to have anticipated 
the modern documentary school. 
Scott, on the contrary, did not 
hesitate to falsify history atro- 
ciously, and is on record for the 
impetus he afforded one of the pro- 
tagonists of that school—not by . 
the example he set but by the re- 
action he caused. Ranke may be 
considered the great representative 
of this school, and “his course,” 
Lord Acton tells us, “had been de- 
termined in early life by Quentin 
Durward. The shock of the dis- 
covery that Scott’s Lewis the Elev- 
enth was inconsistent with the 
original in Commynes made him 
resolve that his object henceforth 
should be above all things to fol- 
low, without swerving and in stern 
subordination and surrender, the 
lead of his authorities.” 

But the widest difference be- 
tween the two lies in the varying 
moral value of their writings. No 
one can rise from a reading of / 
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Promessi Sposi, Carmagnola, or 
Adelchi without feeling a new grip 
on moral ideals and principles; 
whereas Scott carried the art of 
entertainment to its highest pos- 
sible development but had no mes- 
sage to deliver to the world. As an 
English pen might be taxed with 
snobbishness or affectation for ex- 
patiating on such a theme, it may 
be well to let an Italian—Scalvini, 
who wrote the earliest and possibly 
even yet the most searching appre- 
ciation of 1 Promessi Sposi—con- 
tinue the invidious contrast: 


“Scott,” he says, “does not sub- 
ordinate events to a leading idea; 
does not create characters nor 
arouse passions with the view of 
leading our souls up to some great 
conviction. Therefore he _ enter- 
tains and moves us, but does not 
stimulate any moral _ reaction. 
After having piqued our curiosity, 
disturbed our heart and guided us 
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through labyrinths of action, he 
lets us issue thence untouched— 
like the paladins of old from the 
mirages of fire that magicians con- 
jured up in their path. For Man- 
zoni history is not, as for Scott, a 
topic for mere amusement, but for 
lofty thoughts and wise judgments. 
He subjects his incidents to pur- 
poseful discipline and brings them 
into harmony with universal 
truths. This he has done in ] Prom- 
essi Sposi. Averting his wearied 
gaze from the earth, he turns it to 
heaven, and, whereas all that he 
saw here below was darkness and 
distress, he sees nothing but tri- 
umph and light up above. Over 
the desolation wrought in the 
world by violenee and injustice he 
has reared a sanctuary inhabited 
by primal Love and eternal justice, 
and, stretching forth his arms, he 
seems to say, like the soul in 
Dante’s Purgatorio, ‘I care for 
naught beside.’ ” 








THE MAN WHO TOLD STORIES.: 


By P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


I. Donocn’s LITTLE Histories. 


N the “little histories” which fol- 

low, there will, perhaps, be ob- 
served a certain not unpleasing 
strangeness. This quality is the 
result, I think, of the unusual cir- 
cumstances under which they have 
been written. They are not al- 
together original, but have been 
suggested to me by the white- 
haired Donoch MacLoughlin, the 
queer old man of Lishbeg, who 
has forgotten so much that his days 
are now chiefly spent in trying to 
remember. The impress of the 
venerable Donoch’s hand will be 
visible upon them; and his voice 
will echo through them, oddly, 
in tones that cannot be misun- 
derstood. These brief records are, 
indeed, more his than mine. They 
are “little histories of what was, 
and what might be again”—to 
quote the words of Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin—and the first of them is 
almost entirely concerned with the 
peculiar old man, and his frequent 
loss of memory. 

He was past sixty when his 
memory began to fail him. At 
that time he was living at the foot 
of the mountain, beside Lishbeg, 
where he possessed a few acres of 
fertile ground. On the mountain 
itself he had the rights of pasturage 


1“The Man Who Told Stories” is the title 


for more sheep than he had ever 
been known to shepherd. These 
rights he let to his neighbors for a 
consideration, when he had grown 
too old to climb the hills; and 
when he grew still older, the little 
farm at Lishbeg went yearly to 
auction also. He had saved some 
money, and was able to dwell in 
comfort in the modest thatched 
cottage at the edge of that quiet 
village amongst the hills. 

He lived alone and was con- 
sidered rather odd by his neigh- 
bors. Yet he was lovable in his 
oddity, being regarded with feel- 
ings of kindly affection by all the 
folk in Lishbeg, especially by the 
children, who were accustomed to 
go to him in groups of a fine Sun- 
day evening, pleading for one of 
his queer stories of Lishbeg. Un- 
married and childless himself, he 
found the lure of little children 
strangely sweet, and would sit for 
hours amidst the little ones, weav- 
ing for them the kind of stories 
that they loved to hear. 

He was a tall, thin, white-haired 
man, pale and very gentle of aspect, 
with a tenderness in the curving of 
his lips, and a sunny light in his 
clear gray eyes, which pleased all 
who looked upon him. He carried 
a staff at all times, above which he 
stooped when he walked, and over 
which he leaned as he sat telling 
his tales, with his thin wrinkled 
fingers clasped about its crook. 
When younger, he had roamed a 
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good deal on the hills; and spent 
much time also in Lishbeg, in the 
tranquil life of which he took a 
certain, aloof, critical interest. Pre- 
cluded by increasing age from wan- 
dering on the mountains, he still 
went, with alert eyes and genial 
voice, amongst his neighbors in the 
village, studying yet, as he would 
say himself, the things that are, and 
will always be, to the end of time. 

When they met him, there were 
few of the elder folk who forgot 
to make inquiries concerning his 
writings, at mention of which he 
would immediately take from a 
pocket of his wine-colored frieze 
coat several sheaves of papers, usu- 
ally the folded pages of a big 
account book, which were covered 
with fine spidery writing in a 
brownish ink. In silence, he would 
search for some moments, rest- 
lessly, among the little sheaves. 
Then his head would all at once 
jerk upward, and he would look 
away toward the hills with trouble 
in his clear eyes. 

“Well, well!” he would say, 
with a trace of melancholy in his 
agreeable, deep voice. “Is it that 
I forgot last night’s story? And 
even this mornin’ my mind was 
dancin’ with it... . Wait now. ... 
Wait till I see... .” 

He would search again—in vain. 

“Sure, ‘tis all right, Donoch,” 
the neighbor would say indulgently. 
“*Twill do another time. Some- 
thing about Lishbeg, I suppose... .” 

“Yes, yes. Something about 
Lishbeg, surely. Do you mind the 
time young Roger Tierney o’ the 
mill was to marry bonnie Katie 
Costello, and how Don Costello 
changed his mind for a richer man, 
and gave poor Roger the door, so 
that the lad grew queer of himself? 
Do you mind that, Lorcan?” 
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“To be sure, I mind it. "Tis a 
long time ago now, Donoch.” 

“A long time ago, Lorcan. "Tis 
likely you’d forget what happened 
the day o’ the girl’s marriage to the 
man from behind the mountain.” 

“Faith, I forget it entirely. But 
*tis yourself can keep the things in 
mind. What happened, Donoch?” 

“Ah, Lorean, Lorcan, that’s 
where my tales have the splendid 
advantage on you! That’s where 
your eyes fail you, Lorcan, while 
my own eyes can see to the end o’ 
the story even in the dark. And 
only last night I was thinking over 
the strange story o’ poor young 
Roger, and the end of it came to 
me in a flash o’ light. And a wild 


and terrible end it was, Lorcan....” 

Pensive, and a little breathless, 
he would pause. 
queerness of Donoch’s gift, 


Reflecting on the 
his 
friend would narrowly watch him. 
So far as he could remember, the 
story of young Roger Tierney had 
had no wild and dreadful ending to 
it at all. Yet it might have had— 
Donoch’s strange vision followed 
happenings further than most, see- 
ing into them at times with almost 
uncanny insight— and curiosity 
would prompt a quick question or 
two: 

“What happened, Donoch? What 
was the strange end of it?” 

“Listen—Listen, Lorcan, and Ill 
tell you. "Twas on the day o’ the 
rich man’s marriage... .” 

And so saying, Donoch would 
become at once deeply and happily 
absorbed in a fluent telling of the 
tale. From time to time, watching 
its effect upon his listener, he 
would bend upon him a sudden 
penetrating glance, which softened, 
as often as not, to a smile that 
seemed to be of childlike amuse- 
ment. Then, unexpectedly perhaps, 
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the tale’s surprising end would 
come. 

“And it happened here in Lish- 
beg,” he would say, pointing em- 
phasis with a long forefinger. “It 
happened here in Lishbeg, I tell 
you. And those eyes o’ yours were 
blind to it, Lorcan.” 

“There’s my hand, Donoch, but 
I never saw it. I never as much as 
heard about it. An’ still an’ all....” 

“Ask some o’ the _ neighbors. 
Ask some o’ the fishermen over by 
the shore”—Donoch’s restless fin- 
gers would be busy with papers on 
which his penmanship showed like 
the meshes of a net—‘And here— 
here is a story out o’ the ancient 
history o’ Lishbeg. [Ill loan it to 
you, Lorcan, till you read it for 
yourself. "Tis about that gray ruin 


o’ the friary yonder—look down at 
the pitiful poor broken walls of it, 


and the grand shape o’ the arches 
that stood in spite of it all... .” 

“There’s a grandeur in _ it, 
surely.” 

“Well, did you ever look at it 
under the moon, Lorcan, and the 
silver o’ the skies shinin’ behind 
it in the lake?” 

“To be sure I did. "Tis a most 
beautiful sight from the hill.” 

“And did you see the monks, 
Lorcan?” 

“The monks? The holy men 
that lived in the place? Sure, 
Donoch, they’re gone near three 
hundred years!” 

“Are they so? Are you sure 
they’re gone away from it? And 
whose gray figures were the ones 
I saw comin’ and goin’ amongst the 
arches on their errands like long 
ago—gray figures movin’ quietly in 
the moonlight and in the shadow 
o’ the broken walls? Ah, Lorcan, 
*tis blind you are! But take this 
writin’ and it will open your eyes 
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for you. Keep it securely for me, 
and do not forget to bring it back 
to me.” 

And taking the manuscript with 
gratitude, Donoch’s auditor would 
bear it home, and strive laboriously 
to read and understand it. 

There came the time when old 
Donoch could not remember his 
stories if asked to tell one. He 
began then to write them down, 
feverishly, at such times as he had 
the good fortune to be able to recall 
them. In the cottage at the foot 
of the hill he worked diligently 
with his pen, and often rose from 
his bed at night, to record some de- 
tail, some incident, that occurred 
to him in his lonely hours of wake- 
fulness. 

His memory grew more and 
more treacherous. As his years 
advanced, its lapses began to sad- 
den him. He would sit for hours 
in a painful endeavor at remem- 
brance; and the pleasing old face, 
the sunny eyes, assumed a clouded, 
worried look that abided with him. 
Though patient with the children 
who came to him, he grew slightly 
abrupt when others questioned 
him, and told them not to be 
moidering him—he was searching 
for one of his writings, and was 
trying to remember which of his 
neighbors had it. 

For he was beginning, now, to be 
suffering doubly from his affliction: 
he not alone forgot the stories of 
Lishbeg with which his mind had 
been stored; he was also failing to 
remember where he had left many 
of the tales that he had written on 
the long pages of the account 
books. Regularly he went questing 
around the village, where on occa- 
sion he found a thumbed man- 
uscript in the house of one or 
another of his neighbors. This he 
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would put away in a safe place in 
his cottage. And next morning he 
would have forgotten all about it. 
He became by degrees an object of 
pity; a figure of desolation, meet 
enough to be remembered himself 
in some future chronicle of Lish- 
beg. 

At rare intervals there came to 
him a wide, white flashing of mem- 
ory. The very joy, however, of this 
clear space of recollection rendered 
him unable to do little more than 
exult in it. Hosts of old histories, 
as he termed them, would crowd 
in, brightly, upon his mind; figures 
of vanished Lishbeg folk would 
live for the inward eye again. And 
then, tragically, the glooms of age 
and decay would descend upon 
blessed remembrance, and the poor 
old man would weep like a child. 


* * * 


It was on a fine evening in 
September that I revisited Donoch 
MacLoughlin’s cottage in Lishbeg. 
With one of his curious man- 
uscripts on a table beside him, he 
sat in dejection at a western window 
of the austerely furnished kitchen, 
looking up at the hills that rose 
darkly against the sunset. At the 
other end of the table, a little boy 
was sitting on a stool, swinging his 
feet beneath it, while he watched 
the old man’s unhappy face with a 
winning solemnity of youth. 

“*Tis time for yourself to come 
to see me again,” said Donoch, a 
friendly smile replacing for some 
moments the dejected expression 
of his aged features. “What was 
on you at all, that you stayed away 
so long?” 

“Why, Donoch, I told you I was 
going to Dublin, and would be away 
for a few months... .” 

“Ah—you told me. You told me. 
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God help me, a mhic—sure. I’m 
forgettin’ everything. I hope you 
liked to be in the big city.” 

“T liked it well, Donoch. Dublin 
is a pleasant, lively place. But I 
like Lishbeg better.” 

“I’m sure you would, now—in 
spite o’ the grand times above. 
*Tis a kindly place, Lishbeg. And 
’tis tryin’ to remember one o’ the 
old stories o’ the place I am, this 
minute. Young Ciaran’s come to 
me for a story—left all the boys 
and girls playin’ through the har- 
vest fields, to come to me for one 
o’ my stories! And I can’t call it 
to mind.” He turned wistfully to 
me. 

“The story o’ the girseach that 
walked across the loch in the win- 
ter time,” said young Ciaran Blake, 
a curling-haired, dark-eyed, rather 


shy boy of eleven or so; “and the 


ice broke. . . 

“And the ice broke,” Donoch 
said quickly, giving me a look of 
appeal. “Would you remember it 
yourself, now? Some little girl o’ 
Lishbeg.... And the ice broke.... 
Sure it is likely the poor child was 
drowned. ... Do you remember that 
story, now?” 

I told him that I remembered it, 
and he asked me to repeat it slowly, 
as fully as I could. When I had 
almost finished, he rose from his 
chair—I do not know what brought 
remembrance to him—and went to 
an inner room. I continued the 
tale for young Ciaran, very still 
and attentive on the big stool, 
while from the other room there 
came the several low sounds that 
Donoch made. When he returned, 
Ciaran and I were speaking about 
the end of the story. 

“But did it ever happen?” Ciaran 
was asking; “or is it only just one 
0’ Donoch’s stories o’ Lishbeg?” 
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“The stories o’ what was, and 
what might be again,” came Don- 
och’s voice, with triumph in it. 
“I remembered them, and you 
tellin’ the tale o’ the Cailin Beag 
Ruadh—I remembered them like a 
flash o’ bright light, a mhic. Hid 
in the bottom o’ the chest they 
were, and I not sure but it was the 
young schoolmistress took them 
away with her to her uncle, who 
makes plays like great Shakespeare 
himself.” 

Donoch’s eyes were shining. He 
had brought to us a little square 
oaken box, which seemed very 
ancient; and the two hands that 
held it trembled, so that it almost 
fell from them. 

“It is a grand thing that you 
remembered,” I said, watching the 
happily smiling face, the nervous 
movement of the gentle mouth. 
“I’m very glad, Donoch, and Ill 
tell you one of the reasons. .. .” 

Heedless of me, he began to name 
the tales which he remembered to 
have put away securely in the box. 
Then, turning to me earnestly, and 
speaking in deeper, grave tones: 

“And I will ask you now, as my 
good friend, to keep this box for 
me from this day forward,” he said 
as he set the box on the table. “It 
will be safe with yourself, and you 
will remember for me when I am 
forgetful o’ them. Keep a list o’ 
the writin’s, and if I find any more 
o’ them, or call any old history to 
mind, I will tell you. Will you do 
all that for me, now?” 

“Tll do it and welcome,” I re- 
plied. “In fact, Donoch, it was to 
talk to you about your little his- 
tories that I came to you this eve- 
ning. I wanted to borrow them 
from you, and I want your permis- 
sion to write them down in my own 
way.” 
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“In your own way? Now, what 
would that mean?” 

“They are worth printing,” I an- 
swered him. “With a few changes 
here and there, they’d be ready to 
go much further than Lishbeg. It 
would be a good thing to have 
copies of them. The two of us 
can go over them together, and 
then I'll make a fair copy of each 
story for you, and another for 
myself.” 

“Do you mean, a mhic, that they 
might be put-into a book?” Donoch 
asked tremulously. 

“O yes, yes,” pleaded young 
Ciaran. “Print them in a book, an’ 
then we'll all have them to keep 
an’ read:” 

“Well, I’m not so sure about the 
book just yet,” I said, stroking 
Ciaran’s curls. “But we may get 


them printed where large numbers 
of people will read them.” 
“I will leave it to yourself,” said 


Donoch with a look of trust. “Do 
what you think to be the best for 
them. Maybe they will be good 
enough, and maybe they won’t. 
*Tis well I know that I’m not a 
clever man or a wise man, but my 
stories have the truth in them as 
well as my poor eyes could see it. 
Many’s a one was blind to 
it. Many’s a one forgot the things 
myself could remember. And now 
—I’m forgettin’ as much as the 
rest o’ them.” 

Presently, having placed in the 
box the manuscript which was on 
the table, we left the cottage, tak- 
ing the box with us, and strolled 
together down the quiet road. 
Twilight was pearly on the hills, 
and before’ us, the valley’s purple 
mystery was like a harvest prayer. 
Old Donoch’s staff lifted, and 
wavered in the air as he pointed 
southward. 
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“Do you see that glen yonder?” 
he asked. 

We said that we saw it. There 
was a mist rising in it, along the 
course of the stream that flowed 
into the Friary Loch. The old man 
continued rapidly: 

“Well, it was in that glen a priest 
lived one time, and a girl died to 
save his life, when there was a price 
on his head—you will read it in one 


II. 


One time in Lishbeg there lived 
two sisters in a good stone cottage 
beside the holy well that is on the 
right-hand side of the road to 
Altavanach. Maradh MacDornan 
and Brigid MacDornan were the 
girls’ names. They had a few acres 
of land, and a little shop that pros- 
pered with them, but did not make 
a fortune for them. They were 
only young slips when the father 
and mother were taken from them 
within a couple of years of each 
other; and the people of Lishbeg 
admired the brave, cheerful way 
. that the sisters bore their great loss 
and faced the lonely years. 

The place was equally divided 
between them, but it was Brigid, 
the younger girl, who started the 
shopkeeping. The shop had not 
been long open, and the sisters 
were still young,—Maradh only 
one-and-twenty, and Brigid nine- 
teen,—when Ruarc O’Toole, look- 
ing into the future as well as he 
could, saw himself growing old as 
Maradh’s husband, master of the 
little shop, and of the few acres of 
ground beside it. He was pleased 
by this picture of himself, living 
in contentment in the good lime- 
stone house which Cathbarr Mac- 
Dornan had built, and making a 
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o’ the stories—in one o’ them—I 
can’t call it to mind. Wait... 
wait. It was that she loved him 
well—but the little box; whatever 
did I do with the little oak box?” 
Donoch fell silent, and, halting 
in the middle of the road, looked at 
us piteously. His face was gray, 
his brow knitted in deep lines, 
while he strove to remember. Then 
young Ciaran pointed to the box. 


THE Two HERMITs. 


wise man’s profit out of the shop 
and the land—for Maradh’s sake. 

It was the vision of an avaricious 
person, and Ruare O’Toole knew 
that well. In the quiet clearness of 
the pools of his mind, right and 
wrong had always easily floated 
away from each other; and he 


never spoiled his mind by disturb- 
ing its quiet pools and making a 
confusion of right and wrong. He 
knew well what he wanted; he 
wanted the thing he was unwilling 


to earn. He desired what many a 
man desires so much that he will 
labor through day and dark in an 
honest attempt to win it—a bright 
dwelling place of peace, and a 
woman’s good comradeship. But 
Ruare O’Toole’s labor for such a 
fine reward would be no more than 
a long hypocrisy of saying one 
thing and meaning another. He 
would be courting Maradh MacDor- 
nan, and despising himself for 
having a covetous eye upon the 
house and the farm. To marry a 
woman is one thing. To have that 
royal high regard for her, which 
sets her all days like a queen above 
the world, is a different thing en- 
tirely. 

Ruarc desired peace and in- 
dependence, with plenty of time to 
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go out upon the hills, and be close 
to all the beauty of land and sea. 
He wished to linger over every set- 
ting of the sun; to welcome every 
dawn; to ponder upon the destiny 
of every ship that passed; speak 
with every traveler; and harvest 
all the gifts of time in its going. 
And because that was the kind of 
him, gypsying about like Raftery 
the poet, and making an odd song 
like Raftery, too, he had time and 
to spare to spend in Brigid MacDer- 
nan’s shop. He had money to 
spend, besides. But where he got 
the money no man could tell—not 
even Donoch MacLoughlin at that 
time. 

You might think that Ruarc 
O’Toole had been tempted, and had 
fallen. You could well believe that, 
being a farmer’s clever son who 
had turned against business and 
the tilling of his brother’s acres, 
he would now be scheming to win a 
few acres for himself, and a little 
shop which Maradh would be glad 
to keep, so that he would always 
have time for the things of his de- 
light, and never be troubled by fear 
of poverty. But that would be a 
great injustice to Ruarc O’Toole’s 
simple mind. He had _ been 
tempted, and he had put the 
temptation away from him with a 
gesture that was a credit to him. 

He went to Brigid MacDornan’s 
shop so that he would see Maradh 
and become friendly with her, for 
until this time he scarcely knew 
her at all., If he and she became 
good friends, and caused the white 
blossoms of true love to unfold be- 
twixt them, so that his tenderness 
would be for Maradh alone, then 
he knew it would be a noble thing 
to desire to marry her, for his mind 
would not be upon house or land, 
but on whatever riches of loveliness 
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or of virtue moved him to the girl 
herself. But if he found that 
Maradh was unfriendly to him, and 
that the white blossoms of true 
love would never spring betwixt 
them, he would not be the sinner 
that many a man can be when he 
is tempted to pretend he loves a 
woman greatly for her own sake. 
He would deny himself, and trust 
to the kindness of fortune in some 
other time and place. 

When Ruarc O’Toole became a 
regular customer of Brigid MacDor- 
nan’s shop, the neighbors began to 
keep an eye on him. One young 
fellow in particular, Paddie Ward, 
who used to live down near the 
forge, had a notion of Brigid, and 
was for a long time tormented with 
secret suspicions, until he learned 
that Ruarc O’Toole was not paying 
any attention to Brigid at all. 

Paddie Ward’s father was con- 
stantly advising him to marry 
Brigid, but Paddie, who was a most 
industrious, decent young fellow, 
with a great respect for Brigid 
MacDornan, and a great pride in 
the good name of the Wards, would 
never ask Brigid to marry him 
until he was worthy to ask her. 
He would be worthy when he 
cleared the debt that lay heavy on 
his father’s land—it was not with 
another person’s money that Paddie 
Ward should pay his debts—and 
when he had built up a fine home, 
well sheltered by barns and stacks, 
and the fruitful trees of his plant- 
ing. 

Paddie Ward was a worker, and 
Ruare O’Toole a drone, perhaps, 
but still and all of some account in 
the world. The truth of it was that 
Paddie knew his own mind, and 
Ruarc was still uncertain of him- 
self. Paddie’s feet were firmly set 
upon the solid earth, and his honest 
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eyes fronted the labor of the fields 
without flinching. Ruarc strayed 
over the world a-tiptoe, with his 
fingers tangled in- the clouds, his 
eyes upon the stars and the suns, 
and his wild head tilted as he lis- 
tened to men and women with one 
ear, and to the birds and the sing- 
ing winds with the other. Paddie 
Ward saw his fortune in the brown 
earth, within the bounds of a whin 
fence or two. Ruare O’Toole saw 
his fortune in the blue sky, between 
the horizon’s rim and the highest 
heights. But sometimes Paddie 
Ward’s eyes lifted to space and the 
stars. And one time, at the least, 
Ruarc O’Toole bent his eyes upon 
the clay and the limestone of a 
little house. .. . 

Then out of the brown earth, or 
maybe out of the blue heavens, 
—it was so unexpected, Ruarc 
O’Toole was not sure whence it 
came,—a voice cried terribly. 

“Who in red blazes are you, 
Ruarc O’Toole, that you would be 
snatching the bread from an or- 
phan’s mouth?” 

And Ruarc saw a lean, narrow- 
shouldered man with a storm in 
his eye, and the black jealousy like 
a twisted pall upon his face. It 
was Nora’s Seanach, who used to 
mind sheep for Donoch MacLough- 
lin when he was a youngster. He 
had been in a far country, from 
which he had returned to Lishbeg 
like a man expecting a big wel- 
come. He had bought a ragged 
farm on the mountain, and in 
searching for a piece of material 
to patch it, his eye had dropped on 
Maradh MacDornan and her neat 
well-colored fields. Maradh was 
the elder girl, and was bound to be 
the mistress of the little property, 
from which Brigid ought to get no 
more than -her just share as a 
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younger daughter. That was how 
he had reckoned it. He did not 
guess that the place had been 
evenly divided between the two. 

In this he differed from Ruare 
O’Toole, who had, in secret, heard 
of the division, from an attorney’s 
clerk in Carrickfoyle, a young lad 
named Fursey Hallinan from Lish- 
beg. But Ruarc knew Paddie 
Ward was laboriously building for 
Brigid. Only he knew that, it is 
not Maradh would have tempted 
him. He pictured Brigid MacDor- 
nan taking her due, and going, like 
one loved for her giving and not 
for her gifts, to be Paddie Ward’s 
bride and blessing. Then would 
Maradh and Ruare wed—if it came 
to pass that the spirit of loving, and 
wedding, moved them. 

It had not come to pass when 
Nora’s Seanach came upon Ruarc 
O’Toole one day in the Glen of the 
Oaks, and sent his voice to him 
like a scorching whirlwind. Ruarc 
had been lying under an oak tree 
meditating upon the allurement of 
the place, where a hermit could 
well have built a stone cell beside 
the stream, and lived in content- 
ment and simplicity on the little 
that would be very much. There 
he would always be free for his 
glorying in more than the shells of 
things—in more even than the 
kernel and pith of things—follow- 
ing the light behind them, as a her- 
mit would. The stone house of the 
MacDornans beside the holy well 
on the road to Altavanach would 
be like a hermit’s retreat if Brigid 
and Maradh were not in it.... But 
it was not far enough removed from 
the comings and goings of folk 
upon the road. ... It was not as 
solitary, and wildly girt, and near 
to the holy wonder of things, as it 
would be in this glen of the oak 

















trees, that might have enticed 
St. Brigid herself... . 

It was just as his meditation 
reached a vision of himself in the 
solitude of the glen—a hermit, no 
less, like the holy anchorites and 
scholars of ancient times—when 
Nora’s Seanach, who had watched 
him for a good while since he 
tracked him there, grew suddenly 
more hateful of him. 

For many a day now, Nora’s 
Seanach had been spying on Ruarc. 
Even when he would be clumsily 
paying attention to Maradh, he 
would be vigilant for signs of 
Ruare about her, and wondering 
what way Ruarc paid attention to 
her. He was an inquisitive, mean 
class of a man, with only a mid- 
dling pedigree behind him. And be- 
cause the girl was not a bit anxious 
for him to touch her, he blamed 
Ruarec O’Toole and his strong in- 
fluence over Maradh. So he went 
about brooding upon a dark thirst 
for vengeance, which was like a 
canker in his heart from one day 
to another. Then came this day 
of tracking and impudent challenge. 

“You damned pauper, you!” he 
slavered coarsely. “You tinker, 
comin’ between an honest man an’ 
an honest marriage? If you had 
an acre o’ land itself .. .” 

Silent, Ruarc leaped up, and 
wheeled to Seanach, who drew near 
like an animal enraged and sure of 
his power to kill. 

“What way is it between Maradh 
MacDornan an’ yourself?” asked 
Seanach, with a queer stiffening of 
himself in his curiosity. “What 
way do you be speakin’ to her, you 
graspin’ dog, an’ she listenin’ to 
you like a child with the laugh on 
her face?” 

But Ruare did not answer him. 
Only something of the wildness of 
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that glen seemed to creep upward 
to him where he stood, and go 
quivering through him, along bone 
and sinew. Whether he answered 
or not, Ruarc had read the omens 
on Seanach’s snarling jowl. It was 
not to dispute with him, but to lay 
hands upon him, that this enemy 
had come. 

“Consate!” Seanach growled sud- 
denly. “Consate o’ the beggar an’ 
howsie that won’t spake to me. 
Be all that’s holy to yourself or me- 
Py 

He strode one pace, and stopped. 
Then Ruarc saw the last pale sign. 
And Seanach spoke again. 

“Ruare O’Toole, I'll be damned 
in hell for you, if you keep Maradh 


from me. Will you touch her 
on me? Will you? Will you, 
O’Toole?” 


There was an instant of great 
silence in the Glen of the Oaks. 
Then there was uttered a dreadful 
name, and Seanach had leaped, 
with an old Scottish dirk in his 
grasp. Ruarc had not been pre- 
pared for that hidden blade! 

But he had been alert for the 
hand that snatched it from hiding, 
and for the eye that aimed its 
stroke. When the furious Seanach 
plunged and struck, it was not the 
lithe Ruare that stopped the dirk’s 
rusty point. It was the oak tree, 
one step behind him, which Ruarc 
had forgotten. And the oak tree 
caught the blade—and held it fast. 

Then blue lightnings played in 
Ruarc’s brain, and like Firdia’s at 
the Ford was the fight he fought 
with Seanach. With a great blow he 
sent him reeling from the tree, but 
was himself driven backward from 
it when the lean, but knotty, Sea- 
nach had risen and whirled upon 
him anew. Neither of them 
thought now of the dirk. They 
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were panting in a struggle which 
was a straining of every thew in 
their strong-muscled bodies. Blows 
thudded, like the dull sound of flails 
on the sheaf. Neither would yield, 
and both fought stubbornly against 
hold or strangle. Dripping blood 
and sweat, they battled with feroc- 
ity, like two who would fight unto 
the death. 

Red were the ferns and grasses 
with their bleeding, trampled 
under scuffling feet; and the skies, 
the very light of day, veiled from 
them by gory clots. Like two 
robust young men they had been 
at the beginning—now taut and 
crouched, or swinging, parrying, 
smashing, they struck and struck 
and struck, with groans and con- 
tortions, like two animals in the 
more savage ages of the world. 
Yet in the conflict there was a 
greatness of endurance, an ob- 
stinate lusting to conquer, praised 
by rugged warriors of old. Life 
and death were forgotten; and of a 
young woman’s dower they were 
heedless. To vanquish the other— 
that was the red glimmering desire 
that burned behind blinded eyes, 
as feet edged nearer to the river’s 
marge. 

Ruarc O’Toole stumbled, and, 
losing balance, plunged into the 
stream. Like a hound hot upon 
its quarry, Seanach Minogue fol- 
lowed. Knee-deep in the cooling 
water, splashing the crystal to 
foam, staining it with blood and 
churned sand, they fought more 
terribly than they had upon the 
bank. But beneath the water there 
were hidden stones and spars. 
These tripped them in their com- 
bat; and at last, as Ruare with all 
his ebbing strength smote Seanach 
upon the jawbone, he was himself 
flung down by a slimy projection 
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in the river-bed. Senseless and 
broken, the stricken Seanach fell 
on his side in the waters, and did 
not struggle. And backward into 
the stream fell Ruarc, swooning 
and spent, so that he had not the 
energy to rise... . 

It was at this moment that 
Maradh MacDornan, following a 
path she loved, entered that glen 
whose beauty she had ever seen as 
sanctified by holy ones of old, by 
the sacrifices and heroisms and 
spilled blood of the ancient times. 
For Maradh MacDornan was not of 
the common girlish ways of think- 
ing. She was always seeing gran- 
deur in hoary rocks and twisted 
roots; in the whiteness of milk and 
the yellowness of butter; in the 
broken grindstones and_ rusted 
plowshares forlorn in some nettle- 
green corner of a mossy haggard 
beside an age-old farmhouse. 
Ruare O’Toole was not Ruarce 
O’Toole to her at all, but a wander- 
ing minstrel-craftsman of another, 
vanished time. His youth and 
wildness were the youth and wild- 
ness of Maeldune, or Fergus Finvel, 
or the sons of Morna. Many a 
saint and hermit, too, had been like 
Ruare O’Toole, shifting about at 
the edge of the world, poor and 
splendid, shaping plain things to 
loveliness, maybe, and rude things 
to fine, as Ruare carved black oak 
to beautiful little statues, and or- 
naments for beautiful places. 

Coming to the wildwood now, she 
could see mystery in the glade like 
a strange breath blown upon the 
valley, drifting and hovering in the 
glen of green gleams and purple 
shadows. But to-day, from among 
the oak trees, her glance fell on 
more than she expected. As if she 
had walked into some antique, re- 
mote land, or into some remote, 
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uncommon time, she saw two men 
fighting bloodily in the middle of 
a stream. And then, as if they 
were hiding from her, vanishing at 
sight of a person of these later 
times, she perceived them no more. 
It seemed to her that they had 
queerly fallen away from each 
other into the channel of the 
stream. While she looked across 
at the further bank, she thought 
for a moment that it was all a 
fantastic happening of the Glen of 
the Oaks, about which it was none 
of her business to be curious. And 
then she saw blood, the signs of con- 
flict; and she was of a sudden filled 
with concern for Ruarc O’Toole, 
who loved that lovely, lonely valley 
as much as she did herself, and 
liked well to be in it at all times, 
day and night. 

Then, fearless as Maebh or the 
Dark Daughter of the Isles, she 
plunged into the water; and saw a 
body, and dragged forth Nora’s 
Seanach, gasping and convulsed. 
And having laid him amongst the 
reeds, she sought again and found 
Ruare with his head on a glairy 
stone. And him, with much exer- 
tion, she aided from the stream, 
which would have been a watery 
grave for the two of them, if she 
had not seen them the instant that 
they fell. So did Maradh save the 
lives of these two, who had almost 
slaughtered each other. 

And “O Ruarc, Ruarc,” she 
cried by-and-by, “why did you 
quarrel with a man like Nora’s 
Seanach? You that are always so 
bright and cheerful, whistling your 
gay tunes over the fine things that 
you chisel and polish, like a clever 
workman of the old times. I can 
see no light or reason at all in your 
meddling with Seanach. If it was 
with some good hero that you 
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fought, and you defending a noble 
thing, I would not wonder at all, 
Ruarc. But this—this.. .” 

“I will tell you, Maradh, in good 
time. Only now,” said Ruarc, 
drooping, “let me lay my head 
within your arms, for I am weak— 
weak, Maradh, and desolate, I know 
not why—and lonely, like a child, 
to rest upon your breast.” 

“Then, rest,” said Maradh. 
“Rest, my Ruarc, like a child, as 
if my breast would be your glad 
pillow from this day forward. 
The word of holy love that you 
sobbed to me... .” 

“The word of holy love, Maradh?” 

In surprise, Ruarc lifted out of 
the weariness that was on him; 
lifted a little from the entwining 
arms that caressed and sustained 
him. 

“Out of your fainting you spoke 
it, Ruarc,” said the girl, kissing his 
bruised and purpled forehead, 
“in the suffering that was on you 
like a fever, and I bathing your 
bleeding lips beside the holy well, 
you said the word that my heart 
was waiting on. It was the first 
uttering of your mouth when I had 
washed away the gouts of blood 
and the broken teeth. And now be 
quiet, Ruarc. Our love will bless 
us both, and the waters of the holy 
well will be healing yourself—and 
healing gross Seanach, too, before 
the flowers of Bealtaine bring 
sweetness to the glen.” 

“Our love will bless us both,” 
murmured Ruarc, sinking into 
slumbrous peace. “But Maradh— 


Maradh—it was not for love of 
yourself that I fought with Nora’s 
Seanach—It was for—yourself— 
for yourself without stain, a Mha- 
radh naomhtha bhan.. .” 

And surely it was the whiteness 
of the whitest blossoms of love 
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that shone between these two. Out 
of Ruarc’s first temptation, out of 
his first quavering desire to have 
some share in the-soil of Lishbeg, 
grew now a new and powerful de- 
sire to have even a small share in 
the service of beauty, while he 
dreamed of an isle of saints and 
scholars. In his dead thought of 
the land that Cathbarr MacDornan 
had tilled, and in the blood and 
sweat of his mighty struggle with 
Nora’s Seanach, every coarseness 
seemed fallen from him. Purified 
like gold in a crucible, his spirit 
soared above the clay; soared and 
sang, exulting in Maradh’s love, 
and in the light that had so beauti- 
fully colored all things because of 
love’s pact. And Maradh sang like 
a lark beside the holy well, and saw 
Lishbeg full of wonder, and made 
her thanksgiving to Lishbeg for 
the days, and the memories—and 
the Glen of the Oaks—that Lishbeg 
had kept for Ruarc and herself, to 
gladden them. 

For Ruarc would be a hermit in 
the Glen of the Oaks! There 
would he live, untroubled by houses 
and land, in his stone cell fashion- 
ing bog oak to carven shapes of 
beauty and strangeness, for which 
men in cities would pay the price 
of his food and clothing. And 
Maradh would be a hermit beside 
the holy well, in her father’s gray 
house of stone, giving to the poor 
from her share of the land, and 
doing good deeds for all, when she 
had time to spare from her copy- 
ing of ancient pages, and her work- 
ing of most beautiful designs on 
her parchments. For she was 
gifted as a scribe; not so highly 
gifted but that she needed to study 
and labor tediously; while her 
neighbors shook their heads, think- 
ing-her an odd creature. 
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And, indeed, she was an odd 
creature, thanks be to God, with a 
fine belief in the songs she sang, 
and a fine strong belief in the 
prayers she prayed. At herself and 
Ruarc O’Toole the people greatly 
wondered. But in a little time they 
came to be of Ruarc’s way of think- 
ing; that he and Maradh were 
doing a beautiful thing for Lishbeg 
and Ireland—and for the greater 
glory of a great love, the like of 
which was surely uncommon 
amongst the changed people. 

Paddie Ward and Brigid MacDor- 
nan got married in a couple of 
years; and when Nora’s Seanach 
saw Brigid gone to Paddie’s fine 
home at the forge, and saw Maradh 
remaining in the good house of the 
MacDornans, he grew more cov- 
etous of Maradh and the place than 
ever he had been. No man in Lish- 
beg, except himself, thought now 
of seeking Maradh in marriage; for 
they had by degrees come to see 
the look of a saint upon her, and 
knew that she would never wed. 
But Seanach had his own way of 
thinking. 

So he went down to her one eve- 
ning, to ask her to marry him. He 
found her in solitude, with a big 
Crucifix in front of her, where she 
was busy with her quills and 
colored inks, and she studying a 
copy of a beautiful illumination 
from one of the old books. The 
light of the sun was golden in the 
room, but as Seanach looked upon 
the holy maiden with his covetous, 
sinful eyes, he saw another blind- 
ing light that was like the flashing 
of awful, white-burning fires. And 
then he saw only darkness—black, 
black darkness that filled him 
with fear and confusion. Stum- 
bling and groping, he cried out 
dreadfully: “My eyes—my eyes— 
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they’re blinded! Maradh MacDor- 
nan, it is dark. Not a stim can I 
see!” 

“Maybe it is the strong shining 
of the sun,” said Maradh, as calm 
and gentle as a saint might be, and 
no sign of surprise whatever on 
her, “maybe the journey, and the 
great heat of the day, or the blood 
rushing to your head—but come 
out to the holy well with me, this 
minute, and bathe your eyes in the 
water.” 

Like a frightened child, he was 
led by Maradh’s cool hand to the 
brink of the well, in which he 
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bathed his eyes, as Maradh directed 
him. Whatever distemper or 
darkness had come upon him was 
banished by the reviving water, 
which was like a soothing balm to 
him. 

“Tis blind I was,” he said pres- 
ently, with a timid look at Maradh, 
who was watching him, as if from 
a great distance, out of clear deep 
eyes, as kind as a nun’s might be, 
and she praying for some poor 
sinner. 

“You are-not blind,” said she. 
“But sometimes it would be a good 
thing to be blind.” 





INSIGNIFICANCE. 


By E. S. Poutuier, S.J. 


My heart’s most happy when it sings 
The praise of small, neglected things: 


The tree-flowers, unobserved by men, 
Though Solomon’s glory is naught to them; 


Forsaken nests, which still recall 
The Love that marks each sparrow’s fall; 


Some hidden, bubbling, fern-cool grot, 
Bethany to birds when noons are hot; 


The very stones—alert to raise 
Hosannas of Palm Sunday praise; 


One little hill, on maps scarce found, 
Yet all the top is holy ground. 


My heart’s most happy when it sings 


These shy, inconsequential things. 
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A RELIGIOUS HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


By WituiaM H. ScHEIFLEY, Px.D. 


N spite of her eminent historians, 

France still lacked an adequate 
account of her religious life. To 
be sure, each writer, in narrating 
her eventful history, devoted to 
religion an occasional paragraph 
or a chapter. But to those seeking 
a synthetic narrative, this method 
seemed disconnected and frag- 
mentary. They could not “see the 
forest for the trees,” an objection 
that applied, as well, to the various 
other aspects of history—social, 
political, philosophic, economic, and 
military—unless each was pre- 
sented separately. To obviate the 
difficulty, Gabriel Hanotaux de- 
cided to assign to a different col- 
laborator each divison of his mon- 
umental history of France in fif- 
teen volumes. Thus for Volume 
VI., which deals with religious his- 
tory, he was so fortunate as to 
secure the collaboration of Georges 
Goyau, of the French Academy, the 
writer best qualified to treat the 
subject. The result, a masterpiece 
for clearness, vividness, penetra- 
tion, and impartiality, reflects credit 
upon its author and upon the 
school of French historians. At 
once scholarly and free from ped- 
antry, this profusely illustrated 
Histoire religieuse de la France 
will appeal to the people as well 
as to cultured readers. Partic- 
ularly opportune is its appearance 
at the present moment, when 


1 Histoire de la Nation Francaise, published 
under the direction of Gabriel Hanotaux. 


Vol. VL: 
Goyau. Illustrations by Maurice Denis. 


Paris: Plon-Nourrit, 1922. Paper, 48 francs. 


though - still 
bleeding, is entering upon a new 
epoch of her glorious history. 

To students of questions reli- 
gious, social, and political, Georges 


France, victorious 


Goyau needs no _ introduction. 
Born at Orléans in 1869, he is 
descended from sterling Catholic 
stock. He received his higher edu- 
cation at the Ecole Normale Su- 
périeure; he acknowledges as his 
literary masters Bossuet, Taine, 
Brunetiére, and Bourget. Since 
the date of his searching Chronol- 
ogy of the Roman Empire (1891) 
he has published nearly forty vol- 
umes. Notable among these are 
The Vatican, the Papacy, and Civi- 
lization; Pope Leo XIll.; Cardinal 
Mercier; Joan of Arc; Social Ca- 
tholicism; Franciscan Portraits; 
Patriotism and Humanitarianism; 
Religious Germany; and What the 
Catholic World Owes to France. 
Although fond of broad gen- 
eralization, this penetrating ‘ ob- 
server exhibits a style simple and 
lucid. Like every conscientious 
historian, M. Goyau scorns the his- 
tory that merely flatters. He seeks 
to evaluate and interpret rather 
than simply to record. He never 
lets a document interpose between 
his mind and latent reality. In his 
own words, erudition is vain if it 
serves only to becloud the horizons 
of history. Instead of merely com- 
piling facts, he reconstructs the 
past with its follies and passions, 
its joys and sorrows, its errors and 
cruelties. Thanks to his sagacious 
philosophy, he reveals to his read- 
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ers the imposing architecture of 
the ages, frequently bringing har- 
mony out of apparent discord. 
Starting with the religion of the 
ancient Gauls, M. Goyau’s nar- 
rative, after considering the first 
Christian martyrs on Gallic soil, 
unfolds down through the cen- 
turies. With a trained hand the 
author has delimited the chief 
epochs, marked the main currents, 
traced occult influences and con- 
flicting interests. He throws new 
light upon the origin of the False 
Decretals. He gives a _ graphic 
description of the Barbarian in- 
vasions, the baptism of Clovis, the 
Carolingian restoration, the vener- 
ation of relics, the Norman incur- 
sions, monastic expansion, the rise 
of feudalism, the Crusades, the reign 
of Scholasticism, and the Hundred 
Years’ War. With just severity he 
criticizes the moral decadence of 
the clergy. Similarly he stigma- 
tizes the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes as “cette cruauté supréme.” 
Excellent are M. Goyau’s com- 
ments upon heresies, schisms, 
and dogmatic disputes. Gallican 
susceptibilities and royal or im- 
perial encroachment upon papal 
sovereignty he shows to have 
wrought much harm to the Church 
in France. In vivid strokes he 
paints the réle of Catholicism dur- 
ing the “reign of reason,” the 
French Revolution, the Revolution 
of 1848, and the World War. He 
pays high tribute to France’s zeal- 
ous missionaries and their marvel- 
ous propagation of the faith. 
Particularly fine are his portraits 
of saints. Tarrying at various 
stages in the religious evolution of 
France, the author has evoked with 
evident satisfaction such great na- 
tional figures as Saints Hilary and 
Martin, Honoratus and Czsarius, 
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Avitus and Remigius, Germain and 
Genevieve, Bernard and Louis IX., 
Joan of Arc, Francis de Sales, and 
Vincent de Paul. 

Despite painstaking researches 
by French scholars, the origins of 
Gallic worship remain “enveloped 
in a dense mist.” One thing, how- 
ever, seems certain: morality and 
the conception of a future life were 
taught by an organized clergy, the 
Druids. These circumstances and 
the influence of Roman discipline 
made the Gauts receptive to Chris- 
tianity, as St. Thomas Aquinas 
early realized. “Because Gaul,” he 
said, “was destined to be the coun- 
try with the most flourishing Chris- 
tian priesthood, it was divinely 
permitted that in that country 
native Druid priests should act as 
arbiters of justice.” Although 
Christianity probably penetrated 
early into the urban centers of 
the South, its first appearance re- 
corded in history was in the year 
177 at Lyons, where the venerable 
Bishop Pothinus and a humble 
servant, Blandina, became martyrs 
of Roman persecution. Often tol- 
erated, but constantly threatened, 
the Christians lived as social out- 
casts, the most absurd rumors 
being circulated regarding their 
religious rites. Of the Roman 
provinces bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, Gual suffered least from 
persecution. After the year 312, 
thanks to the Emperor Constan- 
tine, the Christians enjoyed com- 
plete religious liberty. At the end 
of the fourth century, more than 
fifty Gallic cities had become epis- 
copal seats. One bishop, particu- 
larly, St. Hilary of Poitiers, waged 
relentless war upon Arianism. 
Eventually he restored the Nicene 
Creed throughout the Occident. 

The fifth century witnessed ter- 
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rible invasions by pagan and Arian 
Barbarians. Gallo-Roman Chris- 
tianity, only just established, was 
almost destroyed in the Northeast. 
Unlike the civil magistrates, the 
plucky bishops and monks braved 
the Barbarian assaults and saved 
civilization. The more imperiled 
life became in the collapse of the 
Roman Empire, the more clearly 
appeared the political réle of the 
bishops. Their humanity and 
charity, their sagacity and fear- 
lessness, designated them as the 
protectors of their cities, and even 
of their provinces. St. Remigius, 
Bishop of Reims, by baptizing the 
King of the Franks and three thou- 
sand of his uncouth warriors, sur- 
passed all others. For Clovis 
founded in Gaul a Catholic king- 
dom that assured for centuries the 
destinies of orthodox Christianity, 
so realizing the fond dreams of 
Genevieve, the patron saint of 
Paris. 

The generosity and protection of 
Clovis imparted to Frankish Chris- 
tianity a strong impulse of life, at- 
tested by the construction of two 
hundred new monasteries in the 
sixth century. It required courage 
and patient firmness to adapt the 
manners of the Barbarians to 
the teachings of the Church. Un- 
fortunately, not all the higher 
clergy were models of saintliness, 
owing largely to royal meddling in 
clerical matters. Indeed, France 
presented to Pope Gregory the 
Great the spectacle of a realm with 
few episcopal appointments free 
from corruption. Gregory took 
energetic steps to abolish such 
abuses, but died in 604 without 
seeing reform accomplished. Nor 
did success crown the efforts of St. 
Columbanus and his stern Irish 
monks, who founded the monastery 
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of Luxeuil. Columbanus’s ascetic 
moral code was too extreme for the 
Merovingian Franks. 

Although art gradually revived 
in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
letters certainly did not flourish. 
It would be erroneous to suppose 
that the monks endeavored to hand 
on from generation to generation 
the torch of ancient culture. Ac- 
cording to M. Goyau, the biog- 
raphies of Merovingian saints that 
might lead us into this error were 
composed by monks of the Caro- 
lingian epoch. Ignorant of history, 
these attributed also to earlier cen- 
turies the fine intellectual fervor 
of which they were witnesses or 
examples. 

In the seventh century France 
produced some five hundred per- 
sonages who have been canonized. 
Nevertheless, it was during this 
century that the political and social 
manners from which feudal so- 
ciety was to emerge, gradually 
transformed the Church. As a re- 
sult of the royal practice of grant- 
ing ecclesiastical domains to lay- 
men and of permitting clerics to 
“commend” themselves to individ- 
uals, the lay aristocracy installed 
itself in the government of the 
rural parishes. In the eighth cen- 
tury, with Charles Martel as Duke 
of the Franks, the abuse increased. 
True, at Poitiers Martel had driven 
back the Arabs, so that, under. shel- 
ter of the Frankish arms, Western 
Christianity could concentrate 
against Islam. 

Pepin, the founder of the Caro- 
lingian dynasty, established the 
Papal State (757). Thus France 
became “the eldest daughter of the 
Church,” and the Sovereign Pontiff 
conferred upon the French kings 
the unique epithet trés chrétien. 
Henceforth France should defend 
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and extend the frontiers of Chris- 
tendom. Charlemagne established 
order in ecclesiastical affairs and 
made the tithe obligatory. In col- 
laboration with Rome his savants 
prepared a new liturgy, destined 
to be used by the universal Church 
in future centuries. With the Holy 
See the Emperor also composed 
prayers that are still current. In 
the semi-barbarous world of the 
time the Church played more and 
more a réle of moral pacification, 
either imposing a restraint upon 
brutal force or deflecting it in the 
interest of civilization. It in- 
stituted the truce of God and 
created knighthood; it restrained 
the impetuosity of the Crusaders. 
It was in France that the voice of 
the Church awakened the greatest 
enthusiasm and found most sup- 
port. 

The outstanding French charac- 
ter of the twelfth century was St. 
Bernard, missionary, panegyrist of 
the Virgin, combater of heresies, 
preacher of crusades, spiritual 
guide and temporal representative 
of the Papacy, and, most important 
of all, founder of Clairvaux. 
Cluny, in yielding to the tempta- 
tions of luxury, appeared to Ber- 
nard as worldly and tainted with 
impurities. Although a man of re- 
fined culture, he retreated with his 
followers into the forest, where 
they built up a spiritual center that 
illuminated all Europe. To Switz- 
erland and the Rhine valley, to 
Italy and Spain, to Ireland and 
England, to Belgium, Denmark, and 
Sweden, Bernard dispatched col- 
onies of monks. More than a hun- 
dred monasteries thus became off- 
shoots from Clairvaux. Bernard 
occupied himself also with papal 
affairs. After the election of rival 
popes in 1130, his efforts on behalf 
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of Innocent II. prevented a schism 
in the Church. He was the spir- 
itual director of Eugene III., for 
whom he prepared a moral and 
political code. For the second 
Crusade his eloquence fired to a 
high pitch the zeal of the faithful. 

France of the thirteenth century 
has been called “the conscience of 
Christendom,” an epithet based 
upon the superiority of her theol- 
ogy and philosophy, the supremacy 
of her architecture, and her un- 
rivaled charity. Thanks to her 
University, France was “the oven 
that baked the intellectual bread 
of the world.” True, the Uni- 
versity, at the time under the 
guardianship of Rome, owed to the 
Papacy its liberty and prestige. 
Thus, after Albert the Great, who 
lectured at Paris, had compiled a 
sort of encyclopedia of Aristotle, 
it was Pope Urban IV. who com- 
missioned Thomas Aquinas to pre- 
pare his Summa Theologiz. Sim- 
ilarly, the initiative of Pope Clem- 
ent IV. saved for posterity the 
philosophy of Roger Bacon, an- 
other master at the University. 
While Parisian theology was lead- 
ing the thought of Europe, French 
sculptors and architects dissem- 
inated the so-called Gothic art, 
which aspired to reveal the invisible 
by means of the visible. The archi- 
tecture of France as displayed in 
her cathedrals surpassed that of 
all other countries. So did her 
charitable _ institutions. Indeed, 
was not St. Louis the incarnation 
of charity and justice? 

The wars and anarchy of the 
fifteenth century had left the 
clergy of all Europe corrupt. Un- 
fortunately, the Concordat which 
Francis I. negotiated with the Holy 
See deferred rather than hastened 
the reforms that the Church so ur- 
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gently needed. Consequently, as 
the demand for action spread, in- 
dividuals began to take matters 
into their own hands. Regarding 
the method of procedure, however, 
opinions differed. The humanists 
—-such scholars as Erasmus and 
Lefévre d’Etaples—favored a re- 
form of the Church with the codp- 
eration of the Church. Hotheads 
like Luther and Zwingli, on the 
other hand, sought an independent 
reform, against the Church. A 
third factor was the Sorbonne, or 
theological school of the University 
of Paris. The Sorbonne, since the 
days of its vigorous intellectual 
life, had degenerated into stagnant 
routine, fearful of philosophic 
speculation. The uncompromising 
opposition of its fossil theologians 
to the advocates of reform drove 
the radicals into open _ revolt. 
Young Calvin, until 1533 hesitant, 
now espoused the new movement. 
Yet, as a quibbler who carried rea- 
son to abuse, he experienced none 
of the emotional storms, struggles 
of despair, or flashes of consoling 
light that had alternately over- 
whelmed and enraptured Luther. 
Whereas with Luther mysticism 
preceded and gave rise to doctrine, 
with Calvin mysticism followed as 
a result of doctrine. Notwith- 
standing the tyrannical narrowness 
of Calvin’s creed, it eventually 
found acceptance by nearly a third 
of the population, those thoroughly 
dissatisfied with the old abuses. 
On the day that the Catholics sus- 
pected the Huguenots of planning 
to “convert” all France, civil war 
broke out, with its violence, pillage, 
and persecution. When, after half 
a century, it became evident that 
France would neither embrace Cal- 
vinism nor accept a Huguenot king, 
peace was concluded. By the Edict 
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of Nantes, Henry IV. decreed reli- 
gious toleration. 

To check the alarming strides 
of Protestantism, the Church now 
undertook to set its own house in 
order. Besides disciplining and 
educating the clergy and supplying 
the faithful with abundant spir- 
itual food, the Catholic reaction en- 
deavored to produce a culture satis- 
factory to the humanists. For 
such purposes two instruments 
suggested themselves: the young 
Jesuit organization and the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. True, at 
first both the decrees and the 
Jesuits were received in France 
with extreme hostility; yet, by dint 
of tactful patience, the Holy See 
gradually disarmed Gallican prej- 
udice. 

The results were most gratify- 
ing. Preachers, bishops, and doc- 
tors of the Church vied with one 
another in restoring to the faith its 
former luster. The Jesuits opened 
scores of new seminaries. Vain 
pedantic quibbling, which had 
blighted the science of the Sor- 
bonne, was swept away. Theo- 
logians like Maldonatus, De Bérulle, 
Bourdoise, De Condren, Olier, and 
Eudes based their teachings di- 
rectly upon the Scriptures in con- 
formity with the philosophy of the 
thirteenth century. Accordingly, 
humanism and scholasticism be- 
gan to fraternize. The Jesuits 
required their pupils to read every 
morning in the Greek New Testa- 
ment, and every evening in the 
Hebrew Old Testament. The Prot- 
estants, who laid much stress 
upon the Bible, now realized that 
the Catholics studied the Scriptures 
more zealously than they. 

Thus theological science flour- 
ished, and saintly vocations mul- 
tiplied, as is evidenced by such 
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workers as Vincent de Paul, Fath- 
ers Marquette and Joliet,. Peter 
Fourier, Francis de Sales, Ma- 
dame de Chantal and Madame 
Acarie. From this period date 
Port-Royal, the Oratory, the Sem- 
inary of Saint-Sulpice, the “Com- 
pagnie du Saint-Sacrement,” and 
the Orders of the Visitation and 
the Lazarists. Though Louis XIII. 
subventioned Protestant schools, 
Richelieu did not regard as per- 
manent the state of affairs result- 
ing from the Edict of Nantes. 
Would not the treaty concluded by 
Henry IV. lose its justification on 
the day that the Huguenots should 
return to the Mother Church? In 
view of Bossuet’s auspicious efforts 
to reconcile the two Churches, such 
a return seemed possible enough. 
Had his hopes been realized, the 
consequences would have been in- 
calculable. The French clergy, 
well educated, well disciplined, and 
inspired with zeal for the vocation, 
was rapidly becoming the most 
efficient in the world. Never had 
the French Church exhibited equal 


vigor. It excelled in theological 
science and doctrine. Its pulpit 
orators were peerless. The talent 


of France’s religious writers, such 
as Bossuet and Fénelon, Bourda- 
loue and Fliéchier, Arnauld and 
Pascal, constituted a golden age of 
Catholicism. At the same time, 
French missionaries, once more 
leading others, were carrying the 
flame of Christian civilization to 
America, to Africa, and the Levant. 


In short, in the half century from, 


the death of Henry IV. to the per- 
sonal reign of Louis XIV., or from 
1610 to 1660, French Catholicism 
was rejuvenated. 

How different the eighteenth 
century, with its sophistry and 
sterile quarrels, its loud prattle 
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about “enlightenment” and “tol- 
eration”! Libertinism, under the 
name of “philosophy,” sought sup- 
port in the salons and in Free- 
masonry, imported from England 
about 1725. A conception of man 
essentially different from the Chris- 
tian conception developed. The 
seventeenth century had been a 


‘great Christian century because it 


had exhibited fine figures of repent- 
ants amd converts, and had glori- 
fied in literature the heroism of the 
soul struggling with itself. Now, 
however, the conception of original 
sin gave way to Rousseau’s doc- 
trine that “man was born good.” 
Unhappily the eighteenth century 
ignored the philosophical demon- 
strations of the existence of God 
and of immortality; English em- 
piricism and the sensualism of 
Locke prevailed. Forty years be- 
fore the dethronement of Louis 
XVI., the materialists had de- 
throned God. 

At first, however, the Revolution 
was not hostile to religion, the 
famous Cahiers assuming that 
Catholicism would remain the 
Church of the State, a State in- 
carnated in the King, from whom 
serious reforms were expected. 
Unfortunately, the clergy was 
divided against itself, and its vast 
wealth could not fail to tempt the 
covetous. So the Constituent As- 
sembly seized all _ ecclesiastical 
property. Earlier it had released 
the monks and the nuns from their 
vows. The next step of the As- 
sembly was to impose upon the 
clergy a civil constitution, which 
severed all connections with 
Rome, abolished the ecclesiastic 
hierarchy, and brought the French 
Church under the control of the 
State. As most of the higher clergy 
and half of the lower refused to 
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take the constitutional oath, the 
result was civil war. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly and the Convention, 
in attempting to coerce _ recal- 
citrants, adopted the most violent 
measures: deportation, imprison- 
ment, execution, noyade, massacre. 
Meanwhile mobs pillaged the 
churches, demolishing statuary and 
ritual objects. The revolutionists 
in their war upon Christianity 
“secularized” the calendar and 
erased names of saints. Tiring of 
the civil clergy, they instituted the 
cult of the Republic, then the cult 
of Liberty, and of Reason. After 
Robespierre’s fall freedom of wor- 
ship was proclaimed. 

Emigrant priests, violating the 
deportation laws, now began to re- 
turn, and hundreds of constitu- 
tional priests hastened to retract. 
Paris, with its display of crucifixes, 
resembled a vast Capuchin convent. 
To be sure, the form of government 
known as the Directory (1795- 
1799) did everything possible to 
stifle the faith; but against the ir- 
resistible Catholic renascence, noth- 
ing availed. Napoleon and Chateau- 
briand completed the good work. 
By negotiating the Concordat 
Napoleon dashed the hopes of 
atheism, deism, Freemasonry, and 
Protestantism; French Catholicism 
was once more reconciled with 
Rome. As if to crown the whole, 
there appeared with the proclama- 
tion of the Concordat the five vol- 
umes of Chateaubriand’s Genius of 
Christianity, an apologetic treatise 
which showed Christianity to be 
the truest, most divinely inspired, 
and most esthetic of religions. 

After the fall of the Legitimist 
dynasty in 1830 it became the mis- 
sion of Lamennais, Veuillot, La- 
cordaire, and Montalembert to free 
the French Church from Gallican 
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tutelage. The impulsive Lamen- 
nais incurred the disfavor of Rome, 
but the others, ‘in collaboration 
with such men as Dupanloup, Oza- 
nam, Guéranger, and Gerbert, de- 
veloped a program of social utility 
and educational liberty. Their inten- 
sive campaign, by dispelling prej- 
udice and presenting clearly the 
educational aims of Catholicism, 
brought about a reaction so favor- 
able that the Revolution of 1848 
was not hostile to religion. The 
Falloux law (1850) granted the 
Church the long-sought liberty to 
open schools of its own, although 
the State still reserved the right of 
conferring diplomas, a restriction 
which caused a split in the Church 
party. Nevertheless, _ religious 
schools sprang up everywhere. 
Under the Second Empire the 
Church received fair treatment 
from the State. Certainly Na- 
poleon III. and the Empress Eu- 
génie were sincerely attached to 
Catholicism, though as between 
radicals and conservatives they had 
to pursue a middle course. 

Since 1870 relations between 
Church and State in France have 
been almost constantly strained. 
Yet the indifference, not to say 
hostility, of the civil authorities, 
far from stifling religion, seems to 
have fostered it. Never for two 
centuries has French Catholicism 
been more flourishing or more 
fruitful. No other country, in the 
nineteenth century, produced so 
many congregations. Now the 
France that was fostering cloisters 
and erecting monuments like the 
Basilica of the Sacred Heart at 
Montmartre confided its destinies 
to a republican régime zealously 
attached to secularization and dis- 
trustful of Catholicism. But the 
Concordat still existed; hence the 
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possibility of mediation by Leo 
XIII. between religious France and 
political France. In 1900, after the 
outburst of Boulangism, Leo urged 
French Catholics to accept the Re- 
public. Yet neither his influence 
nor that of the tactful papal nuncio 
could prevent the break in diplo- 
matic relations. After 1905 the 
State ignored the Church. But the 
Church, despoiled of its time-hon- 
ored functions, had since 1870 de- 
voted itself to a great work; it had 
penetrated the intellectual, eco- 
nomic, and social life of France. 
It was the law of 1875, establish- 
ing the liberty of higher education, 
that prepared the way for Catholic 
science in French culture. Within 
three months a Catholic Institute 
was on foot in Paris; and those of 
Lille, Lyons, Angers, and Toulouse 
followed. The appeals of Leo XIII. 
for a revival of Thomist philos- 
ophy found in Monseigneur d’Hulst 
a vigorous champion. Catholic 
thought, having regained its orig- 
inal breadth, became a creator of 
art. At the same time the Church 
was concerning itself with the so- 
cial life of the masses, their eco- 
nomic conditions and aspirations. 
Separated from the State, it came 
into closer touch with the people, 
founding for such purposes various 
organizations. At the outbreak of 
the World War, the French Church, 
through its mutualist societies, 
“patronages,” social secretariates, 
and the Association for Catholic 
Youth, was rapidly developing a 
social and professional atmosphere. 
Owing to lack of priests, efforts in 
many places were only in their in- 
fancy. During the War, happily, 
the French State found again the 
way to the churches. In May, 
1920, in the person of Gabriel 
Hanotaux, it even took once more 
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the road to Rome, joining in the 
homage to Joan of Arc; and in the 
following year France resumed dip- 
lomatic relations with the Vatican. 
It is hoped that the amity thus es- 
tablished between a Papacy repre- 
senting the wise, pacific policy of 
Leo XIII. and a State that hence- 
forth cannot fail to realize the im- 


portance of spiritual forces, will 


cure the ills of France. 

The underlying thought of M. 
Goyau’s Histoire religieuse de la 
France, supported in every epoch 
by abundant evidence, is the con- 
viction that France has, from the 
first, had a Catholic vocation. Says 
Victor Giraud: “Rome has always 
recognized in France a country in- 
dispensable to the Church. Hence 
the Papacy’s indulgence regarding 
her doctrinal irregularities and dip- 
lomatic shortcomings. Pius VII. 
generously forgave France her Rev- 
olutionary excesses and made every 
possibly concession to restore reli- 
gious peace; even Napoleon’s bru- 
talities did not exhaust his benev- 
olent patience.” Well known were 
the French sympathies of Leo XIII. 
and Cardinal Rampolla. Pius X., 
too, notwithstanding the rude 
treatment which he had received 
from the government of the Third 
Republic, repeatedly vaunted 
French piety, declaring that “if 
the supernatural manifests itself 
in all countries, it manifests itself 
especially in France.” And it af- 
forded Benedict XV. deep satisfac- 
tion to resume diplomatic relations 
with Joan of Arc’s country. As a 
pupil of Rampolla and Leo XIII. he 
knew what the Church of to-mor- 
row may expect from the “apostolic 
nation.” 

The French mind is, indeed, 
apostolic. It is also the most uni- 
versal and truly Catholic. French 
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missionaries have always sought to 
civilize mankind; and they more 
than others, it seems, possess the 
vocation. At any rate, France has 
contributed in workers more than 
any other country. Her 9,000 men 
and 12,000 women engaged in for- 
eign missionary activity represent 
respectively eight and _ twenty 
times the contribution of German 
Catholics, who are more than half 
as numerous as those of France. 

In other words, the French reli- 
gious Orders furnish two-thirds of 
all mission priests and four-fifths 
of the Sisters. Equally generous is 
France’s contribution in money. 
Of the seven million francs raised 
in 1911 by the International Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith, 
more than three millions came 
from France. What is more, 
among the beatified and the mar- 
tyrs of the nineteenth century 
there are so many French that in 
1921 Benedict XV. characterized 
France as “Mother of Saints.” 

With regard to the apostolic rec- 
ord of France, some interesting 
statistics are given by M. Goyau in 
his admirable final chapter. Thus, 
up to 1916, the Lazarists had made 
509,208 Chinese converts; the So- 
ciety for Foreign Missions 315,861; 
the Franciscans 10,700; the Jesuits 
300,000. Four-fifths of the Chinese 
Catholics are French converts. In 
India and Ceylon, French mission- 
aries have evangelized a million 
natives; in Indo-China 800,000; 
in Madagascar 260,000. French 
converts in Africa number nearly 
half a million. To these imposing 
figures one might add the statistics 
of French converts in the Near 
East, America, and Oceania. 

As the present writer? has pointed 


2“France in the Levant,” American Cath- 
olic Quarterly Review, July, 1918. 
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out, few realize to what extent 
France owes her colonial empire— 
a territory equal to the United 
States and Alaska—to her foreign 
missions. As a rule it was on their 
acquired rights that she based her 
territorial claims. Had it not been 
for her missionaries, France would 
to-day possess neither Indo-China 
nor Madagascar, neither her most 
valuable islands in Oceania nor 
half of her territory in Africa. 
Without them her influence in 
Egypt and China would be greatly 
diminished. It was her mission- 
aries who, continuing the traditions 
of the Crusades, and favored by 
the exceptional position of their 
country as protector of the Chris- 
tians in the Levant, have estab- 
lished for France in Syria, Asia 
Minor, and European Turkey 
spheres of moral influence which 
no other country can even approxi- 
mately duplicate. 

One seems justified in conclud- 
ing that the future of French 
Catholicism looks auspicious. Its 
social, moral, and intellectual in- 
fluence, which on the eve of the 
war was in a healthy expansion, 
can now resume its function, un- 
impeded by the dogmatic disputes, 
the organic disorders, and the do- 
mestic dissensions of past cen- 
turies. To-day domestic circum- 
stances demand sincere codpera- 
tion between Church and State. 
France, moreover, as the ally of 
Poland and Belgium, and in view 
of the situation in South Germany 
and along the Rhine, must hence- 
forth consistently foster Catholic 
interests. As M. Goyau has made 
clear, she stands only to gain by 
coéperating with the Papacy, 
which has emerged from the war 
as the most potent moral force in 
the world. 














MISSHAPEN. 
By T. S. 


GNARLED and twisted, 
Bent, wind-broken, 

On the hilltop 
Unprotected, 

Yet protecting others, 
Hospice. 

Shielding from the storm, 
The rainfall, 

Sheep and shepherd 

Who have fled there. 


Gnarled the trunk 
That storm is beating, 
Yet so safe 

The flock behind it. 
Twisted branches, 
Wind-swept, tossing, 
Yet no storm 

Can pierce that leafage 
To the sheep there, 
Cowering under. 


Storm-swept, wind-swept, 
Lightning-blasted, 

Yet so sure, 

So safe a covert. 

One, misshapen, 

One, heart-tortured, 

One, lone target 

For the storm’s shafts, 
Sacrificed for 

Sanctuary. 








“THE MIRACLE”—A REVIEW. 


By EuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT. 


HEN it was discovered last 

winter that not only New 
York, but those far-lying parts of 
the United States called by stage 
people “the road,” would pay more 
to see a play about religion than 
about beds, it was not to be won- 
dered that that tremendously clever 
showman, Mr. Morris Gest, would 
see to it that his public was satis- 
fied. Having glutted even New 
Yorkers’ taste for Russians, having 
fed them a Duse suddenly dragged 
forth from her shades, Mr. Gest has 
now seized upon the religious motif 
with such vigor that the very the- 


ater that roofs his religious spec- 
tacle is transformed into the sem- 
blance of a church. 

Gone is the proscenium arch; 


vanished is the orchestra pit; 
Gothic arches rise in far perspec- 
tive on the stage; the balconies 
are massed by votive banners. 
Stained-glass windows hide the up- 
per boxes; cloistered entrances, the 
lower ones; while the audience 
plays its part as congregation— 
even the seats being given the ap- 
pearance of pews. An organ thun- 
ders richly as Gest’s troupe of seven 
hundred pour down the aisles onto 
the stage, where the high altar of 
the cathedral blazes with lights; 
and so successfully is the churchly 
atmosphere contrived that it must be 
confessed that the present reviewer 
found herself at one moment un- 
consciously murmuring a prayer. 

The Miracle has been contrived 
and executed by the great German 
producer, Max Reinhardt, and what 


he has done with it, is proof for his 
fame. It is the epitome of a metic- 
ulous art. Each detail has been 
studied and perfected. It is, in- 
deed, a far cry from the best-drilled 
opera chorus to _ Reinhardt’s 
crowds, as they surge and eddy on 
the stage. They move with both 
the precision and the carelessness 
of life. So carefully has each in- 
dividual been trained that it is no 
longer the old game of “Follow the 
Leader”—each individual in that 
mass, I have no doubt, knows 
within a few feet just what his 
movements must be, and the result 
is a rich quality and interest in the 
grouping that is a kind of miracle 
in itself. Little matter that the 
three thousand supernumeraries 
who were part of The Miracle, 
when it was presented in London 
some years ago, have now dwindled 
to seven hundred,—as even Mr. 
Otto Kahn can sometimes cry out 
an economical “Halt!”—for, with 
his seven hundred, Reinhardt has 
given us a sensation of twice seven 
hundred more. 

Curiously enough, the old tale on 
which the story of The Miracle is 
based was seen years ago in an- 
other version at the same theater. 
It was when the Century was not a 
cathedral, nor yet the Century, but 
that short-lived shrine of high and 
subsidized art—The New Theater. 
There, with an act from Ibsen’s 
Brandt, Maeterlinck’s short two- 
act play, Sister Beatrice, was given 
for a few scattered performances. 
Sister Beatrice is the legend of the 
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novice portress in a convent, who 
betrays her vows and yields to the 
lure of the world and love in the 
person of a handsome prince. Be- 
fore she falls, Beatrice pleads with 
the statue of the Virgin, which is 
her special care, to give her some 
miraculous warning against her 
lover’s temptings. No sign is 
vouchsafed, but after the nun has 
fled, the statue comes to life, and 
putting on the veil that Sister Bea- 
trice laid at her feet, she takes the 
portress’s place until, twenty-five 
years later, worn and wasted by 
sin, Beatrice crawls back to the 
convent to die. Maeterlinck left to 


the imagination what the wages of 
sin might be, but it is on those very 
high wages that Reinhardt expends 
most of his energy. 

His spectacle opens with a sol- 
emn service where the crowds pray 


before the famous statue of the 
Virgin, and the crazed piper, who 
drifts mysteriously throughout the 
pageant, falls down in apparent 
epilepsy, only to rise and struggle 
triumphantly to the feet of the 
image. The young nun is given the 
keys of the church, but already a 
knight has looked on her sinfully; 
and when the crowds have gone, 
and she begins to dance with the 
children who have brought May 
offerings to the Virgin, he steps 
forth from behind a pillar and calls 
to her. The Mother Superior ar- 
rives, however, in the nick of time. 
The knight is driven out. The 
doors are locked. But left alone at 
the feet of the statue, the nun hears 
him call. Madly, she tries each 
door, racing up and down the long 
aisles, with a fleetness which causes 
one not to wonder if Reinhardt 
chose an amateur for the part be- 
cause of her athletic abilities. Un- 
able to join her lover, and con- 
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sumed by the fire of temptation, 
the nun, naturally finding the Vir- 
gin unmoved by her frantic ap- 
peals, suddenly wrenches the Bam- 
bino from the statue’s arms. There 
is momentary darkness, then the 
high altar falls apart, and from be- 
hind it steps the knight, led by the 
mad piper. He lays rich garments 
on the nun, and after she, terror- 
stricken, has placed her habit at the 
statue’s feet, they go off hand in 
hand. Then the statue slowly 
comes to life—puts on the nun’s 
garments; and when the rest of the 
Community return and wish to 
punish the supposed nun for the 
statue’s loss, the miraculous visitor 
shows her quality by being slowly 
elevated above them. She then be- 
comes the accepted and half-wor- 
shiped portress. 

The stained-glass windows now 
become dim; a smoke screen of in- 
cense arises; and when it has 
cleared, the altar has disappeared, 
and some bushes indicate that we 
are now in a forest. Here the nun 
and her lover are captured by a rob- 
ber baron, who slays the knight, 
while the piper lurks in the back- 
ground, dressed as Pan. The nun 
is borne off up the aisle, and Death, 
with a luminous face, stands over 
the first fruit of her sin. 

The next picture is the baron’s 
banqueting hall. A great glass win- 
dow of deep blue descends in front 
of the Gothic arches. It is a scene 
of rare and magnificent beauty of 
coloring—one of the finest achieve- 
ments of Mr. Norman Bel Geddes’s 
art. The ex-nun is now dragged 
away by a prince after he has 
played at cards for her with the 
baron—again at the piper’s sug- 
gestion. Death, now shadowing 
the baron, persuades him to take 
his own life. The second toll. 
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The next scene is a hideous mock 
marriage between the prince and 
his victim, in which the piper pa- 
rades as a priest. But the Emperor 
intervenes and seizes his son’s 
bride. The prince, crazed at his 
loss, sends an assassin to his father. 
The Emperor disposes of him. 
There comes a second assassin, who 
falls, only to disclose the face of the 
prince. Death appears for the 
third time. An exotic coronation 
follows, in bizarre gold and metallic 
white. The Emperor, mad with 
grief, holds an uncanny lay figure 
of his son. The ex-nun is crowned 
Empress. But suddenly war and 
revolution appear. The Emperor 
and Empress are borne away and 
their courtiers are slain. Death 
wields a mighty scythe over the 
dead. 

The red and black of the revolu- 
tionists now claim the stage, on 
which a huge scaffold is reared. 
For some obscure and rather im- 
pious reason, three crosses are also 
seen in the background. The Em- 
peror is dragged off to death; the 
Empress is first tied to a pillar and 
mocked, and then is forced to lay 
her head on the block—when the 
mob suddenly has a new idea. 
They scatter—leaving her prone. 

In a snow-covered wood, with 
a baby at her breast; we next 
see the ex-nun wandering alone. 
The phantoms of her victims pass 
before her, and the piper tries to 
pipe her after them to death, but at 
last she falls on her knees and says 
the Lord’s Prayer. Then the sound 
of the cathedral organ is heard. 

Once more, the high altar holds 
the stage. We are back in the 
church. The statue returns to her 
niche, leaving the nun’s habit on 
the steps of her shrine. The sinner 
enters and holds out her baby to the 


Virgin, whose arms are still empty, 
but the human baby is dead. But, 
apparently, the sacrifice is accept- 
able, for the Bambino once more is 
replaced in the statue’s arms, and the 
Magdalen, putting on her old habit, 
is found by her sisters and taken 
back to their midst, while the bells 
peal out the wonderful news of the 
statue’s return. 

Such is the story. It is a legend 
at times a little difficult to under- 
stand—particularly the ubiquitous 
piper. We all know the infinite 
charity of our Virgin Mother, but 
we have often wondered why she 
was supposed to have such partic- 
ular compassion on a disloyal nun. 
The former piety of the sinner is 
not pictured in either version of the 
story, though her youth and inno- 
cence are emphasized. At least, 
Maeterlinck does not have her de- 
spoil the statue of the Divine Child, 
which is an incident in The Miracle 
whose precise meaning does not 
seem clear. The sinner who asks 
for a miraculous sign to help her, 
and who falls, despite the sign of 
her own conscience, is an in- 
teresting point with Maeterlinck. 
Whether Reinhardt’s nun snatched 
the Bambino in vengeance or as a 
safeguard against sin, was not 
quite plain, but we believe it was 
the former. At any rate, there is 
no question that the wages of sin 
is death. That point was pic- 
torially, if naively, vivid. The pic- 
ture of the miraculous portress, 
tending the sick and the poor, was 
very beautiful, and equally moving 
was the recitation of the Pater 
Noster by the sinner. What we 
could not sanction was a curious 
service, partly Benediction, in the 
opening scene, in which the mon- 
strance was actually raised and 
held over the kneeling crowds. We 
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are surprised that Mr. Gest has not 
been told of this very painful, if not 
wholly sacrilegious exhibition of 
bad taste. Perhaps he has been by 
now. At all events, he has tried to 
give New York a morality play, and, 
as he has apparently caught the 
mantle of Barnum, he has given a 
morality play of true circus magni- 
tude, but of real xzsthetic merit. 
The Nun of Miss Pinchot has a 
naiveté and freshness which is 
really more suitable for her part 
than long dramatic experience. We 
can quite appreciate how Reinhardt 
chose her for the fatiguing part 
from seeing the youthful vigor with 
which she paced the deck of her 
steamer. She has been carefully 
trained, and though her gestures 
naturally lack variety, her recita- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer is beauti- 
fully sincere. Lady Diana Man- 


ners, as the Virgin’s statue, is a 
classic figure. She moves with dig- 
nity and distinction, but the sim- 
plicity that might lend some spir- 
itual feeling to her characterization 
is totally lacking. 
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Among the men, the Piper of 
Werner Krauss is much the most 
striking. He takes the center of the 
stage and holds it in the first epi- 
sode, when he totters over to the 
statue, and his pantomime through- 
out his mysterious part is always 
vivid and compelling. So too is the 
Prince of Schuyler Ladd, who, we 
must confess, shone above the far- 
famed Yiddish actor, the elder 
Schildkraut, who played the Em- 
peror. His face and figure had a 
Mongolian flavor that harmonized 
well with the weird costumes of his 
court, but we cannot quite picture 
him as Lear. Of the almost perfect 
harmony of the lesser members of 
the huge company we have already 
spoken. 

New York still wants religion and 
wants it hard. It sits breathless 
through three hours of The Miracle, 
and so deeply does it feel its reli- 
gious quality that every attempt at 
applause is hissed. It is interesting 
that Drama, who sprang from Reli- 
gion, is now acknowledging her 
forbear. 
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By 


FTER describing The Miracle 

and telling its story, a critic on 
one of the daily papers writes: 
“Into all the implications of the re- 
ligious symbolism, it is not neces- 
sary, nor would it be profitable, to 
inquire.” Believing otherwise, I 
have ventured to make the follow- 
ing comments. They are made 
principally from a religious point 
of view. At the beginning I may as 
well confess that my impression of 
the play was such that, before it 
was half over, I fled precipitately as 
from something evil, something un- 
canny, weird, and irreligious. In 


attempting to account for my im- 
pression and for my flight I con- 
sider that I may offer the following 
contentions. 

The conclusion that I reached 
was that the presence of some griev- 


ous falsities in the production 
created a state of mind that com- 
pelled my departure. 

The first of these falsities was 
the exploitation of religion; and re- 
ligion should never be exploited. 
Art may be the handmaid of reli- 
gion, but religion never the hand- 
maid of art; the patron, the in- 
spirer, yes, but never the servant; 
and that for the simple reason that 
religion is supreme amongst the 
arts and sciences. In the old medi- 
eval miraele plays, as in the Pas- 
sion Play at Oberammergau, the 
objective is religion, and, in keep- 
ing with this, the purpose is clearly 
and directly expressed, the moral 
is in ne way doubtful, and what- 
ever the'art- displayed and em- 


* * * 


ployed, it does not obscure the 
issue. Now, in the spéctacle of to- 
day, things are turned topsy-turvy. 
Art, and art only, is the objective, 
and religion, or the counterfeit of 
it, is exploited just as a pillar of 
the cathedral, or its stained-glass 
window, or the ensemble of colors, 
or the curious costumes, or any 
other of the dramatic accessories. 
As a consequence, too, the moral, 
if there be any, remains vague and 
nebulous and undefined, while 
there is an inescapable feeling that 
a subtle sarcasm regarding sacred 
things is being offered as an in- 
sidious poison. 

All this is done either inten- 
tionally or unintentionally. If the 
subordination of religion to dra- 
matic art is perpetrated intention- 
ally, then my protest is against the 
exploitation of religion for any pur- 
pose whatsoever; if unintention- 
ally, then my protest is against an 
equally reprehensible thing, the 
state of mind and the lack of 
knowledge that could be guilty of 
such a distortion. This exploitation 
of religion, this degradation of re- 
ligion, caused me to rebel, and to 
rebel violently, against the spec- 
tacle, with all its beauty and color 
and dress, and to see in these only 
the clothes for something sinister 
and unseemly. 

The second falsity was that, in 
this spectacle, realism approaches 
too near reality, with the result 
that the realism amounts to a trav- 
esty of the reality that is depicted. 
The scene to which I refer espe- 
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cially is that which occupies the 
attention for three-quarters of an 
hour at the beginning, a scene 
which also dominates the whole 
play. It seemed to me that it is so 
nearly real that either it should be 
more real, and then its place would 
be a church, or it should not be at 
all. What we behold, what we 
take part in, is tremendously 
strong, and, dealing with a most 
sacred act and a most sacred and 
revered ceremony, yes, with the 
Sacramental Presence of Christ 
Himself, the representation of this 
ceremony, in such circumstances 
and for such obviously subordinate 
purposes, offends against our sense 
of reverence. 

Realism can go to excess even 
from the esthetic point of view. 
If, in a play in which a violent 
snowstorm is depicted, the play- 
wright or director should prescribe 
howling winds and falling snow 
and freezing temperature, not only 
on the stage, but also in the audi- 
ence, so that the play might appear 
more dramatically real, he would 
offend against the fitness of things. 
It is something like this which, I 
could not help thinking, is done in 
the biggest and most dominating 
scenes of The Miracle. One ceases 
to be a member of an audience 
looking on at a pageant or a pan- 
tomime or a play. By the very 
compelling reality in the arrange- 
ment of scenery, and by the very 
evident intention of the producer, 
you are in the pageant itself, you 
are one of a vast congregation tak- 
ing part in the services of a great 
cathedral. 

When a Catholic assists at Mass 
or Benediction of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, he is not looking on at a 
great pageant or ceremony. He is 
taking part in that ceremony. It is 
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a sacred act of sacrifice or worship 
in which he has a share, an impor- 
tant individual and personal share. 
Now, when such a sense of feeling 
is brought about within the walls 
of a theater in the depicting of an 
act of this sacred character; when 
a representation is so real as to 
make one feel that he is sharing in 
a great act of religious reverence, 
associated with the very Personal- 
ity of Christ; when that representa- 
tion is so real that the first instinc- 
tive feeling is that one should drop 
on his knees as he would do within 
the walls of a church; when such 
is the effect, and then suddenly 
one realizes that it is all play 
instead of reality, then, I think, we 
may justly conclude that to in- 
troduce so realistically a sacred 
Personality and the sacred act of 
worshiping Him, is to offend 
against art. 

The third falsity is the misrepre- 
sentation of religion which the play 
gives. Dramatic art fails of its pur- 
pose unless it holds the mirror up 
to nature and life. The religion 
which The Miracle purports to por- 
tray is the Catholic religion, and 
the attempt made is the more egre- 
gious in its failure in that, in some 
particulars, it attains success. Its 
failure lies in the totality of the im- 
pression made, and, if my judg- 
ment is correct, that impression 
would leave in the minds of the un- 
initiated a very false conception of 
Catholicism. The accidentals are 
given the place of essentials; I be- 
lieve the producer, in explaining his 
work, says practically this same 
thing, when he admits that the ar- 
tistic elements in the Catholic reli- 
gion—and we contend these are 
subordinate—are what decided him 
upon the production of such a spec- 
tacle. As well say that the case is the 
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jewel which it contains as say that 
the emotional exaggerations, the 
fanatical outbursts, the gorgeous 
processions, the unlimited display 
of the opening scene are the Cath- 
olic religion. Were one left to form 
his estimate of the belief and prac- 
tice of Catholicism presented in con- 
nection with one of its most sacred 
services, from what he beholds in 
The Miracle, he would lose the ker- 
nel and hold only the shell. There 
is as much religion in the Mass of- 
fered up in the rudest log hut in 
the wildest region of the earth as 
there is in that same act done with 
the accompaniment of elaborate 
ceremonial in the greatest cathedral 
in the world. In a word, the solidity 
of Catholic faith, the spiritual in- 
wardness of it, the vigorous 
strength of it, the intellectual truth 


of it, the personal relationship with 
Christ which it connotes, all these 
are, at least as far as the mind of 
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the uninstructed is concerned, sub- 
merged in this play beneath a flood 
of emotionalism that holds the first 
place on the stage. 

The distortion of His religion in 
the general presentation seemed to 
me to be an insult to Christ; and 
the climax of the religious acts of 
the first scene, when the Benedic- 
tion monstrance is incensed and 
offered for adoration with the 
triple sign of the cross, as given by 
a bishop, seemed to me to be akin 
to blasphemy. 

Because of these falsities, the 
whole impression of what I viewed 
was that Christ was dishonored, the 
beauty of His teachings derided, the 
substance of His religion distorted, 
the sacredness of His Personality 
profaned. So, out of love for 
Christ, I fled, because it was not in 
my power to sweep the blatant, 
mocking, shouting, misshapen thing 
out of existence. 








SIGMUND FREUD. 


By THE EbiITor. 


IGMUND FREUD turns psychol- 
ogy upside down. He studies 

not what the mind knows about it- 
self, but what it does not know, or, 
at least, does not know that it 
knows. He is concerned not with 
states of the conscious self, but 
with the unconscious. For him the 
normal is not the key to the ab- 
normal; rather the abnormal is the 
key to the normal. The immediate 


subject matter of his science of 


psychoanalysis is not human na- 
ture, but the uglier side of human 
nature. André Tridon (principal 
exponent of Freud in America) em- 
phasizes this fact with a partic- 
ularly horrible illustration. He 
says: “The sculptor who decorated 
the Basle Cathedral with a statue 
of a beautiful woman, the reverse 
of which is covered with a strug- 
gling mass of snakes, toads, lizards 
and other slimy and creeping crea- 
tures, has well symbolized our 
human nature.” It may be doubted 
that the sculptor intended to sym- 
bolize human nature. Perhaps he 
meant to symbolize sin—a special 
kind of sin. However, it is signif- 
icant that the psychoanalysts look 
upon human nature as originally 
and essentially, if not incurably, 
loathsome. It is their first principle 
that even the most innocent and 
beautiful human traits cannot be 
understood except by the investiga- 
tion of those elements of our nature 


that are beastly. The old psychol- 
ogy concentrates its attention upon 
the fair face of human nature, con- 
sidering what is vile to be merely 
a corruption of what was fair, and 
being consequently content to have 
it hidden. away. Psychoanalysis 
insists upon turning the statue 
around, and fastening its gaze upon 
what is ugly, saying, “This is our 
normal, natural state; the beautiful 
is artificial and abnormal.” 

In spite, however, of the pecu- 
liarities and paradoxes and revolt- 
ing features of psychoanalysis— 
perhaps because of them—the new 
science has caught the fancy of the 
multitude, has greatly influenced 
modern literature, and through 
literature is presumably affecting 
modern life. Whence comes the 
attractiveness of so repulsive a 
science, it would be hard to say. 
One writer: thinks that the war 
has made us morbid. “Another 
complex left behind by the war,” 
she says, “is the obsession of ab- 
normal psychology. I do not mean 
to say that there was no such ob- 
session visible in our literature be- 
fore—far from it. But the war 
vastly extended its scope and au- 
thority. This was inevitable. For 
war itself is a pathological state of 
society. ... Surrounded by ab- 
normal conditions without, men’s 


1 Helen McAfee, “The Literature of Dis- 
illusion,” Atlantic Monthly, August, 1923. 
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minds have turned inward upon 
themselves and fixed upon prim- 
itive ‘instincts’ at the core of being, 
with sex as a center.” 

Perhaps, indeed, the war is partly 
to blame for the vogue of psycho- 
analysis. We blame the war for 
everything evil. But a morbid in- 
terest in abnormal mental condi- 
tions would have developed, war or 
no war. It seems to be an adjunct 
of our peculiarly neurasthenic type 
of civilization, a consequence of the 
mental and moral enervation that 
follows upon a long and luxurious 
peace, rather than upon an invig- 
orating war. Warriors grow rough 
and hard and cynical, but not mor- 
bid. However, it is true that (to re- 
sume Miss McAfee’s words), “the 
forms this obsession has taken in 
literature . . . constitute nearly all 
the ‘new’ fiction, poetry, and drama 
that has been written in the last five 
years. ... This imaginative liter- 
ature of twisted subconsciousness 
has engaged a large majority of the 
finer minds among the young 
writers.” In view of this undenia- 
ble vogue of psychoanalysis, a 
scrutiny of its principal features 
seems to be necessary. 


Il. 


It cannot be denied that the pri- 
mary postulate of the new science 
has a certain fascination. This pri- 
mary postulate is that the human 
mind has never forgotten anything. 
All that we have thought and done 
and suffered, and that seems to 
have been forgotten, remains locked 
up in a deep and hidden corner of 
the mind, which Freudians call the 
“Unconscious.” “The Unconscious 
Mind,” says Fielding, “is the reser- 
voir which receives all the accumu- 


2 William J. Fielding, Psychoanalysis, the 
Key to Haman Behavior. 
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lations and experiences and im- 
pressions of the personality... . 
It is that region of the mind where 
are deposited and have been since 
birth every sight and sound that 
we have perceived, and every feel- 
ing that we have had; in fact, every- 
thing that has happened to us, how- 
ever trivial.” Indeed, some psycho- 
analysts go further, and maintain 
that the “Unconscious” still remem- 
bers everything that happened 
either to ourselves or to our an- 
cestors, back to Adam, and—yet 
more—that our unconscious self 
treasures, not only as a memory (a 
forgotten memory, if we may speak 
paradoxically), but as a source of 
all our mental and physical activ- 
ities, the instincts and tendencies 
and passions, and, vaguely, even 
the facts in the life history of the 
beasts whom the evolutionists take 
to have been our primitive for- 
bears. To illustrate: A very famil- 
iar dream is that of falling through 
space, trying desperately and 
vainly to grasp something to im- 
pede our fall, awaking with a crash 
as we hit the floor. The psycho- 
analysts explain that such a dream 
is a reminiscence of the time when 
our ancestors slept in trees, and, 
sometimes falling, tried in vain to 
grasp a branch with their paws or 
tail, awaking with a crash as they 
hit the ground. It is a long time 
since we slept in trees, but we still 
remember that fall! 

Since some psychoanalysts reject 
the theory of an everlasting mem- 
ory from aboriginal times, as a fan- 
ciful elaboration of the teaching of 
the master, let us express the 
Freudian idea in the authentic 
Freudian manner. Deep down be- 
low the surface of our being, lie 
lurking the instincts and the pas- 
sions, not only of our barbarian and 
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savage ancestors, but of the beasts 
that were their ancestors. These 
tendencies, instincts, “urges,” have 
been repressed by man, as a condi- 
tion of his civilization. Though re- 
pressed, they remain, unknown, 
unrecognized, but potent. They 
are the mainspring of all our ac- 
tions, the stimulus of all our 
thoughts. Ignorantly, we ascribe 
our thoughts and actions to causes 
that lie upon the surface of the 
mind. The real causes are below, 
in the Unconscious. Amongst 
these denizens of the mental under- 
world, there are certain feelings or 
“ideas” which dominate. These are 
called “complexes.” Each “com- 
plex” is a rallying point of hosts of 
primitive repressed emotions. The 
“complexes” are always in a con- 
dition of rebellion. They are re- 
strained and kept below by a war- 
den who guards the gate that sep- 
arates the unconscious from the 
conscious mind. The guardian of 
the gate Freud calls the “Censor.” 
The “Censor” is himself one of the 
“urges”—the self-protection “urge.” 
In spite of his prosaic title, the 
“Censor” is a courageous fellow, 
and his function is heroic. It is his 
self-appointed task to prevent any 
“urge” from rising to inconvenience 
us or to endanger or embarrass us 
in the society of the civilized. He 
rules the other “urges” like a lion- 
tamer. He cracks his whip over 
them. They may snarl and growl, 
but none the less they slink and 
cower. Be it remembered, that the 
function of the “Censor” is distin- 
guished from that of the con- 
sciously exercised will-power by 
which one knowingly restrains his 
evil tendencies. The “Censor” acts 
automatically and secretly. The 
master whom he is protecting does 
not even know of his existence, 
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In passing, need we remark that 
such psychology as this is far re- 
moved from the old science that 
was to most of us as tedious and 
tiresome as economics or mathe- 
matics? Indeed, this is not psy- 
chology. It is romance. It is 
poetry—of a kind. No wonder it 
has caught the fancy of the crowd. 
No wonder it has been eagerly 
seized by the novelists, and that the 
reading public, long weary of the 
everlasting repetition of old ideas, 
has welcomed psychoanalysis as an 
interesting and stimulating novelty. 

Not all the “urges” are savage. 
Some of them are merely contemp- 
tible, or dirty, or shameful. There 
are coyotes as well as _ wolves, 
hyenas as well as lions, toads as 
well as tigers, in the Unconscious. 
There are complexes of hate and 
fear and shame and cowardice, as 
well as of savagery. There is, most 
important and most insistent of all, 
the libido, or sex urge. Freud him- 
self explains that libido does not 
mean merely sexual craving, but 
the general impulse at the base of 
the emotional life. Still, the libido, 
narrowly understood as sex urge, 
seems to absorb an enormous 
amount of the attention of most 
Freudians. 

But to return to the “Censor”: 
It seems that in spite of all his zeal 
for our welfare, he is really the 
cause of all our trouble. Our dis- 
eases, mental and moral and phys- 
ical, particularly the neurasthenia 
and the hysteria that characterize 
modern civilization, are due to the 
repression of the “urges.” The 
“Censor” is too efficient. He “in- 
hibits” and suppresses only too 
successfully. There results a psy- 
chic strain on the individual, a 
great deal of wear and tear upon 
the mental constitution. In the 
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opinion of at least some Freudians, 
it would be better if the wild beasts 
could occasionally overpower the 
lion-tamer, break down the barrier, 
and escape into the upper con- 
scious mind; better if the slimy 
reptiles could sometimes glide past 
the warden and creep up into the 
light. For the constant repression 
of the urges—though it be necessi- 
tated by civilization—is unnatural 
and produces all manner of abnor- 
mal conditions. 


Ill. 


So far the theory. Now for the 
practice of psychoanalysis. Let us 
suppose a patient suffering from ill- 
ness—particularly a mental or a 
moral illness (which may, perhaps, 
produce its effect on the physical 
organism). He is morbid, over- 
nervous, excitable, irritable—not 
indeed insane, but suffering be- 
cause the equilibrium of his powers 
is upset, or because their activities 
are badly coérdinated. It is the 
duty of the practitioner to delve 
down into the patient’s “Uncon- 
scious,” discover which particular 
complex is causing the trouble, 
drag it up to the conscious mind, 
show it to the patient—in a word, 
to banish it by exposing it to the 
light. For the beasts are, after all, 
more imaginary than real. They 
owe their strength largely to the 
fact that they are concealed. They 
are dream beasts that vanish with 
the light of day. 

Naturally, the practitioner will 
not be able to drag them out in a 
moment. The process is generally 
slow. For, according to the hy- 
pothesis, the region of the mind 
that is to be explored is the “Un- 
conscious.” The patient does not 


even know his own complexes, and 
how can he be expected to tell what 
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he does not know? He would deny 
that he has “complexes,” and the 
“Censor” is only too anxious to 
keep the hideous or shameful secret, 
not only from the investigator, but 
from the patient. But the psycho- 
analyst, by stimulating confidence, 
by inducing the sufferer to talk 
freely about his inner and outer 
life, and particularly by watching 
and recording certain apparently 
insignificant but telltale habits of 
speech or of action, finally dis- 
covers the hidden cause of the ail- 
ment. 
These apparently “insignificant 
habits” are such things as a slip of 
the tongue, a slip of the pen, a little 
absent-mindedness, a mannerism, 
an occasional forgetfulness. For 
example, a patient in a hospital says 
to a visitor, “When I was rushed to 
the hospital in the middle of the 
night, to undergo a serious opera- 
tion, it happened—as if by accident 
—that the man whom I consider to 
be the greatest surgeon in the city 
was here. I am a lucky man. I owe 
my life to him.” Just then the 
surgeon entered the room. The pa- 
tient attempted to introduce the 
surgeon to the visitor, but he had 
suddenly forgotten the name of the 
man who had saved his life! Ob- 
viously, it was embarrassing to all 
three persons, but particularly to 
the patient, since, as he said after- 
wards, “For years I have known 
that doctor’s name as well as my 
own. And to think that I should 
forget his name at just such a 
moment!” To the layman such an 
incident has little significance. He 
considers it simply an instance of 
temporary lapse of memory. But 
the psychoanalyst declares that it 
tends to show that subconsciously, 
or unconsciously, the patient, in 
spite of his fine protestation of ad- 
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miration and gratitude, really hated 
the surgeon. Freud says, “We for- 
get names because they have an un- 
pleasant unconscious connotation.” 
Tridon further declares that “the 
name of a pleasing man or woman 
does not have to be repeated to us. 
It is immediately engraven on our 
memory.” On the other hand, “I 
frequently found it necessary to 
refer to my notes to get the names 
of persons who had caused me 
much trouble.” 

Tridon gives scores of instances 
of what he considers significant ab- 
sent-mindedness. For example, a 
stenographer during a whole week 
was constantly omitting the letter 
“S” from all her work. Her em- 
ployer finally asked her, “Whom 
have you decided to drop, whose 
name begins with ‘S’?” The girl 
blushed and confessed that she was 
about to jilt her sweetheart, whose 
name was Smith! 

Again, two students are talking 
of a football game. “I see,” says 
one, “that Amherst beat Brown.” 
“You mean,” says the other, “Dart- 
mouth beat Brown.” “I said Dart- 
mouth!” “No, you said Amherst.” 
Psychoanalysts would have us be- 
lieve that the first student disliked 
Dartmouth, and so unconsciously 
substituted for it the name of an- 
other college. 

A man takes a wrong train, by 
mistake. Intending to go to 
Bridgeport, he gets on a train that 
stops only at New Haven. There- 
fore, unconsciously, strange as it 
may seem, he hates Bridgeport! 

The textbooks of psychoanalysis 
are crowded with cases like these. 
They are supposed to be of scien- 
tific value. But the Freudians must 
permit us to indulge a little skep- 
ticism about. the importance of 
these apparently insignificant slips 
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of the tongue or the mind or the 
memory. 

Freud tells a particularly curious 
story of a little accident, from 
which he draws a big conclusion. 
The wife of a lawyer in Vienna, on 
the anniversary of her marriage, 
cut a finger on her left hand. Now, 
in Austria, it seems, a lawyer, Doc- 
tor juris, is called “a doctor of the 
right,” whereas a physician, Doc- 
tor medicine, is called a “doctor 
of the left.” The lady had been 
engaged to a-physician before her 
marriage to the lawyer. Her mar- 
riage turned out unhappily. There- 
fore, says Freud, an unconscious 
impulse led her on her anniversary 
to cut her left hand! She still loved 
the doctor of medicine! It really 
is too bad that Sherlock Holmes is 
dead, or doomed to inactivity. Here 
would be a new and fertile field for 
his genius. 


IV. 


However important may be the 
deductions from  absent-minded- 
ness, after all, “the royal road to 
the unconscious, is the dream,” 
says Freud. It seems that when 
we sleep, even the vigilant “Cen- 
sor” takes a nap or, at least, grows 
a little drowsy. But the “urges” 
never sleep. They watch their chance 
and burst through into the upper 
mind. The result is a dream. In- 
hibitions are released, and the brain 
is filled with images which may be 
horrible, ugly, or nasty. In every 
case, a dream is the fulfillment of 
a desire. It is the protest of nature 
against the artificial restrictions of 
civilized life. Furthermore, the 
psychoanalysts declare that in sleep 
we always dream. We may speak 
of “dreamless sleep,” but there is 
no such thing. And there are no 
trivial dreams, no unmeaning 
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Every dream is signif- 
icant. It needs only to be inter- 
preted. Consequently the practi- 
tioner cross-questions his patient 
most thoroughly about dreams. 
But here enters one of the most 
curious features of the entire theory 
of psychoanalysis. Dreams are said 
to be frequently, if not always, sym- 
bolic. Although the “Censor” re- 
laxes his vigilance when we sleep, 
he never quite loses his hold upon 
the rebellious “urges.” To get by 
him, even as he drowses, they must 
disguise themselves. Hence, in the 
brain of the dreamer there comes 
not a plain picture, but a symbol 
of the desire of nature. It behooves 
the psychoanalyst to be acquainted 
with the meaning of all symbols, 
such as boxes, and shoes, and birds, 
and daggers, and fish, and wagons, 
and trunks, and swords, and ovens, 
and tunnels, and falling teeth, and 
trampling horses, and ponds of 
water, and various beasts, and 
colors, and ten thousand others. 
The textbooks of the art of psycho- 
analysis are veritable dream-books. 
The augurs of ancient Rome who 
took the auspices by examining the 
entrails of animals or the flight of 
birds, had, it would seem, a com- 
paratively simple task compared 
with that of the modern practi- 
tioner of psychoanalysis. To less- 
en his difficulty, symbols are listed 
and their significance noted in the 
manuals of the art. If one doubts 
the meaning of any symbol, his 
first resort is to “look it up in the 
dream-book.” If it is not listed, he 
may pretty safely assume that the 
symbol, whatever it is, has sex sig- 
nificance. Every symbol that I 


dreams. 


have named, and a thousand others, 
have reference to sex or sexual pas- 
sion, or sex perversity. 

If the patient asks the obvious 
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question—“How can a symbol mean 
anything to me in a dream, since 
it means nothing to me when I am 
awake?”—Tridon answers, “The 
unconscious mind is older than the 
conscious mind, and speaks an 
older language.” The unconscious 
mind remembers what the con- 
scious mind never knew. For ex- 
ample, the significance that ancient 
or prehistoric man attributed to an 
old boot has not been forgotten by 
the unconscious mind. The mod- 
ern maiden who so thoughtlessly 
throws a boot at the bride and 
groom is blissfully ignorant of the 
meaning of her action, and would 
be terribly embarrassed if she were 
told. But her unconscious mind 
knows. The unconscious mind also 
remembers, even to-day, the sym- 
bolic significance of rice in the ob- 
scene ceremonies of ancient Egypt, 
even though the conscious mind 
has never learned it. As of boots 
and rice, so of all the other sym- 
bols. They all meant something 
epochs and ages ago, and the un- 
conscious mind remembers what 
they meant. Has it not been ex- 
plained that the Unconscious for- 
gets nothing that has happened or 
been known or thought or imag- 
ined since Adam—and before? 

If I hasten over this matter of 
the sex symbolism of dreams, it is 
because the subject is rather un- 
savory. But be it noted that the 
manuals of the art of psychoanaly- 
sis do not dismiss it briefly. It is 
the very basis of their science. In- 
deed, it may truly be said that sex 
interest, and even sex perversion, 
is the principal stock in trade of 
the psychoanalyst. Perhaps that is 
one of the reasons why the text- 
books of the science were crowding 
even novels off the tables of the 
booksellers, until the novels, in 
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self-defense, took up the subject. 
“All excitement,” says Fielding, “is 
primarily sexual. In the strictly 
Freudian sense nearly all instincts, 
emotions and actions are motivated 
primarily by an unconscious sex 
urge.” True, he explains: “Sex- 
uality is not the equivalent of sen- 
suality but denotes the fundamental 
instinct which is at the very root of 
the emotional life, called the libido.” 
Even with this explanation it is re- 
markable that Freud and his fol- 
lowers can find no better word than 
libido, “lust,” to denote excitement 
that is “sexual but not sensual.” 
As for the sweeping statement, “All 
excitement is primarily sexual,” 
must we say that the “rooters” at a 
football game, the ruffians who 
snort and howl and bellow at a 
prize-fight, the crowds that shout 
in the streets when soldiers go off 
to war, as well as little children 
who shriek at their play, are all 
activated by an unconscious sex 
urge? 

But there is one subject, even 
more unpleasant than that of 
dreams and their significance, that 
must not be entirely ignored. We 
must at least make mention of the 
famous CEdipus Complex, and to- 
gether with it the Electra Complex. 
To state plainly what these things 
mean would be disgusting. Let it 
suffice to recall that, in Greek my- 
thology, CEdipus killed his father 
and married his mother, and that 
Electra conspired with her brother 
and killed her mother to avenge her 
father. A boy, therefore, who has 
been too much loved by his mother, 
and is psychically deranged in con- 
sequence, is said to possess the 
CEdipus Complex. A girl who is 
so madly in love with her father as 
to be jealous of her mother, pos- 
sesses an Electra Complex. 
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Perhaps it was this miserable 
perversion of natural affection that 
led Bernard Shaw to say, with his 
usual mad exaggeration, and his 
usual reckless indiscrimination, 
that mother love is one of the seven 
capital sins. Tridon declares: “Af- 
fectionate mothers probably wreck 
the careers of more children than 
indifferent ones.” Fielding says, 
more moderately but still rather of- 
fensively, that “the man who car- 
ries the mother image in his Un- 
conscious so- that it dominates his 
actions is a typical neurotic.” D. 
H. Lawrence, who is not only the 
author of particularly obnoxious 
psychoanalytical novels, but has 
written perhaps the nastiest of all 
manuals of psychoanalysis, sees a 
shameful meaning even in the 
glance of the Child in His mother’s 
arms, in the Madonnas of Leonardo, 
Botticelli, and Filippo Lippi. And 
he declares, in a burst of excessive 
honesty, that “Incest is the logical 
conclusion of the ideals (of psycho- 
analysis) when these ideals have 
been carried into effect. You must 
admit incest as you now admit 
sexual marriage, as a duty even. 
Psychoanalysts will never openly 
state this conclusion, but it is the 
conclusion which, willy-nilly, every 
analyst must come to.” He adds, 
“All inhibition must be wrong, since 
inevitably in the end it causes neu- 
roses and insanity.” 

At least some other psycho- 
analysts agree with the over-frank 
D. H. Lawrence. For example, a 
man named Hans Bliiher, a teacher 
in the Gymnasium (High School) 
of Steglitz in Germany, taught that 
the worst form of unnatural vice as 
practiced by the pagans of ancient 
Greece, should be restored under 
Christian civilization, and he actu- 
ally put his theory into practice 
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amongst his own scholars, until the 
nefarious practice was discovered 
and stopped by the authorities.* 


V. 


After narrating such excesses and 
enormities as these, it may seem 
quixotic to attempt to find any 
good whatever in the theory or 
practice of psychoanalysis. Still, a 
purified science of psychoanalysis 
may be possible. It is conceivable 
that the art of investigating the 
roots of human nature may be im- 
proved and rendered harmless. The 
facts that such an_ investigation 
brings to light are not all repulsive. 
Digging beneath the surface of the 
human mind we may find, not toads 
and lizards, but treasure. William 
James used to write much about 
the “Hidden Powers of Men.” If 
Freud had not been so obsessed 
with the idea that everything at the 
root of our being is vile; if, in his 
penetrating analysis into human 
nature, he had discovered these 
“untapped reservoirs of power” of 
which James used to speak, and if 
he had taught us how to tap them, 
he might have been what his ad- 
mirers claim—a discoverer and 
benefactor as great as Copernicus 
or Newton or Harvey. He might 
have been for the human race like 
a prospector who says to a farmer, 
“You think that the only value in 
your land lies on the surface—your 
crops. But beneath the surface there 
is enormously greater wealth; deep 
down beneath your grain and your 
corn there is an inexhaustible sup- 
ply of oil.” 

There is generally some truth 
and some wisdom even in the most 
perverse philosophies. Underlying 


the theory and practice of psycho- 


8 Preuss, in Fortnightly Review, St. Louis, 
August 15, 1922. 
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analysis is some of the virtue of the 
Catholic confessional. As far back 
as the third century of our era, 
Origen advocated confession be- 
cause it “externalizes the rotten- 
ness.” The Following of Christ ad- 
vises sinners to “spit the poison 
out.” And all the world is aware 
that “Open confession is good for 
the soul.” Even apart from sacra- 
mental absolution, the practice of 
confession may be beneficial. Talk- 
ing out our sins, if it be done in the 
proper spirit, is as helpful as talk- 
ing out our troubles. Therefore, if 
it were possible to provide a class 
of practitioners of psychoanalysis, 
well-trained, discreet, accustomed 
to mental and spiritual discipline, 
and sincerely interested in moral- 
ity, the new art and science, if such 
it be, might be a boon to the human 
race, second only to the immeasur- 
able boon of the use of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance. 

But the literature of psycho- 
analysis and our experience of so- 
called “psychologists” give us little 
reason to hope for the existence of 
such a body of trained and vir- 
tuous psychoanalysts. Ninety per 
cent. of the books and tracts on 
psychoanalysis are evidently writ- 
ten by persons of little spiritual in- 
sight, and even the best of the 
books, including those of Freud 
himself, contain many bizarre and 
fantastic ideas, much  pseudo- 
science, and not a few suggestions 
that, from the point of view of 
Christian morality, are monstrous. 
Until the psychoanalysts tone down 
their doctrines and purify their 
notions of ethics, until they expur- 
gate the animalistic theories that so 
permeate and vitiate their systems, 
we shall be wary of them. 

A host of practitioners of applied 


_psychology, working upon the the- 














































ory that all psychic activities and 
all psychic aberrations are to be 
explained by the animalism of man, 
will do the race enormous harm. 
The habit of concentrating atten- 
tion upon sexual irregularities is 
particularly noxious. Through 
many hundreds of years of expe- 
rience in dealing with souls and 
with sins, the Catholic clergy have 
learned that it is wisdom, as far as 
possible, to ignore, to forget, the 
meaner and nastier tendencies of 
the animal part of our nature, and 
to emphasize the higher things of 
the spirit. “Let these things be not 
so much as mentioned among you, 
as becometh saints,” said St. Paul, 
speaking of sins of the flesh. Any 
intelligent observer of human 
nature knows that it is the peculiar 
power of the passion of lust to 
thrive upon any attention given to 
it. Therefore, the Catholic Father 
Confessor in all cases advocates 
brevity in the confessional, and par- 
ticularly demands of morbid, hys- 
terical, and scrupulous persons 
that their story be short and swift. 
He considers it folly to dwell upon 
evil tendencies; to sit down and 
discuss them in minute detail, over 
a long space of time, he would con- 
sider criminal, perhaps even sacri- 
legious. Yet it seems to be the 
method of psychoanalysis to probe 
and penetrate and investigate and 
discuss things that might better be 
briefly confessed and summarily 
forgotten. 

The Freudian psychology appeals 
especially to neurasthenics. It 
plays into their hands. Nothing so 
irritates them as a brusque “Pooh- 
pooh, you are not sick,” from their 
family physician or their spiritual 
adviser. Nothing so flatters them 
as to be told, “You are sick with 
the most terrible form of sickness, 
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your ‘Unconscious’ is ill. Let us sit 
down together and talk it all over. 
Say all that is in your mind. Take 
plenty of time— hours, weeks, 
months.” Receiving such mad ad- 
vice as that, they sigh and say, 
“This is the man who understands 
me.” The last state of that neu- 
rasthenic will be worse than the 
first. From that moment, he will 
read books containing descriptions 
of strange and curious psychic ail- 
ments, he will learn a new vocab- 
ulary for describing his diseases, he 
will see himself in Strindberg’s 
plays, and Sherwood Anderson’s 
poems, and D. H. Lawrence's 
novels. All erotic literature will be 
to him an explanation and an inter- 
pretation of his “neuroses” and his 
“psychoses.” Psychoanalysis is a 
boon—and a curse—to the one 
who loves to describe himself as a 
“nervous wreck.” 

Furthermore, it is unwise, and in 
most cases immoral, to permit a 
man to shifk responsibility for his 
own sins or his own overdeveloped 
passions. Putting the shame upon 
one’s ancestors, or upon Adam and 
Eve, is bad enough, but to exculpate 
ourselves because we have, presum- 
ably, inherited the ugly passions of 
some prehistoric Pithecanthropus, 
is a dangerous expedient. Yet in 
manuals of psychoanalysis may be 
found again and again such state- 
ments as these: “When men and 
women sacrifice honor, fame, home, 
family, and everything else to in- 
dulge a passion for some individual 
of the opposite sex, the potency of 
unconscious passion once more has 
its sway.... The millions of 
years of indulgence . . . rise above 
the few thousands of conscious rea- 
soning power.” 

This is only a new form of an 
old excuse; and excuses for sin, old 
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or new, are not only cowardly, but 
demoralizing. It is good Christian 
doctrine that one should stand upon 
his own feet, stiffen his backbone, 
set his jaw firm, call upon the al- 
mighty power of God, fight the good 
fight, and win the battle, and not 
go whimpering about the passions 
of the cave man of thousands of 
years ago, or of some “missing 
link” of millions of years ago. 
Finally, it seems a tragic mis- 
take, particularly in these days, to 
overemphasize, as psychoanalysts 
do, the “ravages wrought by repres- 
sion.” Just now we are not suf- 
fering from too much self-control. 
The fault of the age is self-indul- 
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gence. We do not live in a world 
that is barren of variety and of 
amusement. We have ten thou- 
sand ways of “letting off steam.” 
In spite of the prohibitionists, our 
civilization is not overly puritan- 
ical. We could stand a little more 
austerity. If civilization is in dan- 
ger of breaking down, it is not be- 
cause it is too rigid, but because it 
is too loose. The psychoanalysts, 
with their constant insistence upon 
the theory that the restrictions 
necessary for civilization are the 
cause of all our woes, physical, 
psychical, and moral, are doing 
a very poor service to civiliza- 
tion. 


OF SONG AND PRAYER. 


By Marion CoutHovuy SMITH. 


“Those who pray seldom sing.” 


—From a recent poem. 


TueEy seldom sing who have no will to pray. 
—tThe rose is curved so delicately right, 
The symbol of all love and all delight, 

The Hand that framed it cannot go astray; 

Nor can the Heart that planned it lose the way 


Of tenderness and power. 


God will not slight 


A flower of song uplifted to His sight; 
And who without Him can be wise or gay? 





Their singing goes no farther than the lip 
Who seek no wider beauty. Shall the soul 
Rest only in its own song’s ecstasy, 

And scorn an infinite companionship? 
They will love best who touch the highest goal, 


And find the secret source of minstrelsy. 

















THE WIT AND WISDOM OF SAINT TERESA. 


By HuGu F. Biunt, LL.D. 


AST month, in my article on 

“The Humor of Saint Teresa,” 
I said that she had no sympathy 
with the people who asked for 
crosses which some one else would 
be obliged to share. Likewise she 
never hesitated to ridicule affecta- 
tion, which pained her honest, open 
soul. Speaking of the desire that 
she and some of the other Sisters 
might tell one another of their 
faults so as to serve God better, she 
writes in her Life, “Language of 
this kind is no longer in use.” 

Nevertheless she used that lan- 
guage when there was need of it. 
Referring to the nuns at Malagon, 
she writes to Father Gracian, “I 
found the former superior very 
close-fisted, my Father.” And 
again, to him, “I fear there is more 
love of money in some convents 
than I like.” Once she was dis- 
gusted at a letter written by one 
of the Sisters, disgusted because 
she thought the letter showed a 
want of humility and obedience. 
She told the Prioress, Mother Mary 
of St. Joseph, that she ought to 
correct her. “Tell her,” she wrote, 
“not to spin out her letters and 
exaggerate so much, for though she 
thinks her rodomontades are not 
falsehoods, such a style is far from 
perfect.” 

Teresa was always pleased when 
she saw so-called dignity humil- 
iated. On her way to Toledo she 
passed the monastery at Durielo 
and saw the Prior, Antonio, sweep- 
ing the -entrance to the little 
church. “How is this, Father?” 





she laughed; “What has become of 
our dignity?” Even the Prioresses 
do not escape her raillery, good- 
natured, but always with the high 
purpose of inculcating humility 
and sanity. The following is 
surely writ sarcastic: “Even among 
nuns she who has been Prioress 
must not afterwards fill any lower 
office; deference must be shown to 
the first in rank and she takes care 
we do not forget it.” To a certain 
Prioress she refers, rather iron- 
ically, as “thoroughly feminine in 
character”; and she warns Father 
Gracian: “Listen to this advice, 
Father, which I venture to give 
you. It is, never to put trust in 
women—not even in nuns—when 
you perceive this great keenness in 
them, for their desire to succeed 
will make them think a hundred 
reasons good which are all abom- 
inable.” Teresa never would have 
been a militant feminist. 

Even her beloved Mother Mary of 
St. Joseph does not escape her little 
sermons on humility. “I have re- 
ceived your letter of November 3d,” 
she writes; “I assure you that you 
never weary me; in fact, you rest 
me after other fatigues. I am 
much amused at your writing the 
date in full; God grant it is not 
done to avoid the humiliation of 
people’s seeing your ciphers! Be- 
fore I forget it, let me tell you that 
your letter to Father Mariano 
would have been capital had you 
left Latin quotations alone. God 
forbid that any of my daughters 
should boast of being Latinists! 
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Never do it again, nor allow any 
other nun to do it. I would far 
rather they should boast of being 
taken for simpletons instead of 
rhetoricians, for it is more like the 
saints. This is what you gain by 
enclosing open letters.” She writes 
to Father Gracian concerning an- 
other Prioress, calling her “more 
astute than benefits her state.” “I 
have written her some terrible let- 
ters,” she continues, “and I might 
as well have struck an anvil.” 

Careful as she was of the health 
of her nuns, she warned them, 
nevertheless, against overweening 
solicitude on that score. “My 
health,” she writes, “has been much 
better since I have ceased to look 
after my ease and comforts.” She 
puts her warning pithily and hu- 
morously: “Directly we fancy our 
head aches we stop away from 
choir, which would not kill us 
either. One day we are absent be- 
cause it aches, the next because it 
has ached, and three more lest 
it should ache again.” And else- 
where she writes: “Let us not look 
for luxuries, daughters; we are 
well enough off here—it is only one 
night in a bad inn, thank God.” 
In her philosophy, with that dis- 
regard of self, there was bound to 
be consideration for others. Even 
in her Constitutions she orders: 
“Let them (the nuns) strive not to 
be wearisome one to another, but 
their words and their merry say- 
ings must be in discretion.” She 
insisted upon consideration for 
others even in spiritual matters. 
“The Lord deliver me,” she writes 
to the Bishop of Avila, “from peo- 
ple who are so spiritual that, cost 
what it may, they want to bring 
everybody to perfect contempla- 
tion.” 

Teresa could criticize others and 
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do it to the queen’s taste when her 
duty as superior demanded it, but 
she was dead set against any petty, 
holier-than-thou criticism. “Let us 
look at our own faults,” she writes, 
in the Interior Castle, “and not at 
other persons’. People who are 
extremely correct themselves are 
often shocked at everything they 
see; however, we might often learn 
a great deal that is essential from 
the very persons whom we censure. 
Our exterior comportment and 
manners may be better—that is 
well enough but not of the first im- 
portance. We ought not to insist 
on everyone following in our foot- 
steps, nor to take upon ourselves to 
give instructions in_ spirituality 
when, perhaps, we do not even 
know what it is.” 

There is a good treasure of 
Teresa’s fine sense of humor in the 
following, where she has a fling at 
the hypercritical observance of so- 
cial form: “Is it true that in reli- 
gious houses no explanations are 
necessary, for it is only reasonable 
we should be excused these ob- 
servances? Well, that is not so; 
for there are people who say that 
monasteries ought to be courts in 
politeness and instruction. I cer- 
tainly cannot understand it. I 
thought that perhaps some saint 
may have said that they ought to 
be courts to teach those who wish 
to be the courtiers of Heaven, and 
that these people misunderstood 
their meaning; for if a man be 
careful to please God continually, 
and to hate the world, as he ought 
to do, I do not see how he can be 
equally careful to please those who 
live in the world in those matters 
which are continually changing. If 
they could be learnt once for all, 
it might be borne with; but as for 
the way of addressing letters, there 




















ought to be a professor’s chair 
founded, from which lectures 
should be given, so to speak, teach- 
ing us how to do it; for the paper 
should on one occasion be left 
blank in one corner, and on another 
in another corner; and a man must 
not be addressed as the Illustrious 
who was hitherto addressed as the 
Magnificent. I know not where 
this will stop; I am not yet fifty, 
and yet have seen so many changes 
during my life, that I do not know 
how to live. What will they do 
who are only just born, and who 
may live many years?” 

There you have the good old 
common sense which never failed 
Teresa. It is related that at the 
time she was founding the convent 
at Salamanca she and an older Sis- 
ter were obliged to spend the night 
alone in the rambling old house 
formerly occupied by students of 
the University of Salamanca. The 
old Sister was a bit timid and be- 
gan to imagine every possible dan- 
ger. “Mother,” she said to Teresa, 
“I am thinking, if I were to die 
now, what would you do alone.” 
Teresa, of course, did not relish 
that thought; nevertheless she 
knew how silly it was to borrow 
the trouble. “Sister,” she finally 
answered, “when that shall hap- 
pen I will consider what I shall do; 
now let me go to sleep.” And we 
can well imagine that she went to 
sleep chuckling at the vain fears of 
her timid companion. 

Humble as Teresa was and al- 
ways obedient to lawful authority, 
she was never awed by earthly 
grandeur. The courts of the world 
were pretty petty things to one who 
had penetrated into the inmost 
sanctuary of the Interior Castle. 
No one had a better right than she 
to lay claim to worldly dignity. 
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One of her ancestors had been 
King of Leon. The De Cepeda 
name, that of her mother, was one 
of the most distinguished in the 
two Castiles. Her mother came 
from a branch of the Tordesillas 
family, “a name honored for its 
nobility.” But Teresa was not the 
kind to brag about that. Even 
the presence of royalty did not 
give her a thrill. She often wrote 
to the King, Philip II., who proved 
a very good friend to her on more 
than one octasion. For that reason 
Teresa jokingly referred to him as 
“My friend the King.” There is an 
old tradition that at the time she 
was fighting against the suppres- 
sion of the Reform—the King was 
on her side—she began her speech 
before him with these words: 
“Sire, you are thinking: I see be- 
fore me this gadabout woman.” 
This was in allusion to the remarks 
of the Nuncio, Sega, who for a long 
time misunderstood her. “Do not 
mention her name!” he exclaimed 
when one of the Discalced Friars 
spoke of her; “she is a restless, 
gadabout, disobedient, contuma- 
cious woman who promulgates per- 
nicious doctrine under the pre- 
tense of devotion.” Philip must 
have grinned as Teresa quoted the 
Nuncio’s description of her. 

She did not hesitate, when occa- 
sion offered, to give a lesson in 
humility to the worldly great. To 
her dear friend and benefactress, 
Donna Luisa, she wrote: “As you 
know, you must forfeit a little of 
your rank with me and gain in 
humility.” When she came to 
Madrid and lodged in the house of 
Donna Leonor, the great ladies 
of the city crowded about her, some 
from devotion to one they knew to 
be very holy, others from curiosity 
with the expectation of witnessing 
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miracles. Teresa must have smiled 
to herself as she noted their expect- 
ancy and then began to speak, not 
of high spirituals, but of the beauty 
of the streets of Madrid and other 
worldly things. Some of the ladies 
admitted that she was a good sort 
of person enough but at that only 
an ordinary nun. They never 
guessed that the joke had been on 
them. 

The hypocrisy of many rich 
people she knew only too well. 
How true to life is this bit from 
the Interior Castle: “A rich man 
without son or heir loses part of 
his property, but still has more 
than enough to keep himself and 
his household. If this misfortune 
grieves and disquiets him as though 
he were left to beg his bread, how 
can Our Lord ask him to give up 
all things for His sake? This man 
will tell you he regrets losing his 
money because he wished to bestow 
it on the poor.” 

Her keen sense of satire is ev- 
ident in the following: “The world 
is now come to such a state,” she 
writes, “that men’s lives ought to 
be longer than they are, if we are 
to learn all the new customs and 
ceremonies of good breeding and 
yet spend any time in the service 
of God. I bless myself at the sight 
of what is going on. The fact is, 
I did not know how I was to live 
when I came into this house 
(Donna Luisa’s). Any negligence 
in being much more ceremonious 
with people than they deserve is 
not taken as a jest; on the contrary, 
they look upon it as an insult de- 
liberately offered; so that it be- 
comes necessary for you to satisfy 
them of your good intentions, if 
there happens, as I have said, to 
have been any negligence; and even 
then, God grant they may believe 
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you.” She must have been recall- 
ing that visit when she wrote: “O 
King of Glory and Lord of all! Thy 
dignity is not hedged in by trifles 
of this kind. We require no cham- 
berlain to introduce us into Thy 
presence.” 

Even the clerics did not escape 
Teresa’s satirical humor. “If the 
Provincial had not been so absurd,” 
she writes to Father Gracian, “he 
would not have made a bad hang- 
man.” She detested a “silly” di- 
rector. “If his penitent be a mar- 
ried woman,” she writes, “he will 
tell her that it is better for her to 
give herself unto prayer, when she 
ought to attend to her house, al- 
though she may thereby displease 
her husband.” It was such clerics 
she evidently had in mind when she 
wrote: “Even preachers go about 
arranging their sermons so as to 
displease no one”; and on the 
margin of the manuscript of her 
Life, Father Ibafiez writes: “Le- 
gant Predicatores!’’ Not that she 
was overcritical about preachers. 
“No sermon,” she says, “ever 
seemed to me so bad but that I lis- 
tened to it with pleasure, though ac- 
cording to others who heard it the 
preaching was not good.” Writing 
to Diego Ortiz, she defends her con- 
vents: “For in fact, the convent 
and its inmates are more to you 
than the priests who, as you say, 
are more anxious to celebrate Mass 
quickly than with devotion.” 

The Archbishop of Burgos ob- 
jected to her founding a convent in 
his diocese if it were not endowed. 
He was finally won over to her way 
of thinking, and visited her and 
was kind. “Still,” said Teresa, “he 
left us nothing more than our 
hopes.” Even her friend, Father 
Mariano, comes in for a good- 
natured criticism. “God have you 








in His keeping,” she writes, “with 
all your faults.... You are indeed 
one with whom it is impossible not 
to lose patience!” . 

“The good Valdemoro called 
here to-day,” she wrote at the time 
of the persecution of the Discalced; 
“I think he speaks the truth in say- 
ing that he is our friend now, for 
it serves his interests. He talked 
a great deal about what St. Paul 
did after having persecuted the 
Christians. Let him accomplish a 
tenth part of what St. Paul did for 
God and we will forgive him all he 
has done and will do.” The good 
Valdemoro must have _ writhed 
under that! 

It was not bitterness that drew 
these criticisms from Teresa. It 
was her strong sense of justice 
and her conviction that her 
opponents were not merely her 
opponents—she cared little for 
that—but obstacles in the way of 
the work of God. In reality her 
heart was tenderness itself, though 
she did not admit it. “I am not a 
woman in these things,” she weep- 
ingly said, “for I have a hard 
heart.” And, again, she writes in 
the Interior Castle: “There is noth- 
ing tender about me and my heart 
is so hard as often to grieve me.” 

Teresa loved her own sufferings; 
but just as she did not approve of 
spiritual leaders trying to bring 
everybody to perfect contempla- 
tion, so she would not try to make 
everybody else suffer just because 
she relished suffering. On the con- 
trary, she was kindness itself, 
considerate of the health and hap- 
piness of her Sisters. “Do not 
allow the Prioress to leave off eat- 
ing meat,” she wrote to Father 
Baiiez, “and make her take care of 
her health.” So she wrote to 
Mother Mary of St. Joseph, “Take 
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good care of yourself, for it is better 
than being ill.” She urges her 
nuns in the same manner: “Take 
care, then, of the body, because at 
many other times the body must 
serve the soul; and let recourse be 
had to some recreations—holy ones 
—such as conversation or going 
out into the fields, as the confessor 
shall advise.” 

Kind to. others, she was grateful 
for every little kindness to herself. 
“I know very well,” she writes to 
Mother Mary of St. Joseph, “that 
gratitude is no perfection in me— 
it must be my nature, for a sardine 
would bribe me.” Thus she sends 
this letter of acknowledgment to 
a rich lady of Toledo: “The butter 
tasted very nice, as it was sure to, 
coming from you, for you spoil me 
in every way, so I accept it on the 
condition that you remember me 
when you have any more partic- 
ularly fine, as it does me great 
good. The quinces, too, were deli- 
cious—it seems as though you had 
nothing else to do but give me 
pleasure.” 

In a similar strain she writes 
from Valladolid to Don Francisco 
de Salcedo at Avila. He was always 
a dear and true friend to her even 
when he was a layman. Always 
deeply spiritual, he became a priest 
after the death of his wife and was 
confessor to one of the convents of 
the Reformed. “Please God,” she 
wrote to him, “you will live until I 
die and then I shall ask Him to 
summon you promptly lest I should 
be without you in Heaven.... The 
six ducats you say you would give 
to see me seem a very dear bargain, 
but I would pay far more to see 
you—in fact, you are worth much 
more, for who sets any value on a 
poor, insignificant little nun who 
lives in poverty? You who can give 












aloja (a kind of drink), rolls, 
radishes, and lettuces, from your 
own garden (and I know that you 
are the ‘errand-boy’ who brings us 
apples) would naturally fetch a 
higher price. The aloja here is 
said to be very good, but for want 
of Francisco de Salcedo, we do not 
know what it tastes like and prob- 
ably never shall.” 

With such consideration for 
others, it is not surprising that 
Teresa had a special love for the 
sick. When she was a young nun 
at the Convent of the Incarnation 
she delighted in caring for one of 
the older nuns who had such a 
repulsive illness that very few 
came near her. Teresa tended to 
her ulcers and would even kiss the 
hands of the invalid to make her 
believe that she was not as repul- 
sive as she feared. “I also 


commend the sick nuns to your 
care,” she writes to the Venerable 
Anne of Jesus, Prioress at Veas; 
“treat them very kindly, for, believe 
me, the day you leave the sick in 


want you will be in want of 
everything yourself.” The solace 
of the sick was to be preferred to 
private devotions: “If you see a 
sick Sister,” she writes in the 
Interior Castle, “whom you can 
relieve, never fear losing your de- 
votion.” 

Teresa was never the “sour- 
faced” nun to her Sisters. She 
wanted them to be merry, and she 
was merry with them. Sister 
Frances of Jesus gave testimony 
after the death of the great saint: 
“Our holy Mother was so fond of 
giving pleasure to the nuns that 
one night, when she had retired to 
her cell at recreation time, on my 
asking her: ‘Isn’t your Reverence 
coming to us?’ she answered laugh- 
ingly, ‘Do you wish it, daughter? 
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Well, let us go together’; and she 
came and was very merry.” 

One of her recreations, as also 
of the Sisters, was the making of 
impromptu verses. “These carols,” 
she writes to Mother Mary of St. 
Joseph from Toledo, “play a great 
part in our recreation,” She gives 
a sample of one of them, and con- 
tinues: “That is all I can recall. 
What wits for a foundress! But 
I assure you I thought I had plenty 
of them when I wrote this. God 
forgive you for making me waste 
my time! I hoped the lines might 
appeal to you and rouse your de- 
votion, but do not mention them to 
any one.” It was evidently good 
fun at the same time. “I enclose 
these verses from the Incarnation 
(convent),” she writes to Father 
Gracian, “to make you laugh— 
though there is more cause for 
tears at the present state of the 
house.” 

“Yesterday, the Feast of the 
Name of Jesus,” she writes from 
Toledo to her brother Lorenzo, “we 
kept high festival. God reward you 
for your presents. I do not know 
what to give you in return except 
some verses that I wrote. My con- 
fessor told me to amuse the nuns, 
with whom I have lately been 
spending the evening recreation, 
and these little carols were the 
only means I could find. The tune 
is pretty; perhaps little Francis 
(his son) could sing them. See 
whether I have not made progress.” 

One of the most amusing fea- 
tures of the letters of Teresa is the 
way she uses nicknames to conceal 
reference to certain persons, in 
times that were perilous for her 
convents. It was a risky business 
writing letters that might fall into 
hands for which they were not 
intended, and the Inquisition so 
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handy. Oftentimes the names 
were used in good fun, and some- 
times in protest against injustice. 
She calls St. John of the Cross 
“Seneca” because of his great wis- 
dom. The Proverbs of Seneca 
is listed as one of the books 
in her father’s library, and as a 
girl she had been familiar with it. 
Father Gracian is “Paul” or “Eli- 
seus,” or “the cave-dweller,” from 
the fact that he liked to live in a 
grotto at Henares. Sega, the Nun- 
cio, is not very reverently called 
“Mathusalem.” The Calced Car- 
melites she calls “cats” and 
“owls”; the Discalced, “eagles” 
and “butterflies.” For herself she 
has many noms-de-plume, such as 
“Laurentia,” “Hope,” or “Poor 
Angela,” but the gentlest is that of 
“Your old daughter,” as she signs 
herself to Father Gracian. 


Teresa’s beloved brother Lorenzo, 
who was aiming at spiritual perfec- 
tion, also comes in for his share 


of raillery at her hands. She does 
not spare him. “You are inclined 
to be,” she writes, “and have ever 
proved that you are, fond of 
display. You must mortify your- 
self on this point.... I do not wish 
you to buy a mule just at present, 
but a cob which you can ride and 
use for the house. There is no 
reason why the boys should not 
walk; let them go on with their 
studies.” Again she writes to him 
from Toledo: “I send you some 
quinces for the cook to make into 
jam for your dessert, also a pot of 
marmalade for you and another 
for the Sub-Prioress of St. Joseph’s 
who tells me that she is very weak. 
Tell her to eat it herself; and give 
none of yours to anyone else, but 
take it yourself for love of me. Let 
me know when you have finished it. 
Marmalade is very cheap at Toledo, 
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and I am not buying it with money 
belonging to the convent.” 

Teresa’s love for her own flesh 
and blood was very great. She 
tells us that the hardest thing she 
ever did was to leave her father’s 
house; it wrenched every bone in 
her body. Gradually she put her 
relatives out of her external life, 
but she always retained a deep 
affection for them and was ever 
interested in their welfare. 

Her sense of humor appears fre- 
quently in her correspondence 
with Lorenzo. She was deeply in- 
terested in the affairs of his house, 
and her letters to him are the 
gossipy letters of a sister to an 
idolized brother. “What you tell 
me about your house and the num- 
ber of your servants,” she writes 
from Toledo, “does not seem 
extravagant. The ‘Master of Cere- 
monies’ (the old housekeeper) 
made me laugh heartily. I assure 
you it amused me immensely. You 
can trust her implicitly, for she is 
very good and sensible. Remember 
me most kindly when you see her. 
I owe much to her and to Fran- 
cisco de Salcedo.” Lorenzo on his 
part admired and loved his talented 
and saintly sister and was very 
good to her. On one eccasion when 
he had sent her some money she 
replied: “I trust that if more is 
needed God may move your heart 
to help me even though you should 
be unwilling.” Lorenzo wanted a 
hair-shirt, and Teresa sent him 
one. She writes: “I laugh as I 
write, for you send me sweets, 
presents, and money, and I repay 
you with a hair-shirt.” 

Childlike as Teresa always was, 
it is not strange that she had a 
great affection for the little ones. 
And childlike she surely was. “Do 
you see Teresa of Jesus?” said 
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Father Balthasar Alvarez. “What 
sublime graces has she not received 
of God, and yet she is like the most 
tractable little child with regard to 
everything I can say to her.” Just 
as Teresa never lost her baptismal 
innocence, so she never lost the 
heart of a child. Writing to Father 
Gracian, in reference to receiving a 
little girl, she says: “I assure you 
that these little angels edify and 
amuse us, and I consider that it 
would be beneficial rather than 
hurtful to have one (not more) in 
each convent.” Once when she 
came to a certain city the children 
went forth to meet her and escorted 
her in procession with bowed 
heads. It may be noted in passing 
that in Spain she is regarded as the 
patroness of schools. 

“Let me know how you found 
your naughty little pickle,” she 
writes to Antonio Gayton, referring 
to his little daughter Mariana, 
“what was the state of your house, 
whether it had tumbled down, and 
how your servant is.” Father 
Gracian’s little sister Isabel had 
been allowed by special dispensa- 
tion to enter the convent at Toledo 
when eight years old. Frequently 
Teresa refers to her in her letters, 
calling her “my little angel” and 
telling what a source of enjoyment 
her innocent merry ways were to 
her. Writing to Mother Mary of 
St. Joseph, she says: “We kept a 
little box of the balsam (as Isabelita 
told me she had plenty of it there) 
and three boxes of sweets, so that 
people should not think my Isabel- 
ita was the step-mother’s daughter 
who gets nothing.” Teresa did 
not expect old heads on young 
shoulders. “Do not be alarmed,” 
she writes to Lorenzo about his 
eldest son, “at Francisco’s vagaries; 
they are natural to a boy of his age. 
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But even were this not the cause 
of them you must not expect every- 
one to be as punctual in his duties 
as yourself. Let us thank God that 
he has no other faults.” 

Surely the loveliness of Teresa's 
character, her true spiritual humor, 
stand out in her ability to put her- 
self on a level with children and to 
laugh merrily with them. 

When she found a kindred spirit 
she could let her natural good 
spirits flow with no stop. Such 
spirits she found in Mother Mary 
Baptist, a near relative, the Prior- 
ess of Valladolid, and Mother 
Mary of St. Joseph, the first in her 
heart, whom Joly calls “one of the 
strongest, tenderest and most in- 
dependent of Teresa’s friends.” 

“I wish I were with you,” she 
writes from Toledo to Mother Mary 
Baptist; “I should have a number 
of amusing tales to tell you.” The 
same Mary Baptist was very fond 
of giving advice to Teresa. On one 
occasion Teresa turned to Father 
Gracian and_ said _ laughingly: 
“How much she knows! It makes 
me feel a fool. I blush at being 
so ignorant and good for noth- 
ing!” She used to accuse Mary 
Baptist of talkativeness but was 
often seen to smile at her sallies 
of wit. Once she wrote to her 
and expressed the wish that the 
time she spent with her would 
be of some use “in rendering her 
less attached to her own will.” So 
at another time she wrote to her: 
“I declare that you make me laugh 
when you say that you will tell me 
some day what you think of certain 
matters. Are you going to give me 
some advice?” During the trou- 
blous times she wrote to her from 
Seville: “We are not in the humor 
for writing verses here—should 
you suppose we were?” Yet with 
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the occasional curtness there is 
generally the sympathy and the 
matter-of-fact tenderness that show 
the confiding soul of Teresa. “I 
am so old and worn out,” she writes 
to her, “that you would be shocked 
at the sight of me. As my stomach 
has been out of order for the last 
few days, the nuts were very wel- 
come, although there were sstill 
some left of those you sent before. 
They are excellent. Eat those that 
remain, for love of me.” 

And yet, strange to say, Mary 
Baptist turned against Teresa at 
the end. In the dispute over 
Lorenzo’s will she took sides 
against Teresa and actually turned 
her out of her convent. It was one 
of Teresa’s crosses, and not the 
smallest one. 

But of all Teresa’s correspond- 
ence her letters to Mother Mary 
of St. Joseph are the most gossipy 
and therefore the most human and 
most interesting. Teresa _ relied 
much on Mother Mary of St. 
Joseph. She called her “the little 
saint.” The “little saint” was a 
matter-of-fact woman, too. “I am 
glad you are making money by 
knitting stockings,” writes Teresa 
to her from Toledo; “God helps 
those who help themselves!” Mary 
of St. Joseph was also a great 
friend of Lorenzo’s. “Oh, how de- 
lighted my brother was with your 
letters!” writes Teresa. “He is 
never tired of praising your pru- 
dence. They arrived in good condi- 
tion but whenever your Reverence 
tries to write better you write 
worse.” Again she writes to her: 
“Oh! how vain you must be now 
that you are Semi-Provincial! I 
was amused at your saying so 
disdainfully, ‘I am sending you 
these verses from the Sisters,’ when 
they were all your own. Since as 
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you say there is no one to criticize 
you at Seville, there would be no 
harm in my doing so here lest you 
should become too _ conceited.” 
And criticize she did when occa- 
sion demanded. So from Malagon 
in 1580 she writes to her, “You 
risked spoiling all our plans. God 
made you as you are!” 

Mary of St. Joseph tells this 
incident in her Ramilette de Mirra: 
“When our Mother had made the 
foundation at Seville, our loneli- 
ness and want of friends distressed 
her deeply. I remember that one 
day she reproached me keenly 
for leaving her by herself. She 
declared that since her troubles in 
founding the convent of St. Joseph, 
she had never felt so unhappy. I 
quieted her by saying that she 
could not possibly leave Seville at 
such a juncture, as the Inquisition 
was investigating the charge made 
by that woman, and if she were 
summoned to appear before it and 
could not be found, what would 
happen? The Saint answered, 
“You are right, daughter; I see that 
it is the will of God that I should 
stay here’; for the only thing that 
troubled her was uncertainty as to 
what her Lord wanted... . She often 
laughed about it afterwards, say- 
ing: ‘My daughter, the comfort you 
offered me in my great affliction 
was to tell me that I should be 
called before the Inquisition.” 

But Teresa was never afraid of 
the Inquisition. When the rumor 
was about that she was to be 
brought before that body, she said: 
“I heard it with pleasure and it 
made me laugh, because I never 
was afraid of them; for I knew well 
enough that in matters of faith I 
would not break the least ceremony 
of the Church.” 

Teresa was always ready for a 
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good laugh. “I laughed a little at 
Father Domingo’s letter,” she 
writes to Mother Mary Baptist. 
“As for Father Medina, never fear 
that I shall distress myself about 
him even were he far more em- 
bittered against me; indeed, he 
makes me laugh.” And again to 
the same nun: “I have just heard 
what advice you gave Isabel de 
San Pablo. She makes me laugh 
with her convents. She kept me 
alive in my last illness; her good 
temper and high spirits cheered 
me.” 

“Jesus be with your Paternity,” 
she writes to Father Gracian, “you 
who are both my Father and my 
superior, as you say, which caused 
me no little laughter and pleasure. 
In fact, whenever I recall your 
words I am amused at the solemn 
manner in which you declared that 
I must not judge my superior. O 
my Father! how little need there 
was for you to swear, even like a 
saint, much less like a muleteer, 
for I thoroughly realize that fact.” 
The foundations were a hard labor 
but they were not without their 
humorous side. We are told that 
she laughed heartily, and we can 
well believe it, when, at the time 
they were making the foundation at 
Valladolid, Fray Antonio brought 
as his principal alms for the fur- 
nishing of the new monastery five 
hourglasses! Hourglasses! when 
the condition was similar to that 
of the foundation at Toledo, when 
the only furniture consisted of two 
straw mattresses and a blanket; 
“and on the first day,” says Teresa, 
“we had not even a withered leaf 
to fry a sardine with.” 

Speaking of Fray Antonio, he 
was a very portly personage, while 
his companion, John of the Cross, 
was thin and small. Teresa skid 
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that she felt her work was safe, as 
she had two friars, or rather “a 
friar and a half.” “The poor little 
saint,” she calls St. John of the 
Cross. It was Teresa who, with her 
own hands, cut out and stitched 
his first Carmelite habit. 

Teresa could even poke fun at 
the weather. “Thank God,” she ex- 
claimed, “there will be no changes 
in the weather in eternity!” 

There was always plenty of 
good fun in her correspondence 
with Father Gracian, who was her 
mainstay in her greatest troubles. 
“God grant you may answer all my 
questions,” she writes to him, “for 
you have become very like a native 
of Biscay!” The natives of Biscay 
knew very little Spanish and hence 
could do little talking. “I do not 
know,” she writes to him again, 
“where you got the brains for such 
tact and address... But how foolish 
I am and how my Father will laugh 
when he reads this!” When the 
Nuncio had forbidden Gracian to 
write to the nuns, Teresa wrote to 
him from Valladolid: “The Prior- 
ess says she does not write to you 
as she is too fond of gossip to talk 
with a mute.” 

The old house bought for the 
Medina convent was a hovel. “Our 
Lord must have prevented Father 
Antony using his eyesight,” she 
said, “otherwise he would never 
have said that such a ruinous abode 
was fit to receive the Blessed Sac- 
rament.” 

In her famous answer to the 
Symposium written by Lorenzo 
and Salcedo and others in the 
attempt to explain the words of 
Our Lord to her, “Seek thyself in 
Me,” she writes in the best of 
humor. “Sefior de Salcedo,” she 
writes, among other things, “never 
stops repeating through the whole 
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of his paper, ‘As St. Paul says, as 
the Holy Spirit says’; and he ends 
by declaring that he has written 
nothing but nonsense . . . I am going 
to denounce him to the Inquisition, 
which is close at hand.” 

In the Way of Perfection she 
remarks dryly, “Those who do 
not wish to know it, need not read 
this part.” Often she makes use 
of the old Spanish proverbs to 
point a truth. “Let the mill clack 
on while we grind our wheat”; 
“Grasp at too much and you will 
catch nothing”’—are two of the 
proverbs which she spiritualizes. 
She warns the readers of the 
Interior Castle: “Thus we should 
not stand like blockheads, wasting 
our time in waiting for what we 
before enjoyed.” Even into her 
religious poetry she will inject her 
humorous satire: 


“Little thou carest for His pain! 
*Tis so with all mankind; 

Men reck not of their neighbors’ ill 
Wherein they profit find.” 


In the same satirical spirit she 
writes of the torments of hell: 
“How is it that men who fear the 
discomfort of sleeping on a hard 
bed do not dread such anguish?” 
Teresa could laugh even when 
the joke was on herself. One day, 
when she was praying in the 
Church of San Clemente, a woman 
who had lost one of her wooden 
shoes suspected Teresa of having 
taken it. She rushed up to Teresa 
and gave her several good blows on 
the head with the other shoe. 
Teresa said to her companions: 
“God bless the good woman! I had 
already enough headache without 
that.” At the time the foundation 
was made at Toledo, all the nuns 


had was one blanket. One night 
the Sisters noted that their Mother 
was suffering from a chill, and they 
tried to make her warm by cover- 
ing her with their own mantles. 
Teresa, not noting what they had 
done, continued to shiver. “My 
daughters,” she said, “could you 
not give me some blankets to cover 
me? I feel so cold.” “Alas! Rev- 
erend Mother,” said they, “do not 
ask for any more, for you have got 
all the warm clothes of the mon- 
astery upon you.” Teresa, ill as she 
was, had to laugh. She often told 
this joke on herself. 

“I know by experience,” she once 
wrote, “that Satan cannot endure 
our houses and always persecutes 
us, but God is all powerful and the 
evil one goes off with a broken 
head.” 

There was even a gentle humor 
in her intercourse with God. “God 
treats His friends terribly,” she 
wrote to Father Gracian; “though, 
to tell the truth, He does them no 
wrong, for He served His Son in the 
same way.” “Ah, Lord,” she cried 
once, “when will You cease to 
scatter difficulties along our way?” 
“Do not complain,” He replied, 
“this is how I treat My friends.” 
“Ah, Lord,” she replied, “that is 
why You have so few.” And again 
she writes: “All I cared for then, 
as I do now, was that, as the 
enemies of God are so many and 
His friends so few, these latter 
might at least be good ones.” 

Loving, kind, sympathetic, child- 
like, patient, common-sense Teresa! 
Her attributes were many; but 
surely not the least of her varied 
attractions was her gentle laughter 
that still ripples down the world 
and preaches the lesson of a joyful 
service of God. 
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IN JUGO-SLAVIA. 


By C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


O one by now is ignorant of the 

wave-like desire for unity 
among Christians that is passing 
over the Catholic Church, and 
whose splashing spray healthfully 
bedews so many who do not belong 
to the visible Church at all. In par- 
ticular, the Holy Father’s recent 
Encyclical on the occasion of the 
Feast of St. Josaphat has left us in 
no doubt as to the special hopes and 
prayers of the Vicar of Christ. 
With these, all faithful Catholics at 
once seek to make themselves more 
fully acquainted, so that they may 
be of one heart with the Holy 
Father and with one another. 

A country of the nearer East that 
vindicates our special interest, is 
Serbia—or should I say nation 
rather than country, since Serbia 
is but a partner, though, as things 
stand, the dominant one, in the new 
country of Jugo-Slavia, or the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom, as it is of- 
ficially called? It was a matter of 
great regret to me that when, last 
August, I was able to spend some 
time in Croatia and Slovenia, it 
seemed impossible, short of pass- 
ing every night in trains, to see the 
real Serbia, or even Bosnia, though 
my companion and I tried very 
hard to visit Belgrade and Sara- 
jevo. 

At least our experiences of Za- 
greb, capital of Croatia, and of 
Ljubljana, that of Slovenia (these 
two towns used to be, of course, 
Agram and Laibach respectively), 
were unforgettable. Since I have 
written in other Catholic maga- 


zines about these, I will touch very 
briefly on them. We were bound 
for Zagreb in order to assist at the 
first National Croat Eucharistic 
Congress there, and certainly its 
success was great. Into that little 
Anthony Hope-ish town, with 
its archiepiscopal palace-fortress 
perched high, its twin-spired thir- 
teenth-century cathedral full of 
strange saints and massive metal 
altars, with its old churches roofed 
with brilliant tiles showing nation- 
al coats-of-arms, its immemorial 
shrines of Mary beneath cavernous 
street-arches, where candles have 
shone through whole centuries, and 
into its most modernistic suburbs 
with—to speak brutally—the most 
repulsive travesties of Parisian and 
Berlin architecture, poured a hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims. They 
slept on curbs and in cellars; thou- 
sands at a time, they passed the 
nights in churches, praying, sing- 
ing, saying rosaries, upheaving 
their huge flags, saint-embroidered, 
that all dipped together as at some 
strange wind’s bidding when the 
Elevation or the Benediction 
sounded. Thousands of children 
made their Communion in the sun- 
flecked seminary garden; mystery 
plays were acted at night in the 
archbishop’s grounds; and a pro- 
cession that started at 4 o’clock and 
swept a whole populace into its 
ranks carried the Blessed Sacra- 
ment to a huge altar in the main 
square, till at 8:30 the land might 
be consecrated by the Nuncio to the 
Sacred Heart. 
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We had hurried through Hun- 
gary, flown from Budapest to 
Vienna, and met many keen Amer- 
ican students at an International 
Catholic Young Men’s Conference 
at Innsbruck, before we returned to 
Slovenia for the National Slovene 
Congress. Not primarily religious, 
as the Eucharistic one had been, it 
yet never occurred to all-Catholic 
Slovenia not to make her national 
gathering religious, warp and woof. 
Under such a _ bishop—daily for 
three weeks in Lent he enters his 
confessional at 4, remains there till 
11, when he says Mass, and returns 
for yet more hours after dinner to 
hear confessions, and acts in the 
same way during his visitations; 
no wonder this gay, intelligent, pa- 
triotic, saintly pastor is adored— 
well, under such a bishop how 
could the land’s spiritual life be 
other than keen? The organiza- 
tion of the Orels by itself deserves 
an article. Started in Bohemia to 
counteract the irreligious athletic 
organization of the Sokols—‘“Sokol” 
means Hawk; “Orel,” Eagle—it 
spread into Jugo-Slavia and now 
numbers thousands of lads, farm- 
ers mostly, who devote their eve- 
nings to hard drill and gymnastics, 
and submit to a stern discipline, 
mental and moral—on Sundays, in 
the winter at least, they have, in 
each village group, instruction in 
dogma and moral, and one lapse 
into intoxication means expulsion. 
These splendid scarlet-shirted fel- 
lows, and the parallel organization 
for girls, made a fine feature in the 
great morning procession and at the 
Mass said by the Nuncio in the pub- 
lic square, at which the King as- 
sisted, and gave a superb display 
in the unfinished Stadium later on. 
National operas, national oratorios, 
displays of magnificent national 





embroidery—arts that are alive 
since they are unmistakably Slo- 
vene, and yet show no less unmis- 
takable signs of attention to the 
most modern methods—were in- 
cluded in this truly national con- 
gress. 

All this looks healthy and happy. 
But there are shadows that we can- 
not disregard. All good things are 
liable to lapse into their own cari- 
cature, and the sense of nationality 
can be spoiled into its parody, na- 
tionalism:~ A French writer has 
recently said that it does so, the 
moment it is persecuted or suffers 
oppression from without. These 
two nations think that they are be- 
ing thus oppressed, and likely to be 
more so. They welcomed enthu- 
siastically their union with Serbia 
when the tripartite kingdom was 
formed; but now they fear they are 
to be downright Serbianized, which 
they do not want, any more than 
Serbia would want to be fused, 
were it possible, into Croatia or 
Slovenia. Moreover, the Catholics 
of those two nations—in Croatia 
they must be about eighty per cent. 
—fear that they will be, and, in- 
deed, hold that they are being, mal- 
treated by Orthodoxy. You can see 
at once that here are the seeds of a 
future crop of disaster. Let us first 
look for a moment at the condition 
of Catholics in Serbia itself. 

There may be 50,000 Catholics in 
Serbia as a whole, and 13,000 in 
Belgrade itself and the neighbor- 
hood. The chief centers are Bel- 
grade, Nish, and Skoplie, and others 
are coming into existence. But 
clearly Belgrade is the center that 
matters most at present. There 
seem to be no records of the origin 
of the Catholic mission there, but 
apparently it did not migrate from 
private houses till in 1888 the 
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Austria-Hungary legation built the 
present little church in its garden 
and dedicated it to St. Laszlé 
(Ladislaus). Till 1914 the whole 
of the Catholic mission in Serbia 
was thus under the Austria-Hun- 
gary protectorate, and the priest in 
Belgrade, Nish, and for a while 
Kragujevac, was a member of this 
Legation and kept by it. Small 
wonder, then, especially after 1908 
when Bosnia was annexed, if Cath- 
olics were regarded as committed 
to Austria-Hungary policy; and so 
in the concrete they often were. 
All the same, a concordat was in 
1914 actually being begun between 
Serbia and Rome. After the war, 
all was changed. No more protec- 
torate; no more concordat; almost 
half of Jugo-Slavia was Catholic. 
At first, the situation seemed prom- 
ising. In November, 1918, the Bel- 


grade Government asked the Arch- 
bishop of Zagreb for priests for the 


Belgrade mission. In May, 1920, 
the Government named Dr. Georg 
Madjarec of the Zagreb archdio- 
cese, and in October, 1921, Dr. 
Stephan Kokanovic of Djakovo to 
be catecheta and coéperator respec- 
tively, and financed them both. We 
may here add that on chief feasts, 
especially Easter and Corpus 
Christi, the King, the Government, 
and the city magistrates have sent 
representatives, and the police have 
kept order during processions at 
which the populace has looked on 
with interest, as at a novelty, alike 
in Belgrade and at Nish. Indeed, 
when in December, 1921, the Bel- 
grade Catholics gave a concert for 
a new church, the King made a gift 
of 5,000 dinars and the city one of 
1,000. 

In spite of these cheering facts, 
the position of Catholics in Bel- 
grade would be a very difficult one. 
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Three priests have entire charge of 
the 12,000 to 13,000 Catholics of 
their parish. The population is 
fluctuant in the extreme, and one 
ought to know quite half a dozen 
languages to cope with them prop- 
erly. The church is hidden from 
the street, has no tower and no 
bells, and holds 250 people at most! 
On great feasts the entire garden is 
full, and four Masses will not serve 
for all. Here, as at Nish, the first 
imperative duty is the building of 
a church. Last summer, 264,000 
dinars had been collected for one at 
Nish, 652,000 for that at Belgrade, 
of which Benedict XV. and Pius XI. 
gave 267,000 between them, while 
over 200,000 had been collected 
abroad by Miss A. Christitch, well- 
known in America. But quite 20,- 
000,000 dinars would be needed to 
build a suitable church in Belgrade 
alone. The Goverment has prom- 
ised help directly building has be- 
gun, but Catholics in Serbia are 
very poor, and all the ordinary 
claims of a parish make local col- 
lections almost impossible. Now 
that relief missions have left Serbia, 
it may be that there are not more 
than half a dozen American or Brit- 
ish Catholics in the country, and 
they, occupied with business rather 
than with directly Catholic con- 
cerns. 

Need 1 say that mixed marriages 
are a most fertile cause of apostasy? 
Orthodox men marry Catholic girls 
frankly by a certain preference; 
but until 1914 the Orthodox 
Church imposed apostasy as a sine 
qua non of permission for such 
marriages. (Doubtless because un- 
til the flirtation with Anglicanism 
had to be speeded up, non-Orthodox 
baptism was held to be invalid. I 
can answer for this being so in one 
instance, at least, of which I have 
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personal knowledge.) Men apos- 
tatized, I am told, less easily, and 
not, on the whole, unless they had 
a divorced wife living and wanted 
another. (Till lately, three succes- 
sive marriages only were permitted 
by the Orthodox Church. But in 
view of the enormous increase of 
divorces, the Holy Synod of the 
Serb Orthodox Church has recently 
announced that many requests for 
a fifth successive marriage having 
been presented to it, it intends to 
refuse permission for any such fifth 
marriage. This is taken as imply- 
ing leave for a fourth.) But in no 
case is the Catholic upbringing of 
children born from such marriages 
at all probable. Hence another 
great need—Catholic schools and 
teachers. The field for nuns is 
enormous. There is room for a pri- 
vate school staffed by nuns for 
small boys and girls; for another 
school for older girls; a school for 
languages in this gate between East 
and West, with its mercantile and 
industrial population. 

An entirely new element has, 
moreover, been introduced by the 
sudden influx of Russian refugee 
students into Serbia. Miss Iredale, 
Secretary of the Imperial War Re- 
lief Fund, has lately written: 


“Serbia has work for all, both for 
her own people and for the Rus- 
sians who are in her midst, but the 
people she needs most of all are 
trained educated leaders for every 
branch of civil life. She simply has 
not got teachers to put in her 
schools, nor doctors, engineers, 
agriculturalists to direct her na- 
tional life in these fields. ... The 
Serbian Government is willing to 
subsidise every Serbian and Rus- 
sian student who will enter her 
Universities provided he will do 
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good work. ... There are 2,000 
refugee students in Serbia.” 


Miss Iredale’s direct purpose is to 
get help for these refugees, who are 
men often of the highest and best 
educated classes and are in a condi- 
tion of appalling destitution; may 
she obtain all the help she asks. 
But it remains that when she says 
that the biggest surprise of any that 
Serbia contained for her was the in- 
fluence these refugees are having 
upon Serb university life, we can- 
not but reflect that, to put it at the 
lowest, that influence will not be 
Catholic. The more clamorous is 
the Catholic need for Catholic edu- 
cation and educators. 

On the top of this comes the un- 
doubted persecution in specific in- 
stances of Catholic life, and the 
extreme differentiation in favor of 
Orthodoxy by the Government in 
nearly every department. It would 
be quite easy for me to make a list 
of such instances, of which new 
ones keep cropping up; but I pre- 
fer not to dwell on that, any more 
than on the shortcomings past or 
present of the Catholic element in 
the tripartite kingdom. I want to 
keep my eye on the good efforts 
that Catholics are making, espe- 
cially where they are in a grave 
minority, as in Serbia or Bosnia, 
and to see whether there is no way 
in which Catholics in other coun- 
tries can—and therefore ought to 
—help them. 

In Belgrade itself, undoubtedly 
the organization through which to 
work is the Society of SS. Cyril and 
Method, whose secretary is M. Jos- 
eph Zaninovic, 37, Kossovska ul., 
Belgrade. This excellent society 
aims at establishing an adequate 
Catholic library and at fostering 
what I may call an “instructional 
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relationship” with the Orthodox. 
It arranges lectures and debates 
and assists not least the guild for 
servant girls set going last year by 
the parish priest of Belgrade. Bel- 
grade is full of such Slovene serv- 
ant girls, whose industry and hon- 
esty recommend them warmly to 
the Serbians. At Skoplie, two 
Jesuit Fathers are laying the foun- 
dations of a new college and have 
a huge parish of mixed elements, 
including French and Italians. I 
understand that a new University 
has been established there with 
hardly any Catholic books. An- 


other center is Janjevo, freed, like 
Skoplie, from the Turks in 1912, 
and here, too, a library is being 
formed, though while English and 
German books are welcomed at 
Belgrade, and’ French and Italian 
at Skoplie, at Janjevo Croat or Slo- 


vene Catholic literature is most 
suitable. About Nish I regret to 
have at the moment no special in- 
formation. 

In Bosnia, the centers with which 
I am now in touch are Sarajevo, 
where the archiepiscol seminary 
has a fine society of social study, 
gives public lectures, and takes a 
keen interest in the boys of the sec- 
ondary school, in view of which all 
sorts of Catholic literature is wel- 
comed—and at Travnik, where Dr. 
E. Juric, an excellent English 
scholar, can put anything of the 
sort to wide and “intensive” use. 
The addresses of these two places 
are: Rektor, Sjeministe Nadbis- 
kupsko, Sarajevo, Bosnia; and, Sje- 
ministe, Travnik, Bosnia. 

Dalmatia has problems of her 
own, into which there is no room 
to go here; I think her best centers 
for intercommunication are Split 
(Spalato), Kotor (Cattaro), and 
Dubrovnik (Ragusa); but by far 
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the simplest plan would be to act 
through Rev. Ant. Crnica, O.F.M., 
Nova Revija, Makarska, Dalmatia, 
nor is any gift of bulletin or jour- 
nal in any language, made to that 
excellent review, out of place. The 
same holds good of anything sent 
to Dr. Lambert Erlich, University 
of Ljubljana, Slovenia, and to Dr. 
Stjepan Podolsak, Pejacevicev trg 
15, Zagreb I, Croatia, Jugo-Slavia, 
for the Catholic literary activity in 
these two provinces is very devel- 
oped and perhaps no finer printing- 
press (Catholic) in the world exists 
than that at Ljubljana. Finally, 
anyone interested in the Uniate 
question ought to communicate 
with Dr. Dionizije Njarady, Epis- 
cop Krizevci, Croatia. 

Readers may be saying that these 
last lines seem very like a request. 
They are at least a suggestion. 
Points I should have liked to de- 
velop are these: Catholics in Jugo- 
Slavia all need our help and are 
anxious to receive it. They have 
internal difficulties owing to their 
poverty, and, if you will, to past 
shortcomings, but also to direct at- 
tacks due to Orthodox, Moham- 
medan, Hebrew, and Liberal-Free- 
mason agencies, and also to polit- 
ical influences on which I have de- 
liberately not dwelt. They have 
been and to a great extent still are 
heavily proselytized by Anglo- 
American organizations which are 
rich and in some respects do good 
work, like the I. W. R. F. men- 
tioned above, but in others are de- 
structive of Catholic faith. A quite 
practical way of helping them is by 
gifts of Catholic literature in Eng- 
lish, whether books or magazines 
regularly sent. I may add that if 
subscribers would send their own 
copy of some Catholic publication 
when they had done with it, instead 




















of throwing it away, it would be as 
welcome as a new one. The Fed- 
eration of Catholic Societies in the 
British Universities aided by some 
of its friends is doing what it can— 
to Zagreb go regularly Paz, The 
Month, The Inter-University Maga- 
zine, and Blackfriars; to Ljubljana, 
Paz and the /. U. M.; to Sarajevo, 
The Month, The Tablet, and the J. 
U. M.; to Travnik, The Month and 
Catholic Truth; to Belgrade, so far, 
only the /. U. M., but to these and 
the other centers we have men- 
tioned, we hope soon to send regu- 
larly all the better-class Catholic 
magazines, and perhaps C. T. S. 
publications. I do most certainly 
suggest that THE CATHOLIC WoRLD 
and other American Catholic publi- 
cations would be invaluable to our 
Jugo-Slav brothers in the Faith. 
For fear of overlapping, a record 
of the name and address of each 
sender ought to be kept. To save 
trouble, and for completeness’ 
sake, I would willingly keep such a 
record. In this way not only 
should we convince our struggling 
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brothers that sympathy for them 
exists in the modern, go-ahead 
West, but that it is Catholic sym- 
pathy and an intelligent one at that. 
Perhaps the Near East is ready to 
overestimate us and our influence; 
all the more reason for our doing 
at least a minimum for them. And 
let me assure anyone who doubts 
it, that we have much to learn from 
them, and by interaction have the 
chance of showing ourselves true 
Catholics and not Departmentalists, 
even though the department be of 
national dimensions! For my part, 
I promised, while I watched the 
Croat Catholics receiving in a single 
church from midnight to well past 
midday, and at more than one altar, 
the One Bread, that I would never 
cease to do what little in me lies to 
bring into vital harmony among 
themselves every member of 
Christ’s Body. And the gratitude 
with which every expression of this 
ideal was received, by hierarchy, by 
clergy, by university professor, by 
student, and even peasant, did but 
intensify my resolution. 

















The Ball and the Cross. 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THe WorLD AND THE FaitH. It is our intention to publish monthly 
in this department two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





ABOUT BANDITRY IN CHINA. 


UR five years in China have 
been crowded with tales of 
robbers, and the American press 
recently has made China synony- 


mous with outlaws. Our work is 
so modified by civil wars and pil- 
laging that bandits are our daily 
table talk; they have become our 
Antichrist, affecting every mission- 
ary effort. 

There is no sense in weeping over 
them, however; and we can some- 
times joke about them, for, con- 
trary to our boyhood imaginings, 
the Chinese outlaw is usually a 
modest fellow, content with com- 
paratively small gains, and other- 
wise living an honest life as a 
farmer when the crops are good. 

In other lands the great army of 
the unemployed attain a living by 
more peaceful means. They bear 
on public opinion and cause pen- 
sions to be issued, public works 
begun, subscriptions opened, and 
relief in one form or another to be 
extended during the crisis. 

China is without a public forum; 
its provinces are somewhat iso- 


lated; interstate communication is 
reduced to the minimum; its press 
is without constructive plans or else 
suppressed; and, worst of all, its 
Government is often without a 
head or helpless with it, and al- 
ways incapable of raising funds. 
Government as we know it 
in America—with budgets, public 
works, responsible commission- 
ers with defined duties, an expres- 
sion of the votes even of a minor- 
ity; with its care of health and or- 
der and education—is practically 
unknown in China, even in the sim- 
plest form. 

The politicians in China have 
good foreign press agents who couch 
their reports in terms that are apt 
to mislead. Apart from the Postal 
Service and the Customs, both in 
the hands of foreign commission- 
ers, perhaps no phase of Chinese 
civic life is functioning as in West- 
ern lands, and high-sounding titles 
and reports are untrue when they 
connote a government operating as 
in other lands. 

One example of this abuse of 
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terms must suffice. Perhaps the 
best organized branch of public 
works in China is that of Educa- 
tion. Regulations have been issued 
covering the entire field of educa- 
tion, and, on paper, the system in 
China approximates the American 
public school system. This does 
not mean that schools are running 
or properly graded or that teach- 
ers are qualified; above all, it does 
not insure payment of salaries. A 
mule can be got to move by a vi- 
sion of a bag of oats, but a steady 
-diet of such visions will not sus- 
tain his strength. A promise of 
payment of salaries long due will 
sometimes reopen a school, but 
hope too long deferred causes it to 
close again. It is by such jerks and 
starts that the schools of China are 
functioning, and any comparison 
with foreign systems is out of place. 

I have gone far afield from ban- 
ditry. Like most calamities in China, 
however, it is due to deferred 
payments by the Government. Po- 
litical plums are just as appetizing 
here as elsewhere and are won by 
the strong of arm. This calls for 
petty fights between petty offi- 
cials and bigger civil wars between 
provincial governors, and soldiers 
are ata premium. The vast armies 
thus raised, each hired by a single 
official as personal retainers, are 
beyond the purses of the generals, 
and soon become armies of unem- 
ployed. The last state is worse 
than the first, for, while fighting, 
their daily wants were somehow 
satisfied, and food, if not money, 
was provided. When dismissed, 
they have nothing to live by but 
their gun and their wits, and civil 
war’s greatest by-product, the 
bandit, is created. 

The extent of this creation is be- 
yond measure. The newspapers at 
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present speak of five civil wars be- 
ing waged in China. This may be 
true of wars between the provinces, 
but each province is the scene of 
numerous petty wars, which de- 
pend only slightly or not at all on 
the main issue, but are simply at- 
tempts to grab whatever local polit- 
ical jobs are at hand. Thus, in 
Yeungkong Subprefecture,—corre- 
sponding to a county in America, 
and being about one hundred by 
fifty miles in area,—there have been 
in this one-year eight or nine small 
battles involving each time a few 
thousand armed men. Kwangtung 
Province alone has one hundred 
such counties, and during the past 
year hardly one has escaped similar 
trouble. The only relation these 
local battles have with the cause of 
Sun Yat Sen, or Chan Kwing Ming, 
or other prominent generals, is the 
friendship between the local man 
and the one higher up, which may 
result in some subsidy. Even 
smaller divisions, like election 
wards at home, have their battles 
for supremacy. 

This fighting takes the place of 
the ballot, and the only hand the 
people have in it is to hire them- 
selves as soldiers, without question 
of principle, with only a promise of 
pay, and without much interest in 
the victory or defeat. China is 
more or less hardened to the fight- 
ing. Ninety per cent. of the Chi- 
nese are farmers, going about their 
work in the intervals between bat- 
tles, sowing their fields with slight 
hope and reaping their crops with 
unusual joy, paying the levy on 
their grain under threat of death, 
or, when unable to pay, patiently 
fleeing to other parts until the 
armed forces have moved else- 
where. 

The advent of bandits is a calam- 
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ity, of course, yet there is some- 
thing quixotic in their actions. 
They are ruthless only after a re- 
fusal of their demands, which they 
grade according to the wealth or 
poverty of the village, so that a poor 
man can travel with impunity in 
their midst. After all, the average 
man in China pays less to bandits 
for safety than the average Amer- 
ican taxpayer for police protection, 
and the Chinese are so compar- 
atively free from ordinary taxes 
that the burden is not too great. 
The present year, however, has 
witnessed a psychological change 
in Chinese bandits. Formerly I 


have seen attacks in villages and in 
towns, by day and by night, with 
resistance offered and with humble 
submission, but the attacks were 
conducted in a Robin Hood manner, 
with no unnecessary violence, and 


with not only a well-calculated esti- 
mate of the per capita wealth but 
also a merciful leniency to the 
poorer victims. 

The bandits this year have, on 
the contrary, shown unusual 
cruelty, Nihilistic barbarity un- 
heard of in the memory of the na- 
tives here. Within an hour’s walk 
of Yeungkong city, towns and vil- 
lages were looted, then burned to 
the ground, several hundred men 
murdered, and the women taken 
captive to be sold to the highest 
bidder. The city has been hemmed 
in for the past month by three 
gangs of bandits, numbering four 
or five thousand fairly well armed 
men. Our soldiers went out several 
times to give battle but retreated 
each time. 

It may seem callous to say that 
the past month was lively and in- 
teresting, but my sympathy was 
soon hoarse from repetition. The 
first inkling, in this land of poor 
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roads, of the advent of the bandits 
was the tale the refugees told as 
they reached the city. They had 
waited in the nearby hills till their 
houses were burned and their cattle 
taken, and then they fled to the city. 
They were followed by other vil- 
lagers who had tried to resist the 
bandits; these told of fathers and 
brothers slain and of captive wives 
and children. As each group 
reached the city we could map the 
progress of the robbers, and until 
they reached the suburbs their 
trail was fast and devastating. 
Our walled city is hard to take with- 
out bigger guns, and our soldiers 
behind its walls can offer too hard 
a fight to tempt the bandits heed- 
lessly. 

But we were as truly besieged as 
any medieval fortress. Rice jumped 
from eight dollars a load to sixteen, 
and fuel from six to thirteen. The 
high prices did not affect the ordi- 
nary city dweller much, as he buys 
his rice early and stores it for half 
a year, but the refugees were hard 
hit. It touched our purse alarm- 
ingly, as we had thirty old folk and 
just as many orphans in our home, 
besides fifty students boarding at 
the school. Fortunately our credit 
was good; merchants were more 
than anxious to deposit their money 
with us till the siege should be 
raised and even promised to lend it 
for six months without interest. 
Otherwise we could not have con- 
tinued eating our two meals a day. 
Even at that we took a safe margin 
by limiting the meals to one a day, 
with gruel for the morning meal. 
I doubt if we gained by it, for the 
boys’ appetites in the afternoon 
were freshened by the fast. 

During the month no ships en- 
tered the port, no market days were 
kept, and business with the outside 
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world was reduced to the postal 
service. It was a month of activity 
at the Mission, however. Our 
schools were the only ones operat- 
ing, and the presence of Catholic 
refugees crowded our chapel daily. 

But one day word went round 
that the city soldiers were without 
ammunition and that the bandits 
were approaching. The officials 
lent confirmation to the rumor by 
applying to the Mission for protec- 
tion. I had sent word, however, to 
the bandit chief, asking for the 
“right of sanctuary,” and had re- 
ceived answer that the foreigner 
would not be hurt, but that he could 
not protect any Chinese inside our 
premises. Had Gabriel’s trumpet 
blown, the effect could not have been 
more disturbing to our Christians. 
Within twelve hours everyone who 
classed himself as booty for the ban- 
dits cleared out of the Mission, and 
our house, which has been the refuge 
of hundreds in the past, was soon 
left fairly vacant. All our teachers 
cleared out; with them went the 
younger Catholic women of the city 
and the wealthier students; and I 
had the unusual pleasure of being 
guardian of sixteen squalling in- 
fants in the orphanage cribs. They 
missed a meal or two in the excite- 
ment, but by nightfall three of the 
nurses came back and gave them 
the soothing syrup they were cry- 
ing for. 

It is estimated that six thousand 
city dwellers fled from Yeungkong 
to Chik Lung. This means a scene 
of utmost confusion, for Chik Lung 
is thirty miles away by land, and 
by sea there are only a few small 
boats for the usual traffic. Valua- 
bles have to be carried by hand, and 
the Chinese classify as valuables 
anything and everything portable. 
One woman carried a quilt, pots 
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and pans, firewood, a live cat, three 
hens, and a clock; the erstwhile 
dandy was content to sweat be- 
neath a trunk or box; and many a 
house was cleared for the first time 
in my memory. Those too poor to 
migrate made a virtue of their stay 
and chided the rest for lack of 
bravery. 

In the excitement of removing 
valuables by night, a fire broke out 
and burned sixty shops. These had 
been the temporary dwellings of 
refugees from the villages, and 
many were reduced to the clothes 
they escaped in. One Catholic, like 
Job, had his two sons killed by the 
bandits, his wife and daughter 
taken captive, his house destroyed, 
and whatever was left to him was 
burned in the city fire. 

This misfortune has followed 
closely on the battle among three 
rivals for the mayoralty, and on the 
floods and typhoon that ruined the 
last crops. After the typhoon we 
opened a bread line that fed several 
hundred for two weeks, but now 
rice is too dear to indulge in charity. 
Within three days we were ap- 
proached by mothers who wished 
to place their sons in our orphan- 
age. 

Two hundred American marines 
came from Hongkong at the call of 
the Protestant Mission. They could 
do little except offer protection and 
safe-conduct to Hongkong, which 
we, of course, could not accept. 
Now our solitary junk has come 
with reénforcements of men and 
ammunition, and the siege is prac- 
tically lifted as far as the city is con- 
cerned. We have sent word to Chik 
Lung to. the émigrés, and school 
will reopen presently. The bandits 
will withdraw to richer pastures, 
and one by one the towns will re- 
open to trade. 
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The Chinese recuperate very 
quickly from adversities, and the 
next crop will efface the memory of 
the past. Unfortunately nothing 
will be done about the bandits. 
They are well known by name and 
village, as they are local men, but 
eaoh official while in office keeps 
his weather eye trimmed for squalls 
and likes to have the friendship of 
these armed men to help him re- 
tire gracefully if defeated. 

The curse of China, then, is mil- 
itarism in a strange form, without 
the glamour of uniform or parade 


in 
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of regiments, without the huge army 
budgets or staggering outlay in 
ships, without the less ignoble sub- 
terfuge of self-defense against a 
foreign foe, without the complicated 
but well-oiled machinery of tax- 
ation that sharpens the sword in 
Europe, but the very same milita- 
rism that has cursed the nations 
of the West. Chinese militarism is 
as selfish and regardless of the com- 
mon people as any the world over, 
but here we call it by its right name 
—hbanditry. 
F. X. Forp, A.F.M. 
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CATHOLICISM IN ALBANIA. 


AJOR J. S. BARNES, in two 
articles published in recent 
issues of the London Universe, de- 
scribes the present position of Cath- 


olics in Albania and reviews the 
prospects of reunion between the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches in 
that country. 

The population of Albania, the 
youngest independent State in Eu- 
rope, says Major Barnes, is approx- 
imately 850,000 souls. Of these, 
over 475,000 are Mussulmans, di- 
vided into two sects, the orthodox 
Suni and the Bektashi, both of 
whom, however, come under the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Al- 
banian National Mussulman Coun- 
cil, which has declared its complete 
independence of the Turkish Cali- 
phate. 

The remainder of the population 
is Christian, Catholic and Ortho- 
dox. For the most part the Cath- 
olics, who number approximately 
150,000, are confined to the North; 
the Orthodox, to the South. The 
two Christian communities are thus 
separated by a solid wedge of Mus- 
sulmans, who are also to be found 


in large numbers even where the 
Christians predominate. 

This division of the population 
into four separate religions is re- 
flected in the provisional constitu- 
tion of the State, which is presided 
over by a Directory, composed of 
four Regents—one Catholic, one 
Orthodox, and two Mussulman— 
who jointly perform the functions 
of a strictly constitutional mon- 
arch, who reigns but does not rule. 
The Government of the country is 
in the hands of a Cabinet of Min- 
isters, dependent on a Parliament 
elected through the medium of elec- 
toral colleges. 

The present Prime Minister is an 
able and energetic young mountain 
chieftain, Achmet Zogu by name, 
who may be described as a very 
freethinking Mussulman. There is 
one Catholic Minister, that of 
Finance. Among the Christian 
deputies there are several priests, 
all of whom wear heavy mustaches 
or beards, which, in addition to 
their dress, distinguish the Catholic 
from the Orthodox. 

Catholic Christianity has sub- 
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sisted in the mountains since time 
immemorial. Scanderbeg, who 
withstood the onslaught of the 
Turks through eleven victorious 
campaigns towards the close of the 
fifteenth century (until he met his 
death in battle), is renowned as a 
Catholic as well as a national hero. 
Mass is still said for his soul, and 
the jacket of the national costume 
is still dyed black in sign of mourn- 
ing for his death. 

The persecution of the Turks 
swept the land clean of Christianity, 
save among the mountains, where 
the Turkish troops failed to pene- 
trate. But later, in the open coun- 
try of the South, Christianity reap- 
peared in the form of the Orthodox 
Greek Church, which alone of Chris- 
tian sects was permitted the free 
exercise of its religion and the es- 
tablishment of schools. But even 
they were sorely oppressed, and in 
the last century began to turn in 
despair to Greece for emancipation. 
The Catholics in the mountainous 
North lived a precarious existence. 
For a time they fell under the pro- 
tection of Venice, who held their 
capital, Scutari, for many decades. 
But, for the most part, until Aus- 
tria began to champion their cause, 
they were left to their own re- 
sources. 

These were meager enough: their 
tribal organization, Turkish apathy, 
and the mountains. Thus they sur- 
vived; but everywhere, except in 
the Mirdizia, where their mountain 
defenses were peculiarly strong, 
the inroads of Islam _ continued. 
Many tribes became half-Mussul- 
man and half-Catholic. Religious 
fanaticism has ever been absent 
among Albanians, and in the moun- 
tains there were traditions, older 
than either religion, which formed 
a common denominator of sym- 
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pathy between the two sections. 
The tribal law of Lek, which shows 
partly Pagan and partly Roman 
origins (Lek is supposed to have 
been a contemporary of Scander- 
beg), was another common bond. 
Likewise the parameunt need of 
tribal defense. So here the two 
communities have grown up side by 
side without any fundamental an- 
tagonism. 

So intimate, too, are the relations 
between Catholics and Mussulmans 
in a mixed tribé that the person 
chosen to be sponsor for a child 
eight days old is invariably a mem- 
ber of the opposite religion, who 
brings gifts and takes an oath to 
defend him. Nor is there any re- 
corded case of a sponsor, on whom 
the responsibility of guardianship 
has fallen, of failing to respect the 
right of the child to be brought up 
in the religion into which he was 
born. 

Nevertheless, the fight to defend 
the remnants of Catholicism in 
these out-of-the-way districts has 
been a terrible one. It has been a 
fight more against Paganism and 
Indifferentism than against Islam. 
Albanian Moslemism is very super- 
ficial. Under the Turks it was use- 
ful to be a Mussulman, and where 
Christianity, cut off from the outer 
world, weakened its grasp, many 
turned nominal Moslems for the 
sake of securing easier relations 
with the dominant power. There 
are even recent survivals of a secret 
cult of Christianity (in Central Al- 
bania, whence Christianity had been 
apparently eradicated) carrying on 
under an outward conformity with 
Islam. . 

Under the Government of free 
Albania this much can be said: 
No Christian stands any longer in a 
position of disadvantage on account 
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of his religion. But the Mussul- 
mans remain in the majority, and 
their fatalism and traditions make 
habits of mind, which are inimical 
to progress. So the gallant fight of 
the Jesuits, with their schools at 
Scutari, kept open and even extend- 
ing in the face of the most disheart- 
ening financial difficulties, and of 
the heavily-mustached Franciscan 
Friars, who have kept the light 
burning in the mountains through 
the centuries by dint of a heroism 
which cannot be exaggerated, must 
still continue. 

A number of little Catholic Al- 
banian schools have sprung up like 
mushrooms during the last three 
years in places where no schools 
had ever been heard of nor per- 
mitted before. But in the absence 


of roads, in the bitter extremes of 
winter and summer, in the im- 


mense distances from center to cen- 
ter which the wild and broken 
country makes, amid the abject 
poverty of the people, it will be long 
before much visible progress is 
made or the hardships of those who 
have shouldered the burden of min- 
istering to the needs of the people 
in these parts—so close to the hub 
of civilization and yet so far—can 
hope to be alleviated. 

A Congress to consider the posi- 
tion of the Orthodox Church in Al- 
bania was opened at Berat on Sep- 
tember 11, 1922, composed of dele- 
gates, priests and laymen, from 
every center of Orthodoxy. The 
following is a summary of its deci- 
sions, which were carried unan- 
imously: 

1. The Albanian Orthodox 
Church, in accordance with the 
precedents established by other 
Orthodox communities within States 
emancipated from Turkish domin- 
ion, was declared autocephalous 
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and independent of the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. 

2. A provisional Holy Synod, to 
hold office for two years, and to be 
known as the High Council of the 
Church, was elected. It consists of 
four priests and four laymen, with 
an additional member as President 
(Father Marco Vassil) elected by 
the Council. 

3. A new Congress will be held 
in September, 1925. In the interval 
the National Church will be given 
its organization, by the division of 
the country into four dioceses 
(Koritza, Berat, Argirocastro, Du- 
razzo and one other; probably Ti- 
rana, if this town is confirmed as 
the capital, or Scutari in the North), 
and by the appointment of bishops. 
One archbishop, who will be Metro- 
politan, is to be appointed after the 
new Congress. 

4. Mass may be said in any lan- 
guage, according to the wishes of 
local congregations. Wherever the 
majority of the congregation is Al- 
banian, Albanian will be the lan- 
guage used for the Gospel and the 
prayers for the State. 

There is only one Serb-speaking 
congregation, namely at Vraka, 
near Scutari; but there are numer- 
ous parishes composed for the most 
part of Kouzo-Vlachs (Roumanian), 
and a few of Greeks. Greek, how- 
ever, has been the language com- 
monly used hitherto throughout Al- 
bania; but Mass in Albanian is now 
generally preferred (the conserva- 
tive element who would like to ad- 
here to Greek being for the most 
part composed of women). It is 
interesting to note, on the other 
hand, that where Albanian has been 
substituted, ostentatiously as a pa- 
rade of nationalist sentiment, it has 
met with considerable opposition, 
while it has been welcomed wher- 
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ever introduced quietly after con- 
sultation with the congregation. 
Mgr. Ierotheros, Exarch—a 
bishop of Albanian origin—arrived 
towards the end of 1922 charged 
by the Patriarch, who had been ad- 
vised of the decisions of the Con- 
gress, to report on the situation. 
His report was in favor of auto- 
cephalism, and he has remained be- 
hind in Koritza to assist in the or- 
ganization of the National Church. 
The Patriarch, however, has re- 
fused to accept the report, and, 
after receiving early in 1923 a 
deputation at Constantinople, ap- 
pointed by the Albanian High 
Council, definitely repudiated the 
decisions of the Congress. His al- 
ternative offer of a measure of local 
autonomy to the Church in Albania 
was likewise refused by the Al- 
banians, who intend to adhere to 


their declaration of independence. 
The chief obstacle in the way of 
such action lay in the consecration 


ef Albanian bishops. The creation 
of new bishops requires the adher- 
ence of two properly consecrated 
bishops willing to act; and Mgr. 
Ierotheros was at first the only 
bishop available. But a _ second, 
Mgr. Christopheros, also of Al- 
banian origin, has lately arrived at 
Koritza, by permission of Arch- 
bishop Derkon, in defiance of the 
Patriarch. The way is therefore 
now open for the consecration of 
three Albanian bishops to fill the 
vacant sees. 

Another difficulty lies in the ab- 
sence of any Albanian seminary 
for the training of Albanian priests. 
Both money and qualified theolo- 
gians are lacking. Father Giovanni 
Vissar, Archimandrite of Tirana, 
has succeeded, however, in coming 
to an arrangement with the Patri- 
arch of Belgrade, whereby twenty 
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Albanian boys may receive the 
necessary instruction at the sem- 
inary at Monastir—instruction to 
be partly in Albanian, provided the 
full complement of boys be pro- 
vided. But the Albanian Govern- 
ment, jealous of Serb influence, has 
placed difficulties in the way of se- 
curing passports for the boys, ten 
of whom only are installed at Mon- 
astir. On the other hand, a place 
has been found for a few others by 
the Uniate Monastery of Grottafer- 
rata, near Rome. 

The fact that no objection is 
made by the Albanian Orthodox 
Church authorities to boys receiv- 
ing their theological training in a 
Catholic seminary is of some sig- 
nificance. Inquiry proves, indeed, 
that there is a strong current of 
opinion, chiefly among the Alba- 
nian orthodox priesthood, in favor 
of union with Rome, on the under- 
standing that the Eastern rite and 
the use of the national languages 
would be preserved. Public opinion 
is not sufficiently advanced to al- 
low of any definite move in this 
direction, but circumstances on the 
whole are extremely favorable to 
the growth of the movement. 

There exists little anti-Catholic 
prejudice, even among those edu- 
cated laymen at present unaffected 
by ideas of union, while the forces 
of those affected are active. It is 
universally recognized among the 
Christians of Albania that neither 
Mussulmans as such nor the dead- 
ening, unprogressive spirit of Is- 
lam, which infects the political life 
of the country, can be effectively 
combated unless the two Christian 
bodies, Catholic and Orthodox, 
agree to codperate. The only per- 
manently effective way of insuring 
this would be the reconciliation of 
the Orthodox section with Rome. 





The advantage, too, which would 
accrue to Albania politically, by 
coming under the protecting in- 
fluence of the Vatican, whose inter- 
est it would be to favor in every 
way the prosperity and advance- 
ment of the only Balkan State 
where Christianity was wholly 
Catholic, is obvious. 

The conservatism of the people— 
for the most part illiterate—is 
likely to modify as time goes on. 
The changes due to the rupture 
with Constantinople will tend to 
render easier further changes; and 
the non-recognition by the Patri- 
arch of autocephalism will widen 
the breach between the small Alba- 
nian Orthodox community and its 
coreligionists abroad. As long as 
this breach continues, failing union 
with Rome, the National Church in 
Albania will feel itself a petty 
thing. 

The Roman tradition of univer- 
sality is still surprisingly alive in 
Albania, together with the general 
respect for authority, and the indi- 
vidual desire to exercise authority. 
Thus there would appear to be both 
in the mass and in the individual 
a psychological bias favorable to 
Catholic union, and this is partic- 
ularly apparent among the Kouzo- 
Vlachs, who number tens of thou- 
sands, and preserve a nostalgic tra- 
dition of sentiment for Western civ- 
ilization, which is Rome. At the 


same time, the reform of the Calen- 
dar is about to remove an external 
but none the less important differ- 
ence between the Catholics and the 
Orthodox, 


who will henceforth 
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celebrate their festivals on the same 
day, an event which is bound to re- 
sult in mental habits, promoting a 
closer association of ideas. 

Since the recognition of Albanian 
independence, the Catholics have 
shown themselves markedly pro- 
Italian for both political and reli- 
gious reasons. This has been a 
cause of dissension between the 
Catholics and the Orthodox, among 
whom nationalist sentiment and 
diffidence of Italian policy are 
strongest. So long as this policy 
showed cause for diffidence by rea- 
son of its weakness, its inconsist- 
ency and its clumsy intrigues, the 
differences of opinion between the 
two Christian bodies was accentu- 
ated. 

The situation has been greatly 
improved since the advent of Mus- 
solini to power. The policy of his 
predecessors has been reversed. 
Italy has gained in respect and has 
reacquired considerable popularity 
in the South, partly by the tact and 
good will of the present Italian 
Minister, the Marquis of Durazzo, 
partly by the effect of the Corfu af- 
fair, when Italian action was recog- 
nized as having prevented the re- 
consideration of the Southern Al- 
banian frontier. There is conse- 
quently now a better disposition for 
political codperation between North 
and South, which is all to the in- 
terest of Christianity, and will help 
to smooth the way towards reli- 
gious unity, an end which, we may 
be sure, the Vatican is not neglect- 
ing to promote by every means of 
encouragement and sympathy. 

















THE APOGEE OF Wooprow WILSON. 


Europe, when the President 
touched its shores, was as clay 
ready for the creative potter. Never 
before were the nations so eager to 
follow a Moses who would take 
them to the long-promised land 
where wars are prohibited and 
blockades unknown. And to their 
thinking he was that great leader. 
In France men bowed down before 
him with awe and affection. Labor 
leaders in Paris told me that they 
shed tears of joy in his presence, 
and that their comrades would go 
through fire and water to help him 
to realize his noble schemes. To 
the working classes in Italy his 
name was a heavenly clarion at the 
sound of which the earth would be 
renewed. The Germans regarded 
him and his humane doctrine as 
their sheet-anchor of safety. The 
fearless Herr Muehlon said, “If 
President Wilson were to address 
the Germans, and pronounce a 
severe sentence upon them, they 
would accept it with resignation 
and without a murmur and set to 
work at once.” In German-Austria 
his fame was that of a savior, 
and the mere mention of his 
name brought balm to the suffer- 
ing and surcease of sorrow to the 
afflicted. 

A touching instance of this which 
occurred in the Austrian capital, 
when narrated to the President, 
moved him to tears. There were 
some five or six thousand Austrian 
children in the hospitals at Vienna 
who, as Christmas was drawing 
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near, were sorely in need of medica- 
ments and much else. The head 
of the American Red Cross took up 
their case and persuaded the Amer- 
icans in France to send two million 
dollars’ worth of medicaments to 
Vienna. These were duly des- 
spatch, and had got as far as Berne, 
when the French authorities, hav- 
ing got wind of the matter, pro- 
tested against this premature assist- 
ance to infant enemies on grounds 
which the other Allies had to recog- 
nize as technically tenable, and the 
medicaments were ordered back to 
France from Berne. Thereupon . 
Doctor Ferries, of the International 
Red Cross, became wild with indig- 
nation and laid the matter before 
the Swiss Government, which un- 
dertook to send some medicaments 
to the children, while the Amer- 
icans were endeavoring to move the 
French to allow at least some of the 
remedies to go through. The chil- 
dren in the hospitals, when told 
that they must wait, were bright 
and hopeful. “It will be all right,” 
some of them exclaimed. “Wilson 
is coming soon, and he will bring us 
everything.” 

Thus Mr. Wilson had become a 
transcendental hero to the Euro- 
pean proletarians, who in their 
homely way adjusted his mental 
and moral attributes to their own 
ideal of the latter-day Messiah. 
His legendary figure, half saint, 
half revolutionist, emerged from 
the transparent haze of faith, yearn- 
ing, and ignorance, as in some ec- 
static vison. In spite of his re- 
corded acts and utterances the 
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mythopeic faculty of the peoples 
had given itself free scope and cre- 
ated a messianic democrat destined 
to free the lower orders, as they 
were called, in each state from the 
shackles of capitalism, legalized 
thraldom, and crushing taxation, 
and each nation from sanguinary 
warfare. Truly, no human being 
since the dawn of history has ever 
yet been favored with such a superb 
opportunity. 


—Dna. E. J. Ditton, The Inside Story of the 
Peace Conference (New York: Harper & 
Brothers), pp. 92-94. 
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Why indeed (one is tempted to 
ask in concluding) should it be that 
the poets who have written for us 
the poetry richest in skiey grain, 
most free from admixture with the 
duller things of earth—the Shelleys, 
the Coleridges, the Keats’—are the 
very poets whose lives are among 
the saddest records in literature? 
Is it that (by some subtile mystery 
of analogy) sorrow, passion and 
fantasy are indissolubly connected, 
like water, fire and cloud; that as 
from sun and dew are born the 
vapours, so from fire and tears 
ascend the “visions of aérial joy”; 
that the harvest waves richest over 
the battlefields of the soul; that the 
heart, like the earth, smells sweet- 
est after rain; that the spell on 
which depend such necromantic 
castles is some spirit of pain charm- 
poisoned at their base? Such a 
poet, it may be, mists with sighs the 
window of his life until the tears 
run down it; then some air of 
searching poetry, like an air of 
searching frost, turns it to a crystal 
wonder. The god of golden song is 
the god, too, of the golden sun; so 
peradventure songlight is like sun- 
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light, and darkens the countenance 
of the soul. Perhaps the rays are 
to the stars what thorns are to the 
flowers; and so the poet, after wan- 
dering over heaven, returns with 
bleeding feet. Less tragic in its 
merely temporal aspect than the 
life of Keats or Coleridge, the life 
of Shelley in its moral aspect is, 
perhaps, more tragical than that of 
either; his dying seems a myth, a 
figure of his living; the material 


shipwreck a figure of the im- 
material. 
Enchanted child, born into a 


world unchildlike; spoiled darling 
of Nature, playmate of her elemen- 
tal daughters; “pard-like spirit, 
beautiful and swift,” laired amidst 
the burning fastnesses of his own 
fervid mind; bold foot along the 
verges of precipitous dream; light 
leaper from crag to crag of inac- 
cessible fancies; towering Genius, 
whose soul rose like a ladder be- 
tween heaven and earth with the 
angels of song ascending and de- 
scending it;—he is shrunken into 
the little vessel of death, and sealed 
with the unshatterable seal of 
doom, and cast down deep below 
the rolling tides of Time. Mighty 
meat for little guests, when the 
heart of Shelley was laid in the 
cemetery of Caius Cestius! Beauty, 
music, sweetness, tears—the mouth 
of the worm has fed of them all. 
Into that sacred bridal-gloom of 
death when he holds his nuptials 
with eternity let not our rash spec- 
ulations follow him; let us hope 
rather that as, amidst material na- 
ture, where our dull eyes see only 
ruin, the finer eye of science has 
discovered life in putridity and 
vigour in decay, seeing dissolution 
even and disintegration, which in 
the mouth of man symbolize dis- 
order, to be in the works of God 























undeviating order, and the manner 
of our corruption to be no less won- 
derful than the manner of our 
health,—so, amidst the supernat- 
ural universe, some tender un- 
dreamed surprise of life in doom 
awaited that wild nature, which, 
worn by warfare with itself, its 
Maker, and all the world, now 


Sleeps, and never palates more the 
dug, 
The beggar’s nurse, and Czxsar’s. 
—Francis THompson, Shelley (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons), pp. 73-76. 
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“MYSELF BATTLING AGAINST 
MYSELF.” 


Tuus was I sick and tormented, 
reproaching myself more bitterly 
than ever, rolling and writhing in 
my chain till it should be wholly 
broken, for at present, though all 
but snapped, it still held me fast. 
And Thou, O Lord, wast urgent in 
my inmost heart, plying with aus- 
tere mercy the scourges of fear and 
shame, lest I should fail once more, 
and the remnant of my worn and 
slender fetter, instead of breaking, 
should grow strong again, and bind 
me harder than ever. For I kept 
saying within myself, “O let it be 
now, let it be now”; and as I spoke 
the word I was on the verge of 
resolution. I was on the point of 
action, yet acted not; still I did not 
slip back into my former indiffer- 
ence, but stood close and took- fresh 
breath. I tried again, and came a 
little nearer and a little nearer, I 
could all but touch and reach the 
goal, yet I did not quite reach or 
touch it, because I still shrank from 
dying unto death and living unto 
life, and the worse, which was in- 
grained, was stronger in me than 
the better, which was untrained. 
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And the moment, which was to 
make me different, affrighted me 
more the nearer it drew, but it no 
longer repelled or daunted, it only 
chilled me. 

Trifles of trifles and vanities of 
vanities, my old mistresses, held me 
back; they caught hold of the gar- 
ment of my flesh and whispered in 
my ear, “Can you let us go? and 
from that instant we shall see you 
no more for ever; and from that 
instant this and that will be for- 
bidden—you for ever.” What did 
they mean, O my God, what did 
they mean by “this and that?” O 
let Thy mercy guard the soul of 
Thy servant from the vileness, the 
shame that they meant! As I 
heard them, they seemed to have 
shrunk to half their former size. 
No longer did they meet me face to 
face with open contradiction, but 
muttered behind my back, and, 
when I moved away, plucked 
stealthily at my coat to make me 
look back. Yet, such was my in- 
decision, that they prevented me 
from breaking loose, and shaking 
myself free, and running after the 
voice that called me away; for 
strong habit supported them, ask- 
ing me, “Do you think you can live 
without them?” 

But the voice of Habit had lost its 
persuasion. For in that quarter to 
which I had set my face and was 
fain to fly, there dawned upon me 
the chaste dignity of Continence, 
calm and cheerful but not wanton, 
modestly alluring me to come and 
doubt not, holding out to welcome 
and embrace me her pious hands 
full of good examples. There might 
I see boys and girls, a goodly array 
of youth and of every age, grave 
widows and aged virgins, and in 
every one of them all was Conti- 
nence herself, not barren but a 











fruitful mother of children, of joys 
born of Thee, her husband, O Lord. 
And she smiled upon me with a 
challenging smile, as if she would 
say, “Canst not thou do what these 
have done? Was it their power, 
was it not that of the Lord their 
God, that gave them strength? The 
Lord their God gave me unto them. 
Thou standest on thyself, and there- 
fore standest not. Cast thyself on 
Him; fear not; He will not flinch, 
and thou wilt not fall. Cast thy- 
self boldly upon Him; He will sus- 
tain thee, and heal thee.” And I 
blushed, for still I heard the whis- 
pers of the daughters of vanity, and 
still I hung in the wind. And again 
she seemed to say, “Stop thine ears 
against thy unclean members upon 
earth, that they may be mortified. 
They tell thee of delights, but not 
according to the law of the Lord thy 
God.” Such was the debate that 
raged in my heart, myself battling 
against myself. 


—Sr. Avoevsrinz, Confessions, Book VIII. 
Chapter xi. 
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REVEALED TO THE “LITTLE ONES.” 


TAULER preached Mysticism to 
crowded congregations of average 
church-goers—to those who “made 
shoes by the Holy Spirit” as well as 
to those who wrote books. Walter 
Hilton, that most humble and 
sweet-spoken of English mystics, 
wrote for such as had not even a 
working acquaintance with every- 
day religious language.... Not 
only the restless and unconven- 
tional, the wild adventurers in 
search of the Mysterium Magnum, 
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answer to the mystic message; in 
every humble work-a-day Christian 
congregation there are those who 
live by mystic apprehension. The 
discerning traveller marvels again 
and again at the large number of 
poor unlettered folk, often in re- 
mote countrysides, who have deep 
kinship with the great mystics, and, 
by an infaHible instinct, understand 
what they have never been taught 
in so many words, holding in toil- 
worn hands the key to realms of 
spiritual truth whose gates are 
barred to the deliberate frequenter 
of mystic societies. “I have heard,” 
says Coventry Patmore, “some of 
our ‘savages,’ haunters of little 
‘Bethels,’ ‘Sions,’ and ‘Carmels,’ 
use the obscurest imagery of Scrip- 
ture with an evident grasp of its 
significance which many a Bishop 
might have envied.” The fact is 
that our conception of the mystic 
life is determined by an entirely 
false and mischievous convention. 
We have become obsessed by a doc- 
trine of mystic esotericism which 
the great mystics would have re- 
pudiated in wrath. Everything they 
have written concerning the severe 
secrecy of the mystic quest has 
been externalised by us, until we 
have imported into our study of 
Mysticism, the atmosphere of the 
shilling séance, the “New Thought” 
centre, and the average Masonic 
lodge. Such conventional esoter- 
icism should be called by its true 
name, which is not Mysticism, but 
Occultism. 


—E. Heamanw, The Meaning and Value of 
Mysticism (London: James Clarke & Co., 
1915), pp. 36-38. 
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PEACE WITH GERMANY STILL 
HINDERED. 


JuDGED by its effects upon Euro- 
pean peace, for which every reason, 
human and divine, urges us to 
strive, the French invasion of the 
Ruhr, the first anniversary of which 
has just occurred, has been from 
first to last as lamentable as inef- 
fective—a colossal waste of produc- 
tive energy, a grievous wound to in- 
ternational harmony. If it has 
made Germany more willing to pay 
reparations, which is doubtful, it 
has greatly lessened her capacity, 
and it has been and is the source of 
untold physical misery to the 
blameless masses of her population. 
America, ever foremost in philan- 
thropic endeavour, is doing her 
best to relieve the situation; the 
lesser European States, including 
even Austria, are contributing their 
quota to save children from starva- 
tion. The Holy Father is generous 
from his limited resources, having 
in vain urged the invader to take 
heed of charity as well as of justice. 
Yet in this country we are making 
no general organized effort to re- 
lieve the distress, although caused 
by a policy which our Government 
has declared illegal. And on top 
of all this the British investigator 
has reported to the Foreign Office 
(January 21st) that the Separatist 
Government in the Palatinate is 
practically the creation of the 
French authorities—a policy which 
amounts to a distinct violation of 
the Treaty of Versailles which M. 
Poincaré regards as so sacrosanct. 





Next to actual confiscation of Ger- 
man territory, which the same poli- 
tician repudiates and which we may 
hope the other signatories of that 
Treaty would combine to prevent, 
this indirect assault on German 
sovereignty is the most serious men- 
ace to future peace imaginable, and 
we trust that the League of Nations 
which the new British Government 
means to make a reality will inter- 
vene to put an end to it. Under 
American and British chairman- 
ship, the two commissions which 
are engaged on the reparations 
question are already hard at work. 
We hope they will at least deter- 
mine in what form reparations can 
be made, when money is not avail- 
able, services are refused and goods 
would derange the industries of the 
creditor countries. 
—The Month (London), February, 1924. 
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Mr. BELLOC ON DEAN INGE. 


[Those who wondered why Mr. Belloc made 
reply to Dean Inge’s attack on the Catholic 
urch in the pages of The Atlantic Monthly 
April, will read with interest the follow- 
excerpt from a recent article of Mr. Bel- 
*s in answer to the Dean.) 

You have written, “The Catholic 
Church is an Imposture,” thereby 
provoking all the past of Europe 
and challenging Ignatius of Anti- 
och and Augustine of Hippo no 
less than the least of our fellowship 
to-day. 

I forbear to pin you to a strict 
explanation, whether that “impos- 
ture” be the Incarnation, the Eucha- 
rist, or any other of our structural 


mysteries. 
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Your office forbids you to reply, 
or to tell us whether at heart you do 
not agree with the half-instructed 
millions around you who make no 
doubt that religion is of man: a fig- 
ment. 

I will content myself by conclud- 
ing with this: that there wholly es- 
capes you the character of the 
Catholic Church. You judge it by 
indications dead and valueless, you 
have not—for all your detestation 
of it—experienced its life, not 
known it for what it is. You are 
like one examining the windows of 
Chartres from within by candle- 
light and marvelling that any man 
finds glory in them; but we have 
the sun shining through. You are 
like one curious to note the canvas- 
marks on the back of a Raeburn 
and marvelling to hear its obverse 
called the true picture of a man. 
For what is the Catholic Church? 
It is that which replies, co-ordi- 
nates, establishes. It is that within 
which is right order; outside, the 
puerilities and the despairs. It is 
the possesion of perspective in the 
survey of the world. It is reality. 

Here is promise and foundation. 

Those of us who boast so stable 
an endowment make no claim there- 
by to personal peace; we are not 
saved thereby alone. But we are of 
so glorious a company that we re- 
ceive support and have communion. 
The Mother of God is ours also. 
Our dead are with us. Even in 
these our earthly miseries we hear 
always the distant something of an 
eternal music and smell a native 
air. There is a standard set for us 
whereto our whole selves respond, 
which is that of an inherited and 
endless life, quite full, in our own 
country. 

You may say, “All this is rhet- 
oric.” You would be wrong, for it 
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is rather vision, recognition, and 
testimony. But take it for rhetoric. 
Have yeu any such? Be it but rhet- 
oric, whence does that stream flow? 
Or what reserve is that which can 
fill even such a man as myself with 
fire? Can your opinion (or doubt, 
or gymnastics) do the same? I 
think not! 

One thing in this world is dif- 
ferent from all other. It has a per- 
sonality and a force. It is recog- 
nised, and (when recognised) most 
violently loved or hated. It is the 
Catholic Church. Within that 
household the human spirit is at 
home. Outside it, is the Night. 

“In hac urbe luz sollennis, 
Ver xternum, pax perennis 
Et xterna gaudia.” 
“A Reply to Dean Inge in 


—Hrame Bswiec, 
the Matter of the Catholic Church,” The Eve- 
ning Standard (London), December 20, 1923. 
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St. FRANCIS OF ASSISI. 


HERE was a man of imagination 
and a rich power of love. He gave, 
sought, did, and happily suffered. 
Had he so wished, he might have 
been a prosperous tradesman, a 
cloth-seller, a tailor, one of the 
wooden-goose gentlemen, a prac- 
tical man. Happily he preferred a 
harder life—in the wilderness 
which was to him paradise enow. 
Not for Francis the patronage of 
the nobility and gentry, the bur- 
dened counter-till, plump cushions, 
ease, complimentary banquets and 
the flummery of middle-class pros- 
perity. He wedded himself to an 
arduous bride, Poverty, and made 
life a lengthy honeymoon of hun- 
ger and want and service. 

The struggling poor were glad of 
him. He had the temper which in 
the eyes of the simple could make 
miracles. He was able to tame a 
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wolf—whether man or beast or 
both it matters not!—and beard 
unscathed the haughty Saladin. 
He went out to the world braving 
everything that men of easy com- 
fort wish to avoid—was magnif- 
icently unpractical. 

Unpractical, indeed! He was a 
very splendid fool; but he did what 
no merely practical man could pos- 
sibly have accomplished. He sweet- 
ened the Middle Ages and put new 
hope into human life. He taught 
and practised brotherhood, and 
linked the living world—humanity, 
creatures and flowers—by strands 
of luminous sympathy into one 
vast comradeship. 


—C. E. Lawrence, “On Not Being Practical,” 
Cornhill Magazine. Quoted by James Britren, 
K.C.S.G., in The Catholic Gazette (Londen), 
January, 1924. 
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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND SECRET 
SocIETIES. 


Tue Catholic Church shows no 
desire to cramp the social instincts 
of her children, but it is her duty to 
guide them and prevent them from 
going astray. She does this in vari- 
ous ways. There are some societies 
which she condemns, others she ap- 
proves, others again she neither 
condemns nor approves; she allows 
Catholics to use their liberty and 
join them if they like on their own 
responsibility. 

Canon 684 of the New Code of 
Canon Law tells us that “the faith- 
ful are worthy of commendation if 
they join associations which are 
erected or at least approved by the 
Church; but let them keep aloof 
from secret societies, from those 
which are condemned, seditious, 


suspect, or which strive to withdraw 





themselves from the lawful vigi- 
lance of the Church.” 

In this Canon Catholics are for- 
bidden to join five kinds of socie- 
ties. First, they must keep aloof 
from secret societies which often 
under oath require a promise of 
secrecy from their members even 
towards ecclesiastical and civil au- 
thorities, and blind obedience to the 
orders which may be given by the 
heads of the secret societies. Cer- 
tain secret societies have been con- 
demned by name. By Canon 2335 
those Catholics incur excommuni- 
cation simply reserved to the Holy 
See who join the Freemasons or 
other societies of the same kind 
which machinate against the 
Church or lawful civil authority. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Holy 
Office issued a decree on August 
20, 1894, condemning by name the 
three American societies known as 
the Oddfellows, the Sons of Temper- 
ance, and the Knights of Pythias. 
The American Oddfellows during 
the course of last century separated 
from the English society of the 
same name, and developed a quasi 
religion and ritual of their own. 

Seditious societies are such as by 
violent and unlawful means strive 
to attain ends which in themselves 
may be lawful. Under suspect so- 
cieties we may place such as the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, 
against whose activity Bishops were 
warned by a letter of the Holy Of- 
fice dated Nov. 5, 1920. 

Any society of Catholics which 
endeavours to elude the lawful 
vigilance of ecclesiastical authority 
thereby falls under suspicion. 


—T. Sra SJ., “Societies, Secret and 
Other.” The " Catholic Times and Catholic 
Opini (London), y 12, 1924. 
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**% TOW he belongs to the ages,” 
Stanton’s famous saying at 
the moment of Abraham Lincoln's 
death, has been spoken a thousand 
times of Woodrow Wilson since he 
passed away. Stanton may have 
meant either one of two things: 
either that Lincoln was sure of im- 
mortal fame, or that if opinions 
were still divided 
“He Belongs about him, the ages 
to the Ages.” would decide. Mil- 
lions of Americans 
feel that Woodrow Wilson is sure 
of everlasting fame. Other millions 
are content to commit his fame into 
the care of the ages yet tocome. His 
more enthusiastic champions de- 
clare dogmatically that the Amer- 
ican Trinity shall be George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, Wood- 
row Wilson, and they are inclined 
to grow impatient, or even abusive, 
if one questions Mr. Wilson’s right 
to a place in that exalted company. 
Wilson’s enemies, with equal dog- 
matism, maintain, since his death, 
as they did during his life, that he 
was the most tragic failure in all 
American history. 

Controversies upon this question 
are now become indecent. They are 
likewise foolish, for the present 
opinions and prejudices of friends 
and foes of the man Wilson will 
have little effect in forming the 
judgment of posterity. Posterity 
sometimes corroborates the estimate 
of a man’s contemporaries, and just 
as frequently reverses that esti- 
mate. Whether Woodrow Wilson 
is to take his place amongst the 
supreme heroes and martyrs of 
America and of the world, depends 
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not upon petty controversies, not 
upon passionate prejudices, and vo- 
ciferous pronouncements, but upon 
the outcome of world events now in 
the making, upon the revelation of 
diplomatic documents still secret, 
upon a multitudinous mass of facts 
still to be assembled and codrdi- 
nated into impartial history, and— 
perhaps most of all—upon that in- 
tangible but strangely infallible cri- 
terion of truth, which we call 
vaguely “the test of time.” The 
safest statement about Wilson's 
fame is that “time will tell.” 

The Catholic Church generally 
waits a century or two or three 
after a man’s death before she 
canonizes him. She is a patient, 
wise, old Church. Let us wait at 
least a generation or two or three 
before we canonize Woodrow Wil- 
son. Meanwhile let him rest in peace. 


T must be obvious that one who 
can speak with such aloofness is 

not a “passionate partisan” of 
Woodrow Wilson. But it seems to 
me that if I were one of his pane- 
gyrists, I should make capital of an 
interview that he is reported to 
have had with Frank I. Cobb, late 
Editor of the New York World. In 
that interview, as reported by two 
men on the World 

staff to whom Cobb Wilson’s 
narrated it, is the Prophetic 
best evidence I have Vision. 

ever seen that Mr. 
Wilson had prophetic vision. And 
unless I am mistaken, his fame, if 
it last through “the ages,” will be 
based upon his visions rather than 
upon his achievements. 
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It seems that on the night be- 
fore Mr. Wilson asked Congress to 
declare war, he had summoned the 
Editor of the New York World, for 
a final conversation. Mr. Cobb ar- 
rived at the White House at one 
o’clock in the morning. The Pres- 
ident told him that he had lain 
awake for nights, “going over the 
situation, over the provocation 
given by Germany, over the prob- 
able feeling in the United States, 
over the consequences to the world at 
large, if we entered the mélée. .. .” 
“What else can I do?” he asked the 
Editor. “I told him,” said Mr. 
Cobb, “that his hand had been 
forced, that so far as I could see, 
we couldn’t keep out.” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Wilson, “but 
do you know what that means? 

“It means first that Germany 
will be beaten, and so badly beaten 
that there will be a dictated peace, 
a victorious peace. 

“It means also that we shall lose 
our heads along with the rest and 
stop weighing right and wrong. It 
means that a majority of people in 
this hemisphere will go war-mad, 
quit thinking and devote their 
energies to destruction. 

“It means an attempt to recon- 
struct a peace-time civilization with 
war standards, and at the end of 
the war there will be no bystanders 
with sufficient power to influence 
the terms. There won’t be any 
peace standards left to work with. 
There will be only war standards.” 

“The President said that such a 
basis was what the Allies thought 
they wanted, and that they would 
have their way in the very thing 
America had hoped against and 
struggled against. W. W. was un- 
canny that night. He had the 
whole panorama in his mind. 
“Then he began to talk about the 
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consequences to the United States. 
He had no illusions about the fash- 
ion in which we were likely to fight 
the war. 

“He said when a war got going it 

was just war and there weren't two 
kinds of it. It re- 
quired illiberalism War 
at home to reinforce Madness. 
the men at the front. 
We couldn’t fight Germany and 
maintain the ideals of Government 
that all thinking men shared. He 
said we would try it but it would be 
too much for us. 

“ ‘Once lead this people into war,’ 
he said, ‘and they'll forget there 
ever was such a thing as tolerance. 
To fight you must be brutal and 
ruthless, and the spirit of ruthless 
brutality will enter into the very 
fibre of our national life, infecting 
Congress, the courts, the policeman 
on the beat, the man in the street.’ 
Conformity would be the only vir- 
tue, said the President, and every 
man who refused to conform would 
have to pay the penalty. 

“He thought the Constitution 
would not survive it; that free 
speech and the right of assembly 
would go. He said a nation couldn't 
put its strength into a war and keep 
its head level; it had never been 
done.” 

If Woodrow Wilson foresaw 
those tragic facts so clearly and in 
such detail (and there is no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of the re- 
port), he was wiser than either his 
enemies or a majority of his friends 
imagine. Even yet there are some 
American jingoes who do not see 
that, along with all the rest of the 
world, we were demoralized by the 
war. There are millions amongst 
us who are still working on war 
standards and not on peace stand- 
ards. 
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“"TCHE President didn’t have any 
illusions about how he was 
going to come out of it either. He'd 
rather have done anything else 
than head a military machine. All 
his instincts were against it. He 
foresaw too clearly the probable in- 
fluence of a declara- 
Adulation tion of war on his 
and Derision. own fortunes; the 
adulation certain to 
follow the certain victory, the deri- 
sion and attack which would come 
with the deflation of excessive 
hopes and in the presence of world 
responsibility.” 

If this also be true, that Wood- 
row Wilson foresaw the derision to 
which he would be subjected after 
he had received the adulation of the 
world, then the thoughts that went 
through his mind on the days of 
his triumphal entry into Paris and 
into Rome, must have been like the 
thoughts in the mind of Our Savior 
when the crowds cried “Hosannah” 
on Palm Sunday. 


ILSON has been bitterly crit- 
icized for his famous pla 
for “peace without victory.” But 
it seems, from the interview, and 
from other sources, that he fore- 
knew the fatal consequences of a 
“dictated peace.” On this prophetic 
vision, even the hostile Nation 
waxes enthusiastic: 

“On January 22, 1917, Mr. Wil- 
son rose to the highest point of his 
often extraordinary intuition and 

of his statesman- 
“Peace With- ship. Then he gave 
out Victory.” utterance to words 

of profoundest wis- 
dom, acclaimed at the time by al- 
most the entire press of the coun- 
try—these words that have been 
justified ten thousand times over by 
every event since the treaty of peace: 
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“*It must be a peace without vic- 
tory. It is not pleasant to say this. 
. .. I am seeking only to face real- 
ities and to face them without soft 
concealment. Victory would mean 
peace forced upon the losers, a vic- 
tor’s terms impesed upon the van- 
quished. It would be accepted in 
humiliation, under duress, at an in- 
tolerable sacrifice, and would leave 
a sting, a resentment, a bitter mem- 
ory upon which terms of peace 
would rest not permanently, but 
only as upon quicksand. Only a 
peace between equals can last.’ 

“The crimes of Versailles, the 
collapsing treaty which has made 
that name infamous, attest the pro- 
found and perpetual truth of these 
words. There is no prophecy in 
history so justified by the event, so 
marvelous in its tragic fulfilment.” 


OW, therefore, if prophetic vi- 

sion makes a man great, Wood- 
row Wilson was a great man. But if 
greatness demands not only the 
power of a seer, combined with the 
power to express in magic language 
what one sees, but 
the power also to The Idealist 
avert the calamity and the 
that is foreseen, “Tricky Old 
then Wilson cer- Bandits.” 
tainly failed to at- 
tain the peak of greatness. He may 
have been a prophet, a visionary, 
an idealist, but the realists were too 
much for him. The same editor 
who was so close to Mr. Wilson, re- 
fers to Clemenceau as “A tricky old 
bandit, a tricky old bandit indeed, 
but he knew the game—He (Cle- 
menceau) was the most formidable 
person at Versailles, when it came 
to a pinch. Lloyd George was a 
child beside him. Woodrow Wil- 
son knew it, and knew how to meet 
the old boy, but he was hampered 
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by having ideas of justice and gov- 
ernment.” 

Precisely so; the men who 
framed the “dictated peace” were 
not visionaries and idealists but 
“tricky old bandits.” Yet Wilson’s 
more uncompromising friends won- 
der why we do not go into a league 
with those same bandits. The truth 
is that we are afraid of the bandits. 
They beat Wilson. They would 
beat us. They know the game and 
we do not. And if 
we did know the 
game, we would be 
ashamed to play 
it. We are hampered by ideals. 
Advocates of the League of Nations 
are wont to impute base motives to 
those who oppose the League. They 
seem to think that to oppose the 
League is to oppose peace and civi- 
lization. If they would only be fair, 
they would see that we wish to keep 
out of entangling foreign alliances 
because we fear the European diplo- 
mats—the bandits. If that be base, 
if that be cowardice, then George 
Washington was a coward. The 
Covenanters tell us that the world 
has changed since Washington’s 
time. Perhaps so, but as far as 
European diplomacy is concerned, 
it has changed for the worse. The 
gang that beat Wilson could beat 
any man or any group of men that 
we could send. Wilson sailed from 
these shores to demand the “Free- 
dom of the Seas,” and the enforce- 
ment of the “Fourteen Points.” His 
determination to demand the “Free- 
dom of the Seas” was knocked out 
of him before he landed in France, 
and the “Fourteen Points” were not 
so much as mentioned at Versailles. 

As for Lloyd George’s being a 
child in comparison with Clemen- 
ceau, perhaps it is so, but then Wil- 
son was a child compared with 


A Child and 
a Victim. 
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Lloyd George. A child and a vic- 
tim. Lloyd George did not hesitate 
to malign Wilson on the very day 
of Wilson’s death, alleging that 
Wilson had made a secret compact 
with Clemenceau for the invasion of 
the Rhine country while Lloyd 
George was away in England. Of 
course, when he saw that the state- 
ment shocked and irritated the 
world, he denied the interview, in 
the traditional manner of a profes- 
sional diplomat. Incidents like this 
are constantly confirming the 
American people in their determina- 
tion, expressed by a majority of 
seven million votes at the polls, to 
trust to the wisdom of George 
Washington, whose place is secure, 
rather than—in this matter at least 
—the wisdom of Woodrow Wilson, 
whose place is yet to be determined 
by “the ages.” 


<i 
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ere and prejudices are 
stronger than _ constitutions. 
According to the Constitution of 
the United States, “No religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualifi- 
cation to any office or public trust 
under the United States.” As far 
as the Presidency is concerned, that 
constitutional principle is, and has 
been, utterly inoperative. No Cath- 
olic can be President. No Catholic 
can even be nominated for the 
Presidency. 

Never in our history has this no- 
torious fact been more strikingly il- 
lustrated than at this moment. The 
oil scandal has, ap- 
parently, eliminated No Catholic 
the most prominent Can Be 
Democratic. candi- President. 
date, and has very 
seriously shaken the confidence of 
the Republicans. It is the time, if 
ever, for a strong Democrat of un- 
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questioned ability and of unim- 
peachable probity, to be nominated. 
Now, it happens that there are two 
such men, nationally prominent, 
well-tried, unquestionably honest. 
But neither of them will be nom- 
inated, for they are both Catholics. 
That fact ruins their chances as ef- 
fectively as if they were Hottentots. 
We like to say that religious prej- 
udice, except for occasional savage 
outbursts like that of the Ku-Klux 
Klan, is on the wane in the United 
States. Probably it is, but there is 
still enough bigotry to make the 
nomination—not to say the election 
—of a Catholic to the Presidency, 

unthinkable. 
Some excellent words on this 
painful matter were recently writ- 
ten by a particularly 


Governor well-informed news- 
Smith and paper correspond- 
Senator ent, who _ signs 
Walsh. himself “A Looker- 
on in Washington.” 

He says: 


“There is Gov. Smith of New 
York. A self-made man, an honest 
man, a great Executive; a good and 
faithful servant entitled to a greater 
reward. Too bad, say the practical 
politicians, but Smith can be 
neither nominated nor elected. 
Why not, you ask, what stands in 
his way? ‘Al Smith is a Roman 


‘Catholic and that makes his nom- 


ination impossible.’ 

“There is Senator Walsh of Mon- 
tana, perhaps the leading lawyer in 
the Senate, a scholar, a man of 
sound judgment and discretion, to 
whose ability, pertinacity and 
clear intelligence we owe the facts 
about the oil leases. His friends 
say he would make an excellent 
President and in the same breath 
they admit his nomination is out 
of the question because he is a com- 
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municant of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

“I hold no brief for Smith or 
Walsh or any other man. A man’s 
religion, provided he is sincere in 
it, is his concern and not mine. 
But I may modestly claim to be 
the foe of intolerance, of dishon- 
esty, of smug hypocrisy. If reli- 
gious conviction does not bar a man 
from being elected Governor or 
Senator or being appointed a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet or the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States but does 
disqualify him from being elected 
President of the United States, then 
let us be honest and openly admit 
it. Let us not whisper what now 
no man dare openly proclaim. Let 
us do what they did in their intol- 
erance in England and pass a test 
act. If a man could not subscribe 
to the declaration against transub- 
stantiation he could hold no public 
office. Let us pass a law making 
ineligible for the Presidency any 
man who obeys the dictates of his 
own conscience in regard to reli- 
gion. We should then know where 
we stand and no longer have to re- 
sort to subterfuge.” 

Paradoxically, it might have been 
better if the Federal Constitution 
had prohibited the election of a 
Catholic to the Presidency. We 
could then have agitated and cam- 
paigned and voted for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. And the 
agitation would have brought to 
light the monstrous injustice of the 
discrimination against us. As it is, 
we have a legal right, but no actual 
right. We are in an anomalous po- 
sition, that apparently cannot be 
remedied. 


AM optimistic enough to believe 
that if it were possible, and 
feasible, to take a national pleb- 
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iscite on the question of discrim- 
ination against Catholics, the ma- 
jority would vote that Catholics 
should enjoy actual and not merely 
theoretical equality with non-Cath- 
olics. If I were asked, how this 
can be true and yet the fact re- 
main that it would be suicidal for 
either great party to nominate a 
Catholic, I could only reply that 
there is always much that is par- 
adoxical in the mental attitude of 
great masses of people. 

So in this case—the American 
people as a whole desire that Cath- 


olics should have 
A Political their full political 
Paradox. rights. But the 


American people as 
a whole make it impossible to 
nominate a Catholic for the Pres- 
idency. Inconsistent? Yes, every 
man is_ inconsistent, and _per- 
haps a hundred million men are a 
hundred million times as inconsist- 
ent as one man. There are multi- 
tudes of men who, if presented at 
the polling booth with a ballot con- 
taining the question, “May a Cath- 
olic be elected to the Presidency?” 
would mark their cross unhesitat- 
ingly opposite the “Yes.” There 
are also multitudes of those same 
Americans who if confronted by 
the names of two Presidential can- 
didates, one a Catholic of unrivaled 
ability and irreproachable honesty, 
the other a man whose reputation 
is smirched by scandal, would vote 
against the Catholic, or not vote at 
all. 
Whether that surmise be true or 
false, one fact remains indubitable. 
In spite of the Constitution, Cath- 
olics have always been and are now 
deprived of their political rights, 
and there is no prospect of a 
removal of this notorious in- 
justice. 


OME months ago I wrote in these 
columns some paragraphs that 

have since been published in a pam- 
phiet under the title Common 
Sense on Immigration. I greatly 
regret that the writer who reviews 
books in the New York Evening 
Post over the initials “H. B.” was 
not prompter with 
his review of Some Immigration 
Aspects of Italian Again. 
Immigration, pub- 
lished by Putnam. I should have 
been glad to embody some of his 
sentences in my own little disserta- 
tion. For he certainly speaks 
“Common Sense” on Immigration. 
For example: 

“Nothing so delights a Congress- 
man’s soul as to reel off yards and 
yards of figures to show that the : 
Nordic is the superior in every re- 
spect to the South European, that 
more Irishmen than Norwegians 
drink themselves to death, or that 
illiteracy among the Eskimos far 
exceeds that among the natives of 
the Fiji Islands, thereby proving 
whatever he wishes to prove. 

“From time to time there has 
been a wave of hatred in this coun- 
try against certain racial groups. 
The waves correspond exactly with 
the peak of immigration. Time was 
when the Irish were the chief ob- 
jects of hatred; hating them, our 
forefathers convicted them of 
everything dangerous to the life and 
prosperity of our country. 

“Then there were the Germans. 
Now we have the Italians, and it is 
against them that most of the pres- 
ent rancor is aimed. This is not an 
unnatural thing; we are quite 
likely to concentrate our dislike 
upon a new element of population 
which is obtrusively large and 
which has not yet had time to cast 
off its surface differences.” 
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“TT should not be necessary for 

Dr. Stella or any one else to tell 
us of the past achievements of the 
Italians, nor to remind us of their 
racial vigor, as evidenced in a high 
birth rate, nor to repeat Italy’s list 
of great poets, explorers, painters, 
and warriors. But it is necessary. 
We are prone to think that because 
the Italian who rides beside us in 
the subway is clad in his working 
clothes he belongs to an inherently 
inferior race. Perhaps if the Ku- 
Klux and other worshipers of the 
Nordic tradition would read a little 
of Italian history, and remind 
themselves especially of the tri- 
umphs of the country in the two 
great spiritual fields 
of art and religion, 
even they might be 
willing to concede 
something to the Mediterranean 
races. It is foolish to say that 
all this has nothing to do with 
the immigration question. It has. 
Far more to do with it than deduc- 
tions from a few hastily gathered 
and sadly incomplete statistics. 
Our ideas of Nordic superiority 
have no other genuine source than 
our worship of racial heroes. 

“But to return to the book. In 
it Dr. Stella has examined carefully 
and scientifically most of the 
charges brought against the Ital- 
ians as immigrants and new cit- 
izens of this country and success- 
fully refuted them. His is a reason- 
able book; it does not ask any one to 
believe anything but facts. Naturally 
enough, he puts himself in the po- 
sition of a special pleader, but he 
does not take that attitude toward 
his problem. He analyzes the ev- 
idence and finds that Italian immi- 
gration is made up mostly of sturdy 
workingmen, able to do the work 
of common laborers, a thrifty class 
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but little given to alcoholism, vene- 
real diseases, or crime, and quite 
capable of making a great contribu- 
tion to the country’s wealth with 
the strength of their brawny arms. 
The belief is popular, especially in 
New York, that crime is rampant 
among the younger Italians. Dr. 
Stella quotes figures, certainly as 
accurate as those quoted against his 
people, to show that native-born 
Americans are lawbreakers, too. In 
fact, the percentage of lawbreaking 
is heaviest in the Southern States, 
where the Nordic tradition is most 
zealously fostered, and among the 
native-born whites.” 

“H. B.” concludes: “We should 
not allow ourselves to be stam- 
peded on the Immigration ques- 
tion.” And those of us who refuse 
to be stampeded, or mentally be- 
clouded with the talk about “Nor- 
dic” superiority should also try to 
convey a little common sense to 
those that are stampeded and men- 
tally obfuscated. 


<i 
> 





N the fifth of March, one of the 
three or four most able and 
best edited weekly papers in Amer- 
ica suspends publication. There 
was a trio of “liberal” weeklies in 
New York, The Nation, The New 
Republic, and The Freeman. The 
Nation and The New Republic will 
continue to struggle along. The 
Freeman goes to the wall. It was 
subsidized for four years. Now the 
subsidy ceases and 
the inevitable oc- A Death and 
curs. Catholics will a Birth. 
not weep many bit- 
ter tears over the passing of a paper 
that was consistently pagan. But 
its fate is significant not only for 
the liberals but for ourselves. It 
seems that The Freeman calculated 




















upon receiving the support of 30 
out of every 100,000 people in the 
United States. The editors and 
publishers thought it fair enough— 
modest enough—to calculate that 
that small number was, as they 
would say, sufficiently intelligent to 
appreciate a high-grade organ giv- 
ing the liberal point of view on pol- 
itics, literature, and general cul- 
ture. They were mistaken. Not 
even three ten-thousandths of the 
American people care whether such 
a paper lives or dies. They merely 
ignore it. 

By a curious coincidence, while 
The Freeman was dying, The Amer- 
ican Mercury, an _ ultra-“liberal” 
monthly, was born. It makes its 
appeal to “the civilized minority.” 
Whether that minority will be 
large enough to support an expen- 
sive monthly magazine, with but 
few advertisements, is a question. 
We must wait and see. 


UT meanwhile there is some- 
thing in connection with this 
failure and this new venture, that 
should concern us Catholics very 
much. Along about Easter, the 
first number of a new high-grade 
weekly paper under Catholic aus- 
pices is to appear, The Common- 
weal. Mr. Michael Williams is the 
dynamo, and the Calvert Associates 
are the machine that will produce 
the new journal. I need not say 
that all intelligent Catholics will 
watch its course not only with in- 
terest, but with good will and in- 
tense sympathy. We, of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor Lp, particularly hope 
for its great and permanent success. 
But the editors and publishers 
will need courage and patience. 
For even among Catholics, and 
others sufficiently Catholic-minded 
to read the new paper, the “civi- 
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lized” are still a minority. We 
have twenty millions of people. 
But there is no burking the fact 
that not all the twenty millions are 
intellectually prepared to enjoy a 
high-grade weekly 


or monthly. We have The 
our own proportion “Civilized 
of those who are ad- Minority.” 


dicts of the picture- 

paper, the sensation sheets, the 
comic supplements. By a daily 
dose of cheap newspapers and a 
monthly dose of sex-lure maga- 
zines, their minds are drugged and 
debased so that good literature is 
to them as a Chopin nocturne to a 
“jazz-hound.” The question re- 
curs: how large is our “civilized 
minority?” They are surely more 
than 30 for every 100,000. One 
proof of that fact is that THe CaTu- 
oLIc Wor Lp has not missed an issue 
in sixty years. But those who have 
supervised the production of this 
magazine, if they would, “could a 
tale unfold” that would “harrow 
up the soul” and “freeze the young 
blood” of the Calvert Associates, 
and make “each particular hair” on 
their heads to “stand on end like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
But we forbear. 

The truth, however, is obvious, 
that both among Catholic and sec- 
ular periodicals, circulation is, 
roughly speaking, in inverse pro- 
portion to literary merit. The sur- 
est way to a huge circulation is to 
cheapen the quality. Witness 
Hearst. It is commonly reported 
that he came to New York unde- 
cided as to whether he would pro- 
duce the best paper or the worst. 
All the world knows the decision 
he made, and his consequent prodi- 
gious “success.” He, and the al- 
most equally disastrous—though 
perhaps not quite so nefarious— 
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Munsey, have crowded out of the 
field most of the papers that were 
conscientiously edited. The only 
one that fought Mr. Hearst success- 
fully (and if rumor be true, had 
him for a moment where Firpo had 
Dempsey—also for a moment) 

was what is called 
Painless the “gum-chewers’ 
Reading. daily,” a frivolous 

sheet which reduces 
the exercise of the intellect to an 
absolutely irreducible minimum, 
by the childish expedient of print- 
ing all the news in pictures. 

As with the dailies, so with the 
monthly magazines. They may be 
decent or indecent, written for the 
home, or for some other place, but if 
they are to have a huge circulation, 
they must sedulously eliminate the 
necessity of thought. In fact they 


must make mental attention all but 
unnecessary. The material must 
enter the mind as the movies enter 
the eye, painlessly, automatically. 
The reader, like the movie addict, 
must hold himself purely passive. 
He may doze or sleep, and when he 
wakes, take up the magazine or the 
movie wherever his eye happens to 
hit. But he must not think. 
Thought would ruin the movies, 
and thought would ruin a thousand 
magazines. 

When a new and high-grade pa- 
per confronts a condition like this, 
the publishers and editors must 
have what the French missionary 
said was needed for the conversion 
of the Mohammedans, “une certaine 
dose d’optimisme.” 

So Vale, The Freeman! Ave, The 
Commonweal! 









































TRIBUTE TO Wooprow WILSON. 


AmonG leading Catholics in Amer- 
ica who expressed their sentiments 
on the death of Woodrow Wilson 
and voiced estimates of his charac- 
ter and achievements was the Most 
Rev. John T. Glennon, Archbishop 
of St. Louis. The Archbishop said 
he had known the former Pres- 
ident since he was the Governor of 
New Jersey and had watched with 
interest the development of his mind 
and character. 

“He was a student, particularly 
in philosophy, history, and political 
development of nations,” said His 
Grace. “He was best immediately 
before the war, when he gave ut- 
terance to those magnificent senti- 
ments concerning humanity, de- 
mocracy, liberty, justice, and right. 
He drew the whole world to admire 
his pronouncements and stood be- 
fore the world as its prophet. Like 
all prophets, he only in part suc- 
ceeded, but we accept what he gave 
us and are thankful, and shall hold 
him in grateful memory. He spoke 
of the ideals of democracy and made 
the world believe in him, and he 
hoped for the fulfillment of these 
ideals.” 

The Right Rev. Thomas E. Mol- 
loy, Bishop of Brooklyn, paid the 
following tribute to the former 
President: 

“The announcement of the death 
of Woodrow Wilson generates in- 
deed a deep sense of genuine sor- 
row. 

“In this sad event we recognize 
the passing of a noble character, 
who, in accordance with his honest 
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judgment, consecrated his splendid 
intellectual and moral powers to 
the welfare of his beloved country 
and to secure the priceless benefits 
of justice and peace for all man- 
kind. 

“Time alone will afford of course 
a clear_and true appraisal of his 
statesmanship, but we, who have 
enjoyed the appreciated privilege of 
being his contemporaries, may give 
present testimony to his lofty ideal- 
ism, purity of motive, sincerity of 
conviction, and unswerving devo- 
tion to faithful fulfillment of duty. 

“Conscious then of his splendid 
services and of his noble qualities 
of mind and heart, we are natu- 
rally grieved by his death, but, at 
the same time, we are truly grate- 
ful to Divine Providence for the 
great blessing of such an honorable, 
useful, and inspirational career as 
that of Woodrow Wilson.” 

The Rev. William F. Robison, 
S.J., President of St. Louis Uni- 
versity, said: 

“Woodrow Wilson occupied a po- 
sition that was unique in so far as 
he was our President during the 
trying period of the most gigantic 
war in history. He stood forth be- 
fore the eyes of the world as the 
proponent of a policy which won 
him many honest admirers and 
many honest adversaries. Yet, the 
noteworthy feature was that in the 
carrying out of his war-time policy 
he had the loyal support of both 
admirers and opponents. This was 
a tribute to the man, as it was a 
deeper tribute to the united love of 
country which animated all Amer- 
icans. His last years were sur- 
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rounded with the pathos of a man 
broken in bodily strength, but re- 
taining his masterful intellectual 
grasp in the midst of suffering. The 
climax was reached in his brave, 
silent, uncomplaining fight for life 
as the end drew near. We are too 
close to him in point of time to be 
able to give an unbiased verdict as 
to his complete worth; history will 
have to speak its finding. But at 
present we can and do give to his 
memory the hallowing of our re- 
spect.” 


oo 
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A SENATOR TO BE PRovup oF. 


Ir is a pleasure to note that 

United States Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh, of Montana, is a devout 
Catholic. Would there were more 
of his kind in public life! To him 
is mainly due the progress thus far 
made in the oil scandal inquiry. 
And the whole country is lauding 
him for the work he has done. 
Typical of the press comments on 
Senator Walsh’s achievement is 
that of the New York World, which 
says: 
“Now that his work has been 
superbly and thoroughly done, the 
Nation owes a salute to Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, the brilliant, 
courageous, and persistent Senator 
from a little Western State, whose 
tireless zeal has exposed a crime, 
disclosed a criminal, revealed a 
pitiful incompetent, and paved the 
way for the restoration of a Nation’s 
pillaged property. 

“It required much more than 
mere honesty to do what this man 
has done. There are many honest 
men among his colleagues. It 
called for something more than ex- 
traordinary ability—for there are 
several men of unusual intellectual 


capacity in the Senate. It called 
for a passionate sense of public 
duty. That has been the motive 
power of the career of Walsh... . 

“If he wrought without pity it 
was without malice; for he was in- 
terested in facts, not personalities. 
No thought of self-advertisement 
neutralizes the fine quality of his 
achievement. His personality has 
been submerged in his cause. He 
has been merely a Mind at work for 
the State. 

“His is a name for American 
pessimists of little faith to paste in 
their hats as a constant reminder 
that while we cannot always escape 
a Fall or a Denby, we can generally 
depend upon the timely appearance 
of a Walsh.” 

This is high commendation, in- 
deed, but not higher than that of 
the New York Nation, which is Lib- 
eral, critical,—and not over-quick 
to praise: 

“Mr. Walsh, learned, deep, pon- 
dering, just, scrupulous, charitable, 
regardless of right, tenacious of 
truth, continued to follow tame clue 
after tame clue till at length at the 
end of weary mile after weary mile 
of unregarded exploration he has 
brought this inquiry to the brink of 
this volcano now about to thrill the 
country with an eruption of in- 
ward national political scandalous 
secrets. ... 

“He is among the few senators 
who cannot aspire to the White 
House. He is a Roman Catholic. 
Incidentally and irrelevantly it is 
said that he is a devoted and devout 
one. 

“His strongest political character- 
istic is that along with being a law- 
yer he has a sense of law as law. 
He has a sense of law not merely as 
a means of livelihood and not 
merely as a matter of legislation, 
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but -as a reign of duties and of 
rights. A leading member of the 
Democratic Party, a convinced fol- 
lower of Woodrow Wilson’s inter- 
nationalist ideas, a detester of revo- 
lutionary radicalism, he wrote a re- 
port which covered the treatment 
accorded to alleged ‘reds’ by Mr. 
Wilson’s Attorney General, Mr. 
Mitchell Palmer, and which for all 
the recorded time through which 
the American republic may exist 
will demonstrate the illegality and 
injustice and unrighteousness of 
Mr. Palmer’s ‘red’ raids.” __ 

Born at Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
June 12, 1859, Senator Walsh was 
educated in the public schools and 
at the University of Wisconsin. 
He began the practice of law with 
his brother, Henry C. Walsh, at 
Redfield, South Dakota, in 1884, 
moving to Helena, Montana, in 
1890. He was elected United 
States Senator for Montana on the 
Democratic ticket in 1912, and 
reélected in 1918. May his service 
to State and Nation be fittingly 
rewarded! 
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A LasBor GOVERNMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Durinc the past month Great 
Britain has awakened to find itself 
under a Labor Government, with 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as Prime 


Minister. It is, of course, a minor- 
ity government, come into power 
with the aid of Mr. Asquith and the 
reunited Liberal Party. But re- 
gardless of how it rose to power, a 
Labor Government must have come 
as a great surprise to many in 
Great Britain, just as Prohibition 
did to those in the United States 
who always insisted “it could never 
be.” 
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The remarkable progress of the 
Labor Party can be judged from the 
following statistics, taken from an 
article on “The Rise of the Labour 
Party” by the Labor correspond- 
ent of The Manchester Guardian: 
In 1900, the Labor vote was 62,698; 
in 1910, it amounted to 505,690; in 
1918, it increased to 2,244,945; in 
1922, it reached 4,236,733; and in 
1923, it was 4,348,379. The Labor 
Party won 2 out of 15 seats con- 
tested in 1900; 40 out of 78 in 1910; 
57 of 361 in 1918; 142 out of 414 
in 1922; and 191 out of 427 in 
1923. 

Concerning the membership of 
the Labor Party, the same article 
says: “The five affiliated Socialist 
Societies had a membership (in 
1922) of only 31,760 of the 3,311,- 
036 members of the party. The 
102 trade unions supplied 3.279,276 
of the members, and a correspond- 
ingly large proportion of the in- 
come. It is a striking fact that the 
membership of the Socialist soci- 
eties is now less than it was twelve 
years ago, but the trade union mem- 
bership of the party has nearly 
doubled. Yet the Socialist societies 
have trained, if they have not put 
up, perhaps two-thirds of the La- 
bour members in Parliament. The 
Independent Labour Party has been 
the chief agent in giving the Labour 
Party its Socialist tendency. Marx- 
ian Socialism in its earlier form of 
Social Democracy and its later de- 
velopment of Communism has 
never taken hold. That the Labour 
Party is the least doctrinaire of any 
Socialist Party in Europe is a re- 
flection of the British national 
character, and the course of its evo- 
lution will be, like that of all other 
British institutions, one of compro- 
mise, softening the asperities of 
theory and dogma.” 
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CHURCHMEN IN THE CABINET. 


In forming his Cabinet, Premier 
Macdonald has gathered around 
him men whose political faith may 
not represent that of the majority 
of the British people. But, accord- 
ing to The N. C. W. C. News Sheet, 
from the Prime Minister down- 
wards, there is not a man but has 
the most sincere respect for the 
Christian traditions of the country. 
It appears that for the first time a 
Catholic has been appointed a Brit- 
ish Cabinet Minister. This Catholic 
Minister is Mr. John Wheatley, Min- 
ister of Health. Mr. Wheatley is of 
the Archdiocese of Glasgow, where 
he has for some years had a large 
experience in local politics, serving 
on the Town Council, and being 
elected to the British Parliament at 
the election preceding that of 1923. 

The Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, who leads for the Government 
in the House of Lords, is Lord Par- 
moor, a devout Anglican church- 
man, who in addition to his polit- 
ical office also holds the important 
legal position of Vicar-General for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Solicitor-General, who acts as Pub- 
lic Prosecutor for the Crown in all 
prosecutions undertaken at the in- 
stance of the Government, is also a 
pious churchman of the so-called 
Anglo-Catholic faction. This high 
legal official of the Socialist Govern- 
ment was a conspicuous member of 
the recent Anglo-Catholic Congress 
in London, when he read a paper 
dealing with the importance of the 
Mass in the religious life of the 
people. 

Other members of the new cab- 
inet will be found to be adherents 
of either the Presbyterian or other 
non-episcopal Protestant Churches 
—but of atheistical revolutionary 
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Socialism of the Continental vari- 
ety, there is not a trace. 

There is no indication that the 
new Government will disdain to 
employ Catholics in high positions. 
Already the opening of diplomatic 
relations with Soviet Russia is 
spoken of for the immediate future, 
and the British Ambassadorship to 
Russia has been offered to Captain 
O’Grady, one of the best-known and 
most practical Catholics in the 
country. 

Under the Government now in 
power education, which is of vital 
importance to the Catholics of Great 
Britain, is not likely to suffer. Long 
before the last elections, the party 
now in power had given definite as- 
surances to the Catholics regarding 
their schools and religious educa- 
tion in general, and it was largely 
on the strength of these assurances 
that the votes of Catholics were very 
largely given to the candidates of 
the Labor Party. The vote of this 
party, also, in the House of Com- 
mons, helped through the motion 
put by Mr. T. P. O’Connor that the 
Catholic schools should not be 
placed at a disadvantage in regard 
to the other schools. 

At the last election the governing 
party secured the return of no fewer 
than eleven of its Catholic candi- 
dates, which was the largest return 
of Catholic candidates in any single 
party, the Conservatives coming 
next with seven Catholic candidates. 

As to the relation of Catholics to 
a political party that has pledged 
itself to a Socialist program, as 
the British Labor Party most cer- 
tainly did some years ago, Father 
Leo O’Hea, S.J., the head of the 
Catholic Workers’ College at Ox- 
ford, has just supplied some useful 
comment. 

On being asked if Socialism were 
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incompatible with Catholicism, 
Father O’Hea replied that the 
Church had condemned Socialism, 
but that there were many people to- 
day who called themselves Social- 
ists whose principles were thor- 
oughly in accordance with those of 
the Catholic Church. Therefore the 
Church did not condemn everybody 
who called himself a Socialist or 
everything that called itself Social- 
ism, which was a word of many 
meanings. Father O’Hea ventured 
the opinion that the Socialism de- 
fined and condemned by Leo XIII. 
was much more like Communism 
than the Socialism of to-day—at 
least the brand found in Great 
Britain. 

But whatever may be the political 
principles of the new British Gov- 
ernment, the fact remains that they 
are not repugnant to the religious 
instincts of a Catholic Minister of 
Health, an Anglo-Catholic Solicitor- 
General, or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s Vicar-General. 
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RECOGNITION OF RUSSIA. 


One of the first acts of Mr. Mac- 
donald as Prime Minister was to 
grant recognition to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia. According to a 
note given out by the British For- 
eign Office on February Ist, Great 
Britain “recognizes the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics as de jure 
rulers of those territories of the old 
Russian Empire which acknowl- 
edge their authority.” While The 
Times characterizes the note as 
“the most curious document ever 
issued by the British Foreign Of- 
fice,” and The Morning Post con- 
siders it “a leap in the dark,” the 
Liberal press, in general, approves 
of the Government’s action. The 


Daily Herald regards the recogni- 
tion as “righting a palpable wrong,” 
and The Westminster Gazette pre- 
dicts that “all the nations of Eu- 
rope will soon be tumbling over one 
another to enter into like com- 
pacts.” 

As if fulfilling this prediction, 
Italy has followed the lead of Great 
Britain, first by signing a trade 
agreement with Soviet Russia and 
then by according de jure recogni- 
tion to the Soviet Government. 
Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Roumania, forming the Little En- 
tente, are prepared to grant recog- 
nition, and the hostility of France 
toward the Soviets seems to be 
weakening. 

Whatever the reasons, expedien- 
tial or other, that have actuated the 
above-named countries, there is no 
likelihood that America will be 
stampeded into recognizing the 
Soviets, despite the warning of The 
Nation that, “if Mr. Coolidge does 
not get a new Secretary of State, 
we may wake up some fine morn- 
ing to discover that instead of leav- 
ing Russia out we have been left 
out ourselves.” 


<i 
— 





LENIN’S SUCCESSOR. 


THE successor of Nicolai Lenin 
as head of the Soviet Union is 
Alexei Ivanovitch Rykoff, described 
as an educated man, now about 
forty-three years old, whose per- 
sonal character is said to be a good 
one. “Not only Catholics, but de- 
cent people generally,” says The 
Tablet, “await early news of the 
release of the imprisoned ecclesias- 
tics in Russia. They expect also an 
official renunciation of everything 
in the nature of religious persecu- 
tion. Reports have reached us of 





further arrests and banishments of 
priests and bishops; but we hope 
to learn that these ugly events took 
place before Lenin’s death and be- 
fore the recent act of recognition 
by the British Government.” 


<i 
> 





ATTACK ON PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
In CHINA. 


DisPaTCHEs received from China 
last month relate that the Rev. 
Flavian Mullins, C.P., and the Rev. 
Arthur Benson, C.P., were fired on 
by Chinese soldiers, and the mission 
school of the Passionist Order at 
Supu, province of Hunan, China, 
was looted and wrecked. Neither 
priest was injured, although Father 
Mullins’ clothing was pierced by 
bullets. 

Orders from their commander to 
wipe out the “foreign devils” were 
given by the, soldiers as explanation 
for their attack, although in Peking 
it was believed the affair was the 
result of a mutiny. A report from 
the consul there stated that the mis- 
sion was put under guard of other 
troops. 

Father Benson spent a large part 
of his life in Pittsburgh, Pa., where 
he attended the parochial schools 
after coming to this country as a 
boy, and later studied in the Pas- 
sionist House of Studies. He was 
ordained February 4, 1923, by the 
Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop of 
Pittsburgh. Father Mullins was a 
native of Athens, Pa. He was a 
student for a time at St. Ann’s Mon- 
astery, Scranton, Pa., before his or- 
dination. Father Mullins was a 
member of the first band of mis- 
sionaries of the Passionist Order to 
go to China nearly two years ago. 

At St. Michael’s Monastery, West 
Hoboken, N. J., it was indicated 
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that steps would be taken to obtain 
the aid of the State Department to 
avoid a recurrence of the attack. 
According to cable messages, the 
American flag on the mission build- 
ings was fired on. It was declared 
by Father Mathias, assistant to the 
head of this province of the Order, 
that the occurrence was too serious 
to be overlooked and “may well en- 
gage the attention of the State De- 
partment.” He pointed out that it 
involves not only the eight missions 
of the Order in the Hunan province, 
China, but a direct attack on Amer- 
ica and an insult to the flag. 


-— 
_ 





WriuiaM H. ANDERSON CONVICTED 
OF FORGERY. 


WituiaM H. ANperson, State Su- 
perintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League in New York, was convicted 
on January 29th by a Supreme 
Court jury on two counts of an in- 
dictment charging forgery in the 
third degree. The jury was out less 
than two hours. Four other indict- 
ments charging grand larceny and 
extortion are still pending against 
Anderson. 

In his instructions to the jury 
Justice Tompkins pointed out that 
it was not the Anti-Saloon League 
nor the prohibition law that was on 
trial, but that the sole issue for 
them to determine was whether or 
not Anderson was guilty of forgery 
as defined by the laws. 

Anderson had attempted to divert 
attention from the bald question of 
his guilt or innocence by his fre- 
quent public attacks on the Cath- 
olic Church, individual Catholics, 
the Knights of Columbus, and other 
Catholic organizations. - 

Charges against Anderson grew 
out of a complaint by O. B. Phillips, 

i 
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former solicitor for the Anti-Saloon 
League, that Anderson had com- 
pelled him to “split” commissions. 
An alleged unwarranted juggling 
of the books of the League in con- 
nection with these transactions led 
to the charges of forgery, on the 
ground that the transfer of an item 
of $4,400 from Phillips’ salary ac- 
count to his expense account, at 
Anderson’s direction, served to de- 
fraud the Federal and State govern- 
ments of income tax returns on the 
amount involved. 

A great part of the testimony 
brought out at the trial revolved 
about the source and disposition of 
$25,000 which, Anderson said, had 
been given to him by a mysterious 
“John T. King,” concerning whom, 
Anderson testified under oath, he 
knew nothing more than his name. 
Of this donation, Anderson also 
told the court and jury, $24,700 
had been paid to an equally myste- 
rious “Henry Mann” who did some 
publicity work for the Anti-Saloon 
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League. Mr. Anderson was unable 
to give any more details about “Mr. 
Mann” than he did about “Mr. 
King.” He said he did not know 
“Mann’s” present whereabouts, that 
he had never been in “Mann’s” of- 
fice, did not know whether he had 
an office or not, and had no knowl- 
edge of him except that the two had 
met on several occasions in a New 
York railroad station and in the 
League’s offices. Anderson took no 
receipts of any kind for the $24,700 
he gaye “Mann,” he testified. 
Later, Anderson asked the Anti- 
Saloon League to reimburse him 
for the expenditure of the $24,000 
plus $5,000 for his own work in 
connection with the work done by 
“Mr. Mann.” 

As a result of his conviction, Mr. 
Anderson was sentenced on Febru- 
ary 8th to a term of not less than 
one year and not more than two 
years in Sing Sing prison. He has 
been released on bail, pending an 


appeal. 








Our Contributors. 


Hicaire Bevioc (“A New Task”), 
profound student, brilliant writer, 
and stanch defender of his Catholic 
Faith, gives us in the present con- 
tribution a very valuable supple- 
ment to his previous article, “A 
Point in Apologetics,” published in 
our issue of May, 1923. 


FiLorence C. Wuite (“By the 
Grace of Saint Anthony”), graduate 
of Smith College, is a writer of 
poems, short stories, and plays. She 
has previously contributed to The 
Forum and The Art World. 


Denis Gwynn (“The Coming 
Elections in France”), whose last 
contribution to THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p, in October, 1923, was on 
“The Catholic Press in France,” be- 
came in January of this year Lon- 
don editor of The Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. 


CHARLES TRUEMAN LANHAM 
(“Maurice Francis Egan”) pays 
gracious and beautiful tribute to a 
lately deceased fellow poet and be- 
loved contributor to THE CaTHOLIC 
Wor_p. 


Rev. James F. Cassipy, B.A. 
(“Irish Conservatism”), is Profes- 
sor of Latin and History at the Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, St. Paul, 
Minn. He is one of our regular 
contributors, and the author of a 
book entitled The Women of the 
Gael. 


BrotHer Leo (“Denatured Bible 
History”), a frequent contributor 
to our pages, is a member of the In- 


stitute of the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, and Professor of Lit- 
erature at St. Mary’s College, Oak- 
land, California. Besides his nu- 
merous contributions to period- 
icals, Brother Leo has written 
several published books. 


CAROLINE GILTINAN (Mrs. Leo P. 
Hartow) (“Annunziata”) is a well- 
known poet who contributes fre- 
quently to THe CaTHOoLic WoRLp. 
She is the author of The Divine 
Image, a book of lyrics. 


Rev. Dantet J. Connor, S.T.L. (“A 
Neglected Masterpiece”), Pastor of 
St. Luke’s Church, Jersey Shore, 
Pa., is having published by Mac- 
millan his new translation of Man- 
zoni’s | Promessi Sposi—The Be- 
trothed—the neglected masterpiece 
discussed in the present article. As 
the neglect of this wonderful ro- 
mance is attributed largely to the 
inadequacy of existing translations, 
it is to be hoped that the new ver- 
sion by Father Connor will receive 
wide circulation and lead to a 
greater appreciation of Manzoni’s 
work. 


P. J. O'Connor Durry (“The Man 
Who Told Stories”), was intro- 
duced to CaTHOLIC WorLpD readers 
with poems in the issues of last 
September and December. He now 
makes his bow as a story-teller, 
with a series of charming Irish 
tales, or “little histories,” each 
complete in_ itself, but all 
linked together in the personality 
of the narrator, old Donoch Mac- 
Loughlin. 
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E. S. Pournier, S.J. (“Insignif- 
icance”), is a poet who apparently 
has an eye for the beauty that lies 
in common things and for the poetic 
significance of seemingly meaning- 
less things. This is his first contri- 
bution to our pages. 

WituiaM H. ScHErrFtey, Px.D. 
(“A Religious History of France’’), 
formerly of the ‘Department of Ro- 
mance Languages at Indiana Uni- 
versity and now resident in Paris, 
is well known to our readers for his 
critical and historical articles in 
previous issues. 


EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER (Mrs. 
CHRISTOPHER) Wyatt (“ “The Mir- 
acle’-—A Review”) is a graduate of 
the New York School of Philan- 
thropy and has been a Special 
Student at Columbia University 
in Philosophy and the Drama. 


Among her previous contributions 
to THE CaTHOLIC WorLp were “It’s 


a Play!” (January, 1923) and 
“The Bard of Broadway” (March, 
1923). 
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Marion CoutHouy Smitu (“Of 
Song and Prayer’) needs no intro- 
duction to CaTHotic Wor.tp read- 
ers, who will recall with pleasure 
her beautiful poem “The Bride,” 
published in our issue for October, 


, 1923. 


Rev. Hueco F. Btunt, LL.D. 
(“The Wit and Wisdom of Saint 
Teresa”), in this paper rounds out 
the study of the Saint begun in his 
article of last month on “The 
Humor-of Saint Teresa.” 


Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., M.A. 
(“In Jugo-Slavia”), well-known 
English Jesuit, is a convert to the 
Catholic Faith. The long list of his 
published books and magazine ar- 
ticles would of itself prove that 
Father Martindale is an indefati- 
gable worker, while the content of 
such articles as the present one 
show that his work is not confined 
to books. His interest is rather in 
men and women, not in England 
only, or Jugo-Slavia, but wherever 
souls are to be won. 








Mew Books. 


An Ex-Prelate’s Meditations. Edited 
by Herman J. Heuser. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
It would be difficult to over- 

praise this work of an anonymous 

author. It contains a series of 
practical comments on the priest- 
hood, written very close to life, 
most, if not all, of which have ap- 
peared in The Ecclesjastical Re- 
view. The author, whoever he may 
be, has effected an admirable com- 
bination of three happy qualities: 
deep human sympathy with his fel- 
low clergymen; an extraordinary 
range of reading, which includes 
much technical knowledge of the 
sciences; and the ability to see the 
These Medi- 


priest nearly as he is. 
tations would furnish an excellent 


secondary examination of -con- 
science. The priest who will read 
the work and examine his traits, as 
distinct from his failings, under its 
guidance will gain an insight into 
himself which will be profitable to 
the highest degree. The work may 
be recommended without qualifica- 
tion as a most valuable addition to 
the literature of comment on the 
priesthood. 

No more delicate task presents 
itself to priests than that of whole- 
some self-criticism. In the prac- 
tical organization of the priesthood 
there is no definite provision by 
which criticism may be formulated 
and the priest may be helped by the 
self-knowledge that comes through 
it. Reverence for the priesthood 
enters deeply into the heart of the 
Catholic. This attitude, of course, 
tends to still the voice of criticism. 
Priests like other persons find it 


difficult to welcome criticism and 
to profit by it. When either priest 
or layman finds it possible to point 
out features of priestly life that 
might be corrected with great profit 
to souls and to the clergy, and does 
so with tact and sympathetic in- 
sight, he contributes in a marked 
way to the welfare of the Church 
itself. The anonymous author of 
these Meditations has discovered a 
way of rendering this service that 
is most engaging. There is no crit- 
icism that is not softened by kind- 
ness and understanding. There is 
no desirable quality of priestly 
character mentioned except in a 
way that gives to it an added charm. 
The priest who reads the volume 
with a docile heart, and willingness 
to improve himself when a way is 
tactfully pointed out, will have rich 
returns for the time that he de- 
votes to the task. 

It is true that in the literature 
on the priesthood much severe 
criticism will be found. It fails 
frequently to commend itself be- 
cause it is abstract, pessimistic, and 
written remote from life. One 
finds relatively little human sym- 
pathy in much of it. On this ac- 
count it seems to fall short often of 
its intended effect. The “Ex-Prel- 
ate” who has given us these Medi- 
tations takes on the character of 
an understanding friend. Believ- 
ing in the essential goodness of 
priests, he can speak with courage 
of their lesser faults. The other 
type of literature just mentioned 
asserts the perfection of the priest- 
hood and its divine character with 
great force, but it seems to under- 
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state the excellencies of priests 
which are matters of historical rec- 
ord. The author of the work be- 
fore us has discovered and used to 
good advantage the secret of win- 
ning our admiration while telling 
us of our faults. W. J. K. 


Americans. By Stuart P. Sherman. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 

No student of American litera- 
ture can afford to miss reading 
this book. It is illuminating. It 
gives an insight into the letters of 
our day which is far more reveal- 
ing that mere dissection or attack 
would be. It shows up, under a 
sort of indirect ray, so to speak, 
how shallow and weak the radical 
“new school” is as a factor in our 
literary making; that “sehool” 
which would dump all the past, 
glorious and inglorious alike, into 
the ash heap. At moments Pro- 
fessor Sherman’s pages blaze; but 
at all times they glow. The “imi- 
tators of the auctioneer,” as he calls 
the apostles of the “new literature,” 
make a poor exhibition of them- 
selves under his examination. Noth- 
ing quite so devastating to the 
young radicals of the typewriter 
and the printing press has been 
written as Sherman’s sketch of 
Mencken. Characteristically, he 
leaves him eating, as he finds him. 
Again, Professor Sherman’s defini- 
tion of poetry (p. 180) is a passage 
not only worthy of a place in the 
anthologies, but worthy of the seri- 
ous thought of any of the "new” 
writers who still cherish a hope of 
doing something of lasting value—if 
only they will read it and ponder it. 

A new Emerson, a new Whit- 
man, a new Franklin, are among 
the Americans whom Sherman re- 
veals to us. His mood is temperate, 
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his gesture at once broad and in- 
cisive. Only in the essay on Roose- 
velt does he lose a little of his fine 
poise and show bias. There are, 
too, some inaccuracies in the chap- 
ter on Joaquin Miller—one at least: 
Miller received his famous nom de 
plume from the Californian poet, 
Ina Coolbrith, who still lives, the 
last of the “triumvirate” of the 
“Golden Era.” But then, no one 
could write accurately of Joaquin 
Miller, whose own written record is 
full of fantastic fibs. The key to 
Professor Sherman’s book is in his 
Emerson chapter, which reveals to 
us, not the doctrinaire Emerson, 
but the unstable Emerson, seeking, 
but never anchored in, the author- 
ity of truth. This is the whole ail- 
ment and the whole fault, as Sher- 
man shows, of “the modern spirit 
. . . the disposition to accept noth- 
ing on authority.” The trouble is, 
the same “modern spirit,” claiming 
to be “a free spirit open on all 
sides to the influx of truth,” stands 
like Pilate, facing Truth Itself, but 
seeing It not, through its own blind- 
ness. “They paint a little and 
chant a little and speak a great 
deal of faintly rhythmical prose,” 
writes Sherman, “but they have 
never learned to sing.” Likewise, 
they do not seem to learn to look 
upon, much less recognize, Truth 
facing them. Perhaps Professor 
Sherman’s book, although even it 
has its limitations in this regard, 
will help them. c. P. 


Catholic Schools in Western Canada: 
Their Legal Status. By Donald 
Alexander MacLean. Toronto: 
The Extension Print. 

No present-day problem occupies 
the attention of educationists more 
than that which centers about the 
relations of the private school to 
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the national system of schools 
maintained by the State. During 
the last century this was one of the 
principal questions confronting the 
legislators of both Europe and 
America. To-day in practically 
every country of Europe and in 
Canada the right of the religious 
school to exist is acknowledged by 
law, and, furthermore, aid is given 
by the State for the conduct and 
maintenance of these schools. ; 

Dr. MacLean, in his scholarly 
monograph, has traced the history 
of the struggle for educational 
equality waged by Catholics in 
Western Canada. The story of the 
Catholic school in the early Colo- 
nial days of the Northwest Terri- 
tories is one of which the Church 
may well be proud. It was on the 
basis of these early educational ef- 
forts and foundations that the pres- 


ent gratifying status of Catholic 


schools has been erected. In Brit- 
ish Columbia, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan the Catholic school oc- 
cupies a much more favorable posi- 
tion than it does in any State of our 
Union. Recegnized by the provin- 
cial governments of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, the Catholic school 
is supported by municipal taxation 
and provincial funds, and forms a 
part of the provincial educational 
system. 

There are no uniform national 
educational laws in Canada, each 
province legislating for its own 
schools. The situation as regards 
private schools, therefore, is not 
identical in the several provinces. 
However, the British North Amer- 
ican Act of 1867 stands as a charter 
of liberty for Catholic schools all 
over Canada. No province can leg- 
islate contrary to the fundamental 
principles of this, the organic act 
of the Canadian Union. 
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The time is coming when Amer- 
ican Catholic educators will have to 
face the problems arising from the 
relations of the State towards the 
religious school, which were met so 
successfully in Western Canada. 
Dr. MacLean’s book will help them 
to agreement on a position which 
the Catholics of Canada accepted, 
and which, other things being 
equal, may prove to be an adequate 
solution for the same questions 
here. 

As a preliminary to such discus- 
sions, a number of monographs, 
dealing with the same phases of 
education as they occur in the 
United States, have been overdue 
for a long time. Catholic scholars 
must do soon for our system of 
schools in the different States of 
the Union what Dr. MacLean has 
done so well for the religious 
schools of Western Canada. 

J. H. R. 


The Catholic Church in Russia To- 
Day. By Martha Edith Alme- 
dingen, B.A. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.35. 

No one can read this small but 
important book without feeling a 
new hope for Russia. And if, as it 
happens, some of us have seen Rus- 
sia in her agony, what a refreshing 
thing, after so many expectations 
have been destroyed, this new hope 
is! And what is this hope for Rus- 
sia’s future? It is the Catholic 
Faith. Nothing else will save Rus- 
sia, save her from the inside, save 
her in her soul, build up her char- 
acter and make her equal to her 
destiny. Papini, Italy’s outstand- 
ing lay disciple of Christ, once said 
to me, speaking of the world in 
general, “Political change won't 
save us, democracy won’t save us, 
communism, revolution, reorganiza- 
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tion—none of these things will save 
the world. We must be saved on 
the inside, in our souls. Only 
Christ can do it.” This is strikingly 
true of Russia at the present mo- 
ment. Christ alone can save her; 
and not the devitalized, contra- 
dictory, weather-vane Christ of the 
sects, but the full-panoplied, com- 
plete, authoritative Christ Himself, 
come bodily in His authentic 
Church. 

New shapings and reformations 
of the Russian mass will continue to 
shock and bewilder the world; and 
in time will come quiet and a cer- 
tain peace. But not until the soul 
of Russia has found itself com- 
pletely in the full realization of the 
Faith, whole and entire, will Russia 
truly be saved. At the bottom of 
the whole vast Russian problem lies 
the vague, shifting, unanchored, 
and unsatisfied Russian soul. That 
soul must be awakened, invigorated, 
nourished, and built up to its right- 
ful strength and stature if Russia 
is to fulfill her destiny. It is the 
Catholic Faith which made the 
Slavic Pole, twin soul of the Rus- 
sian, equal to all the terrible trials 
of its history, and triumphant at 
the moment that the Russian soul 
failed almost to disintegration. It 
is the Catholic Faith, and that 
alone, which in the long run will 
save Russia; the Catholic Faith 
brought to the Russian people by 
her own native priesthood, free of 
the least suspicion of any alien na- 
tionalism. It will take generations, 
perhaps centuries, to accomplish 
this saving of Russia. It took Po- 
land a thousand years. But it must 
come. Princess Almedingen gives 
us, in her little book, a sketch of 
the Church’s struggle in Russia at 
the present moment which confirms 
this view on every page. A finely 
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delicate and temperate spirit in- 
fuses her writings. She is in her- 
self a prophecy and a sign, to us of 
the outside world, of what the 
Catholic laity of Russia will some 
day be and do. Every Catholic who 
cares to be posted on world affairs 
should read this book. Cc. P. 


Celtic Wonder Tales. Re-told by 
Ella Young. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $2.50. 

These are tales which in the first 
place—-were well worth the telling, 
and their re-telling is a masterly 
achievement. It should be a mat- 
ter of reproach to all who have 
Irish blood in their veins if, being 
familiar with the story of the fall 
of Troy and the fate of Priam’s son, 
they know nothing of the heroic 
tales of their own race. Here are 
told for them, with exquisite 
touches that are the author’s own 
and yet retain that magic quality 
which sets the folktale eternally 
apart from mere literature, the 
story of how the Shining Ones 
came to Ireland, bringing with 
them the Sword of Light, the Spear 
of Victory, from which every fire in 
Ireland was kindled, the Cauldron 
of Plenty and the Stone of Destiny, 
the story of how all these except the 
last were wrested from them by the 
dark Fomorians, and the story of 
the coming of Lugh, born of a 
Fomorian mother and a De Danaan 
father, who wins back the treasures 
and frees his people from the evil 
yoke. Here, under the title of 
“The Eric Fine of Lugh” is told the 
story of the Fate of the Sons of 
Turann. 

Interspersed through the pages 
are bits of caustic wisdom, as when 
Dagda reminds Angus: “Remember 
that I am one of the gods: it is not 
necessary to talk sense to me”; and 





when it is remarked that the Go- 
bhaun Saor “thought the world and 
all of his son, but that was nothing 
to what the son thought of himself.” 
Perhaps the most poignantly beau- 
tiful chapter in a beautiful book is 
that which tells of the coming of 
the Milesians and how the Shining 
Ones said to them: “We give you 
Ireland: but, since our hands have 
fashioned it, we will not utterly 
leave the country. We will be in 
the white mist that clings to the 
mountains; we will be in the quiet 
that broods on the lakes; we will be 
the joy-shout of the rivers; we will 
be the secret wisdom of the woeds.” 
B. M. K. 


Highways and By-Ways in the Spir- 
itual Life. By Janet E. Stuart. 
Edited by M. Monahan. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00. 

The many appreciative readers of 
Mother Stuart’s Life and Letters 
will be grateful for this volume of 
her essays, extracts from many of 
which appeared in its pages, and 
which, by their beauty of thought 
and expression, served to whet the 
appetite for more. Written for her 
community, “for those on whose 
love she counted, for minds into 
which she had looked and which 
had looked back-into hers with 
trust,” in them she has given of her 
best, the best of her choice, wide 
scholarship, as well as of her high 
ennobling spirituality. A woman of 
exceptional gifts developed to their 
full in the Society to which she be- 
longed and of whose spirit she was 
such a perfect expression, her dis- 
tinction of soul and mind is ad- 
mirably displayed in these papers. 

Not on first reading is it possible 
to discover their entire meaning; 
there every line is pregnantly sig- 
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nificant. This is a book to own, to 
revert to for “right thoughts of 
God,” for correct views on life, on 
education, for spiritual stimulus, 
for intellectual enjoyment, for the 
pleasure that comes from compan- 
ionship with noble thoughts. In 
the guise of a simple story, a fairy 
tale, a morality play, told with orig- 
inality and delicious touches of hu- 
mor, the author “has caught and 
fixed for a moment in quivering 
flashes, glimpses of the inner life 
when Dieu donne rendez-vous 4 la 
créature.” An expression, too, they 
are of her own soul development, 
often a disguised narration of her 
spiritual experiences. One, “Obiter 
Dicta Long Ago in England,” shows 
her ideal of the religious life; an- 
other, “The New Sintram,” reveals 
her thoughts, when after seven 
years’ apprenticeship she stood on 
the threshold of her great life-work. 
Extremely thought-provoking in 
their clarity and logic, they would 
serve as a good antidote to the 
vague, nebulous meandering of the 
many who to-day are discharging 
their “messages” on an unthinking 
public. ' ED. 


The Protestantism of Tomorrow. 
By Henry Wallace Dowding, D.D. 


Norfolk, Va.: American Book 
Concern. 

The Truth of the Catholic Religion. 
By James Linden, S.J. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Book Co. 90 cents. 

St. Peter, His Name and His Office. 
By Thomas Wm. Allies. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $3.00. 
These three books may be put to- 

gether in a library as well as in a 

review. The first two offer a con- 

trast between the Catholic and the 

Protestant world of thought, and 

the third offers the solution. Dr. 

Dowding presents a graphic picture 
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of the Protestant Churches in their 
struggle between Modernism and 
Fundamentalism. He is pessimistic 
of the “Tomorrow” of Protestant- 
ism. He says: “Will Protestant- 
ism be overthrown? Who can tell? 
Protestantism is a human institu- 
tion; Christianity alone is divine.” 
He dreams of the Protestant denom- 
inations “reforming the Reforma- 
tion” with a “result in the exercise 
ef more authority and adopting 
more central organization.” A list 
of more than one hundred denom- 
inations in America, with a sum- 
mary of the teachings of the larger 
ones, is an interesting feature. 
The second book is translated 
from the German by a Jesuit of the 
Missouri Province. It is a concise 
statement of Catholic teaching, with 
a brief indication of the reasons for 
the Faith that is in us. In com- 


parison with the vague, uncertain 
thought of the first book, it shows 
that Catholics know exactly what 
they believe and why they believe 
it—there is the interest. 

The third book is a new edition 
of a work written more than half 


a century ago. That is no argu- 
ment against its present appeal. 
Truth is eternal. A preface is of- 
fered in the form of an autobio- 
graphical sketch, with the date 
1878, in which new readers will 
learn the origin of the studies em- 
bodied in this book, in the religious 
and intellectual activity of the Ox- 
ford Movement. The Christian re- 
ligion must have a central author- 
ity and rallying place, and what 
Dr. Dowding dreams of the Chris- 
tian denominations creating now, 
if they would survive, Christ gave 
His Church from the beginning. 
Allies’s historical and Scriptural 
study is just the hard substantial 
reading that sincere Protestants 


need to settle the controversy be- 
tween Modernism and Fundamen- 
talism. Cc. A. M. 


Deirdre. By James Stephens. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 
This is Stephens’s version of that 

one of the three “Sorrowful Tales 
of Erin” which is known as the 
“Fate of the Sons of Uisneac,” but 
it must be confessed that its sorrow 
is greatly moderated in his telling. 
It is a vigorous, colorful story, filled 
with a semi-barbarous splendor and 
reflecting the manners and morals 
of pagan times. King Conachur is 
depicted as a somewhat Falstaffian 
figure; Meave, his queen, of whom 
we are wont to think as a majestic 
if Amazonian woman, regal and 
skilled in statecraft, is drawn with 
the burlesque strokes which Ste- 
phens has used so effectively in 
Here Are Ladies. Lavarcham, too, 
is. one of those wondrous “wise 
women,” who pride themselves on 
their management of men and 
destinies and who frequently live 
to rue their mistakes. 

The book ends with the descrip- 
tion of as glorious a fight as was 
ever fought by Irishmen, and in it 
stand out as golden lads the ador- 
able younger brothers of Naoise, 
Ardan and Ainnle. But Deirdre— 
well, if you have carried the 
Troubler in your heart as a figure 
of more than earthly loveliness, 
with a spirit of flame gleaming 
through the scabbard of her body 
and upon her head always the 
shadow of a doom that has made 
her peculiarly symbolic of the Land 
of Sorrows, it is not in Stephens’s 
Deirdre, charming as she is, that 
you will meet her again. For this 
reviewer the epic character of the 
tale is marred by its broadly hu- 
morous tone and by the colloquial 
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dialogue, which brings it even 
closer to the light of common day 
than Lady Gregory’s rendering in 
the Kiltartan speech. B. M. K. 


Tutankhamen and Egyptology. By 
Samuel A. B. Mercer, D.D. Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 

This small illustrated booklet, 
destined not for the expert but for 
the general reader, gives a simple 
and good aceount of the first period 
of the excavation of Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. The historical outline and 
the translations of the available in- 
scriptions of this pharaoh’s reign 
show that comparatively very little 
is known of the person and history 
of this king. Press dispatches 
which have come from Luxor dur- 
ing the past few weeks indicate 
that additional information may be 
confidently expected. The sarcoph- 
agus, which has been laid bare, 
is covered with hieroglyphics; and 
although much of this writing will 
contain ceremonial texts from the 
Book of the Dead, it is probable 
that the inscription material of the 
present booklet will soon be incom- 
plete. In the chapter on “Tutankh- 
amen and the Bible” the author 
retains the commonly accepted 
view that Mineptah, son of Ramses 
Il, was the “Pharaoh of the Ex- 
odus”; but as he holds that the 
Exodus from Egypt covered a pe- 
riod of over two hundred years, the 
tribes of Simeon and Levi leaving 
as early as 1375 B. c., the tribe of 
Aser leaving before 1313 B. c., Gad, 
Dan, Nephtali, Zabulon, Issachar, 
and Ruben leaving probably long 
before 1225 B. c., and only Juda and 
the Joseph tribes forming the great 
“Exodus” under Moses during the 
reign of Mineptah (1225-1215 B. c.), 
he thinks that Tutankhamen may 
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well have been a pharaoh of an 
exodus of Hebrews from Egypt, 
since the military and political in- 
capacity of this ruler and of his 
father-in-law, Akhenaton, seem to 
have been favorable to an attempt 
on the part of the Israelites to re- 
turn to Canaan. T. C. P. 


The New Larned History. For Ready 
Reference, Reading and Research. 
Based on the work of the late 
J. N. Larned. Springfield, Mass.: 
C. A. Nichols Publishing Co. 
Vols. IIIL.-VI. 

Larned’s History for Ready Ref- 
erence aimed at presenting a his- 
tory of the world that would satisfy 
at once the scholar and the general 
reader. His work was gathered 
from thousands of volumes, em- 
bracing the whole range of history, 
general and special. Since his 
time—thirty years ago—the view- 
point of the reader has changed, 
and he demands a work of refer- 
ence that will treat subjects liter- 
ary, economic, social, and scien- 
tific. That is why the present 
editors include articles on educa- 
tion, chemistry, money and 
banking, civics, philology, and 
archeology. Popular interest, too, 
has been aroused of late in coun- 
tries like Latin America, Africa, 
and the Far East, that years ago 
were of interest only to specialists. 
The necessity of knowing the loca- 
tion of historic places has led the 
editors to introduce a gazetteer fea- 
ture, by which cities and places 
mentioned in the regular narrative 
are entered in their proper alpha- 
betical place and their location 
briefly indicated, with necessary 
cross references. Scores of histor- 
ical maps have been added, so as 
to enable the reader to visualize 
quickly the many changes in bound- 
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aries effected in the last few years, 
especially since the Great War. 
There are also many additions deal- 
ing with government or civics, in 
contradistinction to politics and po- 
litical history. To understand bet- 
ter the political make-up of a na- 
tion, the constitution of that nation 
is placed with the article, accom- 
panied with explanations which 
render it intelligible to the average 
man. 

The volumes before us treat of va- 
rious countries, as Columbia, Cuba, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Ecua- 
dor, England, Ethiopia, Finland, 
Greece, Honduras, Ireland, Italy, 
and Jugo-Slavia; and of such varied 
subjects as German and Latin liter- 
ature, chemistry and electrical en- 
gineering, labor unions and labor 
strikes, medieval guilds and the 
modern liquor problem, Buddhism 
and Christian Science. B. L. C. 


The Story of the Development of a 


Youth. By Ernst Haeckel. Let- 

ters to His Parents, 1852-1856. 

Translated by G. Barry Gifford. 

New York: Harper & Bros. $3.00. 

These letters, at least in their 
English dress, are not remarkable. 
They lack completely the sprightli- 
ness, grace and charm of the great 
French letter-writers; neither have 
they the interest, literary elegance, 
or intellectual power to be found in 
the letters of Gray or Macaulay. 
Hundreds of German students must 
have written to their homes letters 
just as interesting as these, and just 
as worthy of preservation. A liter- 
ary genius can enshrine the most 
humdrum doings and the drabbest 
days sub specie xternitatis. Haeckel 
certainly has not done this. It is 
worthy of remark that the youthful 
Haeckel seems to have been a con- 
vinced Christian, and to have at- 
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tended his church punctually dur- 
ing his student years. It is not less 
worthy of remark how very vehe- 
mently he disliked and despised all 
things Catholic—read for example 
the nasty account of a Jesuit mis- 
sion on pp. 83, 86, 92-93. On p. 83 
one of the mission band is spoken 
of as “the future General of the 
Jesuits, a most eloquent, sly, and 
learned fox, who preaches in seven 
languages.” The account of “Cor- 
pus Cristi Day” (sic) on pp. 119- 
121 is most flippant and irreverent, 
and contains one very ugly innu- 
endo, altogether unworthy of a gen- 
tleman. W. P. H. K. 


Ancient Man in Britain. By Donald 
A. Mackenzie. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $4.50. 

It is a real pleasure to be able to 
praise heartily and criticize but 
little a work on ancient man in 
Britain. Many such have appeared 
and too many have been marred 
by unsupported statements as to 
these beings—the outcome of a too 
vivid imagination. Mr. Mackenzie 
knows his subject; he sees, rightly, 
that much help can be obtained 
from subsidiary branches of eth- 
nology, such as folklore; and he has 
produced a very interesting book. 
He is moderate in chronology, an- 
other topic on which so many 
writers run amuck. Certainly there 
is a general tendency nowadays to 
return to saner methods and to de- 
crease greatly the enormous lengths 
of time which, not so long ago, were 
assigned to the habitation on this 
earth of the human race. The 
author is quite sure that all Nean- 
derthal people disappeared from 
the face of the earth just as the 
Tasmanians have done. It would 
be a rare event, but it is quite pos- 
sible, as the modern instance shows. 





The fact of the disappearance of 
the earlier race, however, can 
hardly be said to be established 
without doubt, and the whole ques- 
tion is one which, though of ex- 
treme interest, is very difficult to 
speak upon dogmatically. 
B. C. A. W. 


Within the Enclosure. By Hester 
Delgairn. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Co. $2.00. 

The Novel with a purpose more 
or less obvious is not new in the 
literary field, but here is one unique 
in its method of attaining its pur- 
pose. Its aim is to give a true pic- 
ture of the religious life as it is 
lived in many communities at the 
present day. Its heroine is a reli- 


gious, and her spiritual develop- 
ment, consequent upon her fidelity 
to her vocation, is its central theme. 


It is within the inclosure of a con- 
vent that much of its action takes 
place, and in its perusal one lives 
in an atmosphere where “the inter- 
ests of God and immortal souls are 
all in all.” It is the religious life 
from the inside, so to speak, and 
yet it is replete with human interest, 
and an absorbing piece of fiction. 
In its sanity and truthfulness it 
will overcome numerous prejudices, 
rectify erroneous ideas, and correct 
exaggerations about a life that is 
sadly misunderstood even by Cath- 
olics, and that here stands forth in 
the simple beauty of its selflessness. 
Knowledge of the intrinsically 
beautiful compels admiration, and 
fiction of this kind makes its appeal 
where many devotional and expos- 
itory works fail. If at times its 
purpose is over-obvious, its style a 
trifle didactic, on the other hand 
its story of vicarious sacrifice is 
treated with restraint and spiritual 
insight. E. D. 
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Parsons’ Pleasure. By Christopher 
Morley. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. $1.75. 

The gracious and ingratiating 
Morley here wins us, above all, by 
his really remarkable essays in 
Shakespearean dramatic verse. “So 
This Is Arden” (Jaques and Touch- 
stone) and “Tropes and Tropics” 
(Miranda and Ferdinand) are pure 
delights. From any other pen they 
might appear presumptuous ven- 
tures. But from Morley’s they are 
unctuous, flowing, veritable exten- 
sions of Master Will’s own spirit. 
Christopher for the moment is the 
reincarnated voice of Avon. So he 
is, also, without invoking the name, 
in his “Soliloquy for a Third Act,” 
the final couplet of which is, in my 
opinion, prophecy. The “Memo- 
randa fer a Sonnet Sequence” is a 
real achievement in modern verse, 
and shows how fluently, how grace- 
fully, without playing a steam cal- 
liope, the spirit of the day, even its 
colloquial phraseology, may be 
translated into terms of poetic 
beauty. The poem, “Parsons’ 
Pleasure,” which gives the book its 
title, is really a fine thing. 

Wholesome, jocund, and pos- 
sessing that most exquisite and 
most rare of all the qualities of true 
poetry, fancy (vide “Where More 
is Meant”), these verses of Mor- 
ley’s are worth reading over and 
over, from his memorable “To 
breed a poet” to his valedictory, 
“Oh, not to-night.” This stops 
sheer, it is true, of his clever Trans- 
lations from the Chinese and his 
“Epi-(Sodes, Grams, Taphs).” But 
these, with their ofttimes weak 
punning, are not really worthy of 
place in a book like Parsons’ Pleas- 
ure, even if the burly Christopher 
(with such riming as “comma” and 
“Homer”) can “get away with it.” 
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Morley should keep his lines of 

work distinct if he would win the 

eminence which he rightly merits. 
Cc. P. 


The Winter of Discontent. By James 
Francis Barrett. New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. $2.00. 

Edith Colman married “beneath” 
her, and little by little learned to 
regret it. If she had not been so 
willfully self-centered, her regret 
would have been less keen. Exag- 
gerated self-pity leads her, though 
a Catholic, to divorce her husband 
and marry a man who, in her opin- 
ion, has more to offer her. Disil- 
lusion follows, and she is finally 
brought back to her husband and 
her Faith by her love for her little 
daughter. 

The book is a protest, not so 
much against divorce in itself, as 
against the cause of many divorces, 
selfishness and lack of self-control. 
It is built up on a principle often 
overlooked nowadays in attempted 
reforms: Remove the root of the 
evil in human nature, and the evil 
will disappear. The Winter of Dis- 
content is well worth reading. 

K. M. 


Mystic Voices. Being the Experi- 
ences of Rev. Philip Rivers Pater, 
Squire and Priest, 1848-1913. By 


Roger Pater. New York: P. J. 

Kenedy & Sons. $1.75. 

These stories, as will be evident 
from the above, purport to be the 
relation of experiences that can only 
be described as supernatural, told 
by the subject of them to his 
nephew and heir. Both men are 
members of a _ recusant family 
whose annals record at least one 
martyr and only one defection. 
The martyr, Ven. Philip Rivers, is 
the subject of one of the most mov- 
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ing of the stories, “The Priest’s Hid- 
ing Place.” All of them are based 
on the squire-priest’s possession of 
a singular faculty, a faculty allied 
with the sense of hearing and not, 
as is usual with stories of super- 
natural manifestations, with the 
sense of sight. In only one in- 
stance is the phenomenon con- 
nected with the sight, and the crys- 
tal, which reveals the forbidden 
rites of the Accademia, is read, not 
by the old priest but by a spirtual- 
ist, who subsequently becomes pos- 
sessed. The stories are similar to 
those which Monsignor Benson as- 
sembled in The Light Invisible and 
The Mirror of Shalott, but the col- 
lection has a more definite unity. 
Several of them appeared originally 
in THE CaTHOLIC WoRLD. 
B. M. K. 


The Great Antithesis: Hinduism vs. 
Christianity. By Rev. Ernest R. 
Hull, S.J. New York: P. J. Ken- 
edy & Sons. 40 cents. 

This interesting brochure, by the 
indefatigable Father Hull of the 
Bombay Examiner, makes an hon- 
est attempt to solve the great prob- 
lem of missionary life in India: 
Why is it that Christianity makes 
so little impression upon the high- 
caste Hindu? Why are its converts 
recruited almost exclusively among 
the pariahs and the outcastes? 

The Great Antithesis is a careful 
study of the various obstacles that 
hinder the conversion of the Hindu 
people. The obstacles are legion. 
In the first place the Hindu is con- 
vinced that race and religion go to- 
gether. Christianity is good enough 
for the European, but Hinduism is 
more suitable to the Eastern. 
Again, it is hard to argue with a 
man who is convinced that religious 
beliefs need not necessarily be true 





in the absolute sense of fact. The 
missionary moreover has to combat 
the caste system, which makes the 
convert a stranger and an outcaste 
to all his kindred; the spirit of 
eclectic comprehensiveness, which 
rejects all authoritative teaching in 
the way of creeds, councils, and 
catechisms; the spirit of worldli- 
ness and materialism, which has 
been introduced into India with the 
march of civilization. 

The closing chapters deal with 
the chief doctrinal differences that 
make contact difficult between the 
Hindu mind and the Christian: e. g., 
the meaning of personality, the idea 
of God, the divinity of Christ, the 
idea of sin, the idea of salvation. 

B. L. C. 


The Red Vineyard. By Rev. B. J. 
Murdoch. Cedar Rapids, Iowa: 


The Torch Press. $2.00. 

This is one of the most interest- 
ing and entertaining post-war books 
I have read. The author, a chap- 
lain with the Canadian Expedition- 
ary Forces, takes us with his regi- 
ment into camp, overseas, out to 
the front line trenches, and even 
into the desolation of No Man’s 
Land; and he does it all in a 
quiet unostentatious manner of 
narrative that holds the reader to 
the last page. I am aware that this 
is a hackneyed phrase, but here it 
is the whole truth: this book does 
unmistakably carry one with it. 
Priests and laymen, the ex-service 
man, the former chaplain, the gen- 
eral public will enjoy it. There are 
many touching pages in it; many 
stories of men clinging to God 
through the fires of hell, not only 
on the battle field but amid the 
temptations of the camp, or finding 
Him again after years of wayward- 
ness. 
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There is plenty of humor, too; 
and there are frequent references of 
special interest to the literary man 
in the record of interesting con- 
tacts, personal or indirect, with 
such famous writers as Monsignor 
Benson, Canon Sheehan, Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott. 
The book has evidently been drawn 
from copious notes, but it possesses 
that quality, rare in works of the 
kind, of passing over the inconse- 
quential. Except for the inclusion 
of a few letters which add nothing 
to the narrative, only the best and 
choicest of a voluminous record is 
given. A fine spirit of modest man- 
liness infuses it. Reading these 
pages, it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the Catholic chaplain 
(as I know from my own observa- 
tion in the ranks) was loved by the 
men of the army, no matter what 
their faith. Cc. P. 


The Outline of Literature. Edited 
by John Drinkwater. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Vol. II. 
$4.50. 

This is the second of the set of 
three volumes which aim to touch 
upon the high places of the liter- 
ature of the world. Vol II. deals 
for the most part with English let- 
ters, beginning with Shakespeare 
and including the lesser lights be- 
tween the great dramatist and Mil- 
ton, Bunyan, Dryden, and Restora- 
tion comedy, Pope, Addison and 
Swift, the rise of the novel, the 
eighteenth-century poets, Johnson, 
“the great Cham,” Burns, the Lake 
poets, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 
Three of the seventeen chapters are 
concerned with non-English liter- 
ature: one with the Age of Louis 
XIV., another with the writers who 
“made the French Revolution,” a 
third with the great German trium- 
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virate, Goethe, Schiller, and Less- 
ing. 

The volume is beautifully printed 
and made, and the numerous illus- 
trations are reproduced with ad- 
mirable effectiveness. Mr. Gran- 
ville-Barker has written the chapter 
on Shakespeare, and his essay is 
charming and stimulating. The 
editor, John Drinkwater, contrib- 
utes the chapter on Milton, which is 
written with thought and care. 
There are many strikingly good 
things in the critical essays of this 
volume, as when the chapter on 
Swift concludes: “In him, Reason, 
as the XVIII. century under- 
stood it, committed suicide.” The 


French and German writers are 
treated with insight and the bib- 
liographical data which follow each 
chapter are well selected. All 
things considered, the volume is ex- 


cellent. J. J. BR. 
Of Mass. By Rev. Joseph Boland. 

New York: Benziger Bros. $1.60. 

It is claimed in the preface of 
this book that it “constitutes a 
pioneering attempt to aid Christians 
in making their assistance at Mass 
an act of ‘rational worship’ of God.” 
The author seeks to set forth the 
character of the Mass as a God- 
made memorial of the two paschs 
and covenants (shadow and fulfill- 
ment) of the Hebrews and of the 
Christians. The Hebrew pasch is 
explained as a “temporary and rela- 
tive, sin-remissory, life-saving, 
compensatory and acquisitory sac- 
rifice”; the Hebrew covenant as 
containing “the foundations of true 
religion with the true form of gov- 
ernment thereof and the foundation 
of true justice.” The treatment of 
the subject is exegetical and argu- 
mentative throughout. The style is 
heavy. The book was not meant to 


furnisk light spiritual reading. It 
must be studied before it will yield 
to the reader its full wealth of 
Scriptural thought and speculative 
implications. T. Cc. PB 


Buds of Promise. By High School 
Students. Buffalo, N. Y.: The 
Nardin Academy. $2.00. 
Appropriately named, attractively 

printed, and surprisingly well-writ- 

ten, considering the youth of the 
contributors, this collection of 
poems by high-school students de- 
serves great praise. Many of the 
poems show real talent, and it is to 
be hoped that their young authors 
will not rest on their laurels, but 
will seek a wider field for such 
really excellent work. Good luck 
to Nardin Academy’s maiden effort. 
May it meet with the success which 
it merits. K. M. 


A First: Book in Ethics. By Henry 
Woods, S.J., Ph.D. New York: 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc. 
Manuals of philosophy in Eng- 

lish have increased in number and 

have filled a long-felt want in re- 
cent years. Especially in the em- 
inently practical field of ethics do 
we need handbooks for the ordi- 
nary reader and for the student 
who does not read Latin. Some 
subjects usually treated by modern 
ethicians are omitted or passed 
over very briefly by Father Woods; 
his defense probably is that he has 
written a “First” book. On the 
other hand, for a “First” book the 
language is often very heavy and 
technical. It is open to question 
whether the scholastic method of 
presentation is best suited to the 
modern student; it is an excellent 
mental discipline, but the student 
is apt to find the formal thesis with 
its syllogistic proof followed by dis- 














tinctions and subdistinctions, ob- 
jections and corollaries, a cumber- 
some vehicle of knowledge. If we 
are going to have English textbooks, 
would it not be better to present 
them in English form? 


In God’s Country. By Neil Boyton, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Bros. 
$2.00. 

The young readers of Father 
Boyton’s Cobra Island will equally 
enjoy this collection of “Catholic 
Stories of Home and Abroad.” 
There is great variety of scene and 
incident. The second part of the 
content is entitled “In Xavier 
Lands,” and the author’s personal 
knowledge of the East adds the hue 
of authenticity to these colorful, 
picturesque tales. Throughout, 

there is abundant action, told with 

* humor; the general tone is viva- 

cious and cheerful: nevertheless, 

the book is not for entertainment 
only. Father Boyton presents life 
and its responsibilities in many 
phases, therefore he by no means 
excludes pathos, nor forbears to 
sound the solemn note of tragedy, 
in needful warning and reproof. 

M. T. 8. 


The Church Year. Talks to Chil- 
dren. By Dr. Heinrich Stieglitz. 
Translated by Anthony B. Krueg- 
ler. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75. 

The author of this excellent vol- 
ume was convinced that it is much 
easier to preach to adults than to 
children, and that a talk from fif- 
teen to twenty minutes is long 
enough, for children cannot easily 
absorb more at one time. It is also 
most important to study the limita- 
tions of the child’s vocabulary. The 
late Dr. Stieglitz specialized for this 
work according to the Munich 
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Method. The Rev. Joseph J. Baierl, 
who is in charge of Catechetics at 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y., stands sponsor for the ac- 
curacy of the translation. Teach- 
ers will find much condensed in- 
formation about the various festi- 
vals, and special care is taken to 
show the wisdom of the Church in 
providing liturgical object lessons 
for every season of the year. 


History of the Far East. By Hutton 
Webster, Ph.D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. $1.40. 

This book is intended to intro- 
duce pupils in school and college 
and the general reader to the Far 
East and its history which is older 
than that of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome and which within the past 
few decades has recorded momen- 
tous transformations and has as- 
sumed a world-importance so that 
educated Westerners can no longer 
afford to remain ignorant thereof. 
Illustrations, a series of colored 
maps, and a chronological sum- 
mary of dates and events add to 
the usefulness of the book. 

T. C. P. 


The Case for Prohibition. By Clar- 
ence True Wilson and Deets 
Pickett. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co. $2.00. 

The Case for Prohibition, as its 
name suggests, is a frank defense 
of prohibition. Nevertheless, it is 
not violently partisan. In fact, it 
is, on the whole, rather fair. Un- 
doubtedly, it will not convince the 
rabid opponents of prohibition, but 
it may convince the wavering, and 
it will be useful to those already 
convinced who want a reason for 
their position. The authors make 
out a good case on two points that 
form the backbone of the opposi- 
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tion—that prohibition was put over 
by a minority, and that prohibition 
does not prohibit. It is strong, too, 
on the economic effects of prohibi- 
tion. 


The Missal. With a Preface by 
Adrian Fortescue. St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.50—$6.00. 
This new addition to “The Lit- 

urgy for Layfolk” series is of uni- 

form size and style with The Day 

Hours of the Church with parallel 

English version, edited by the Bene- 

dictine nuns of Stanbrook. Paper 

and type are excellent. The Introits, 

Graduals, Tracts, Offertories, and 

Communions are given in Latin as 

well as in the vernacular, the rest of 

the “Proper” only in English. The 

“Common” of the Mass is printed 

throughout in Latin and English, 

parallel column. Besides its schol- 
arly preface, this Missal has the 
special merit of a Supplement con- 
taining the additional Masses used 
in English-speaking countries and 
those for the greater feasts of the 
principal religious Orders. Among 
the latter we note with special 
pleasure the very beautiful Mass, 

Egredimini, familiar to many who 

have special devotion to the Sacred 

Heart of Jesus. 


The Little Ones. By Mary Eaton. 
R.S.H. St. Louis: B. Herder Book 
Co. 90 cents. 

Religion deservedly holds first 
place in every Catholic curriculum. 
Why does it not hold first place in 
the heart of every Catholic student? 
Perhaps because a dry-as-dust 
method of presentation too long 
prevailed. This defect is being 
remedied day by day in the many 
excellent manuals of religion based 
on the most advanced and approved 


methods of pedagogy and psychol- 
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ogy. At last, religion, that most fasci- 
nating of topics, seems in a fair way 
to come into its own in the hearts 
and minds of children. Mother 
Eaton’s book is a delightful con- 
tribution towards this “consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished.” Teach- 
ers and mothers could not find a 
better guide for work with chil- 
dren preparatory to First Commun- 
ion. Possibly a little care need be 
exercised in using the lesson on 
“Heaven” lest the child infer that 
as soon as we answer “yes” to God’s 
question: “Do you love Me?” we 
leave this earth for heaven. Nor 
does it seem strictly in accordance 
with Scripture to say of Our Lord 
that, after His resurrection, “as 
soon as He had seen His own dear 
Mother He went straight to Mag- 
dalene.” But criticism.of such de- 
tails is ungracious where the whole 
is of such high excellence. 


The Legacy of Rome. Edited by 
Cyril Bailey. New York: Oxford 
University Press. $3.25. 

This is a companion volume to 
The Legacy of Greece, which has al- 
ready been reviewed in our pages. 
The introduction by Ex-Premier 
Asquith is not commonplace, as 
might have been imagined, and it 
emphasizes our debt to the Latin 
race. We owe to it “practically the 
whole vocabulary of our theology 
and modern philosophy,” and “in- 
deed European prose as an instru- 
ment of thought is Cicero’s crea- 
tion.” The debt is not nearly as 
great as to Greece, but it requires 
rather careful compression to give 
an adequate idea of it in the limits 
of this small volume. 

The chapters that will be partic- 
ularly valuable for teachers, be- 
cause of the difficulty of securing 
material so well brought together 





in brief compass, are those on Ar- 
chitecture and Art, Building and 
Engineering, and Agriculture. In 
the last-mentioned chapter it is in- 
teresting to read of Rome’s effort in 
the early centuries of the Christian 
era, to tempt people back to the 
farm. It is the same difficulty that 
we are encountering in the city- 
ward movement of the population 
at the present day. In the course 
of a century Rome grew from a city 
of scarcely more than one hundred 
thousand to a city of two million, 
and the country population grad- 
ually thinned out. Rome organized 
farming as a profession, and Pro- 
fessor Heitland, who writes the ar- 
ticle on this subject, declares that 
farm organization is the most ev- 
ident legacy of Rome at this time. 
It seems too bad that the incite- 
ments to interest in Roman life and 
manners and customs should come 
just when students are more and 
more abandoning courses in Latin 
and Greek. J. J. W. 


Thy Love and Thy Grace. By Cuth- 
bert Lattey, S.J. St. Louis: B. 


Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

This little volume bears as sub- 
title “An Eight Days’ Retreat for 
Religious,” but it is something more 
than just another retreat manual. 
There are three meditations and 
one consideration set for each of 
the eight days. All of these are 
characterized by originality in pres- 
entation, great lucidity in exposi- 
tion, and that direct and telling 
quality which is ever the fruit of 
sincerity and simplicity. Moreover, 
as is to be expected from Father 
Lattey, who is one of the foremost 
Scriptural scholars in England, his 
text is shot through and through 
with quotatiens and illustrations 
from Holy Writ. The retreat move- 
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ment among the laity grows apace, 
and we can heartily recommend 
this manual not only to priests and 
religious, but even, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to the devout man or woman of ~ 
the world. E. F. H. 


Pamphlet Publications.—7he Cath- 
olic Mind of December 8th is de- 
voted to Scripture exposition: “The 
Bible, The Book of Books”; Cath- 
olic dogma on “The Bible and Tra- 
dition,” by Rev. Edward Fitzgerald, 
O.P.; a brief, able study by Rev. 
Vincent McNabb, O.P., on “The Doc- 
trinal Witness of the Fourth Gos- 
pel”; an exposition of the absurdity 
and irreverence of “Professor Van 
Loon’s Bible,” and some notes on 
the work of the “Biblical Institute 
in Rome.” The issue of December 
22d offers to a wider audience Arch- 
bishop Glennon’s stimulating sum- 
mary of “What the Church Offers 
America,” and a translation of the 
Holy Father’s Encyclical on Church 
Unity, issued on the occasion of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the 
death of St. Josaphat, under the 
caption, “The Church and the East- 
ern World.” A missionary number 
is put out under date of January 
8th: The call and need of missions 
are presented in “To-day’s Mission- 
ary Crisis,” by Rev. William Quinn 
and echoed in Mgr. McGlinchey’s 
encouraging account of “Recent 
Progress in Pagan Countries.” 
“Statistics of the Catholic Missions” 
and “Jesuits on the Foreign Mis- 
sions” tell their own story. “The 
Religious Situation in Russia,” by 
Francis McCullagh, completes this 
informative issue. (America Press, 
5 cents each.) 

The Brothers of the Congregation 
of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind., 
present, in revised version, their 
beautiful compilation of “Thoughts 
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on the Religious Vocation,” entitled 
Out of Many Hearts. Widely dif- 
ferent sources have been tapped, all 
directed to indicating the true signs 
of “vocation” and of stimulating to 
the “highest state of life.” An ex- 
cellent bibliography completes this 
booklet. 

International Conciliation (De- 
cember, 1923) presents the “Corre- 
spondence between Germany, the 
Allied Powers, and the United States 
relating to Reparations,” and the 
“Speech of General Smuts, Prime 
Minister of the Union of South 
Africa,” on the European economic 
situation. The issue for January, 


1924, treats of “The Centenary of 
the Monroe Doctrine,” by Charles 
Evans Hughes, and “American Co- 
operation for World Peace,” 
David Jayne Hill. 

Missionary Service, compiled at 


by 


the American Franciscan Missions 
of Santa Barbara Province (133 


Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, 
Cal.), offers a wealth of material, 
for the Church Unity Octave, the 
departure of missionaries and other 
missionary services, drawn from 
the Church’s treasury of Holy Writ 
and the Liturgy. 

The International Catholic Truth 
Society presents four “Stories of 
the Sacraments,” by Mary Agatha 
Gray: Our Lady’s Mary (Baptism), 
Rocky Mountain Sheep (Penance), 
The Fire of God (Confirmation), 
The Wheat Harvest (Holy Eucha- 
rist) (5 cents each). 

An interesting and useful device 
for impressing the lives of the 
saints on children is Our Favorite 
Saints, a card game arranged espe- 
cially for use in the home and 
school. It is sold in quantities of 
ten sets at fifty cents each by the 
author, Miss Clarinda Winslow, 
2018 Chamberlain Avenue, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 
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